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y * Look for the 
Wuxbak Man 






Duxbak Style 10 
Hunting Coat, 
with genuine 
pivot sleeves. 







Duxbak Hat-Cap, 
Style F. Has 
inside-turn-down 
band. 






Duxbak Pakbak Coat, 
Style 02, with patented 
expanding game pocket, 






Duxbak Quicke 
Action Shell Vest, 
Style 54. Five other 
styles. 











Duxbak Hunt- 
ing Breeches, 
Style 7o. 

Lengths, short, 
medium and 
long. 

















Serviceable 
Hunting Clothes 


TEP into the woods, field or blind dressed in Duxbaks— 
you're in shooting trim and you know it. Ready to 
handle your end. Just as the better the company the bet- 
@er the day, so with the right clothes and how you feel in 
them. 

Your gun comes up with shirt-sleeve ease. Your 
pointing is quick and sure, your swing fast and free. 
Thanks to genuine pivot sleeves. Your Duxbak Coat 
helps instead of hindering. 

You have the sure protection and comfort of the 
famous genuine Duxbak cloth—*‘Sheds water like a 
duck’s back.” 

The same superiority in improvements, fit, color, 
just-right pockets, hold-tight seams and buttons, 
and downright wear. For twenty-five years Dux- 
bak Serviceable Clothes have led in all-around 
practical value. Selection, the most complete. 

Ask your dealer to show you genuine Duxbak 
Hunting Clothes. Or apply to us. 





Duxbak Leggings, Style 40, 
double thickness, , 


Fill in 











Uhten Eoencbak Chat 
4 Noyes St., Utica, nig 7. 

best materiale including Forestry Forestry Moleskin, Corduroy and 
Name 
Address 

City. : State * 








Utica-Duxbak Corporation 
4 Noyes Street Utica, N. Y. 
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FOR THE BEST FALL SHOOTING YOU'VE EVER HAD—THIS 


World’s Lightest Outboard ... Portable 
... Easy to Maneuver... Quiet... Sure- 


Johason SEA-HORSES— the 
small 27-pound Single, or 
38-pound ‘“3’—are the lightest out- 
board motors in the world. They 
are also the easiest to maneuver. 
Full-pivot steering lets you dodge 
about at will, or back the boat 
without stopping the motor. No 
other outboard will do this. 

Johnson SEA-HORSES start 
cold, and start as easily as a motor 
car. They run as dependably. 
That’s why more are in use than 
any other outboard. 


They are muffled to a gentle 
purr. Hence they take you to 
shooting b!inds with quiet stealth. 


They tilt up automatically over 
obstructions, and in shallow wa- 
ter. They’re attachable to boats of 
any shape — square or pointed 
stern. They’re detached in a jiffy 
without use of tools, and taken 
right into the boat without 
crowding or weighting down. 


Fire Starting, Dependable Running... 


Light enough to pack over port- 
ages, powerful enough to take a 
boatload anywhere. 


We designed these motors to 
take hunter friends long stretches, 
to where the game is thick; and to 
maneuver easily where water is 
shallow and hard of access. 


Write for 
Color-Illustrated Catalog 


For the best season’s shooting you've 
ever had, write today for complete 
color-illustrated catalog of famous 
Johnson SEA-HORSES, ranging from 
the Single, and the Twin-Cylinder “3” 
to the Johnson world champion speed 
and power “10” “14” “16” twin cylin- 
ders, and four-cylinder “32.” Sales and 
service dealers everywhere offer these 
motors on free trial and easy payments. 
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Johnson 
Sea-Horse “3” 


—world’s lightest weight 
twin cylinder Outboard 
(38 lbs.} with patented 
Release Charger for 
starting as easy as Spin- 
ning a top. Cuts out one 
cylinder and super- 
charges the other, doub- 
ling spark intensity and 
starting with sure-fire 
certainty, even on cold 
mornings. 


Two most coveted improvements in out- 
board motors are identified with 
Johnson Sea-Horses 
1—Release Charger for sure- 
fire, easy starting 
2—Under-water ex- 


haust. No noise 
—no fumes 


JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY, 1393 Pershing Road, Waukegan, Illinois 
In Canada: Canadian Johnson Motor Company, Ltd., Peterborough, Ontario 
Distributors for British Columbia: Hoffat’s Ltd., Vancouver, B. C. 


Johnson 
SFA-HORSES 


WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF OUTBOARD MOTORS 
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Who’s Who 





MUSKALLUNGE 


Mixes Brains with Courage 


Expert anglers say this member of the ruth- 
less Pike family is the best sport inland waters 
offer. He is a long, rakish fellow— straight 
back, but with a powerful drive in his long 
willowy body. 

Lazily, he slinks about in deep water—until 
he sees food. Then bang !—he hits the bait like 
a galloping full back lifting it out of the water 
with his savage rush. From then on he treats 
you to about as good a display of aquatic 
acrobatics as you will ever see. If you can land 
the majority of your Muskallunge strikes you 
can consider yourself a B. P.—a Bachelor of 
Piscatorial Art. 

His favorite hang out is the region of the 
Great Lakes. but any Northern State east of 
the Mississippi is honored with his presence. 
Try a Pflueger Muskill Bait or Lowe Spoon 
and see that your line is in good condition. 

Excellent food value. ‘‘The more you eat, 
the more you want.”’ Heaviest on record caught 
with tackle weighed 100 pounds even. 








Large Mouthed BLACK BASS 
The King of the Quiet Pools 


This big brother of the Small-Mouthed 
Bass prefers deep waters. There he lurks 
until you skim a bait above his head. Then 
he hits‘so hard and so sudden he usually 
hooks himself. Sinking like a plummet, he 
will carry your line down to the bottom of 
the pool—then cross back, and likely as 
not carry the line beneath the boat. Not un- 
til you wear him out will he show himself. 


Luckily these fine fighters are all through the 
East and Middle West—up to Canada and down 
to Louisiana. 

For lures use the Pflueger Pal-O-Mine Minnow 
and Luminous Tandem Spinner. Black Bass are 
delicious! 341% ilbs. is the heaviest caught on 
tackle to date. 
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RAINBOW TROUT 
The Dandy of the West 


Just as colorful, just as wild as the dash- 
ing waters he lives in! This Rainbow col- 
ored fighter is essentially a western fish, 
although he has been introduced toEastern, 
Northern and even foreign streams. 

The Coast Ranges of the Pacific States 
offer the finest Rainbow fishing however. 
Pflueger Spinners, Colorado—Whirl-I-Gig, 
etc., are excellent lures. His taste varies— 
so be guided by what local fishermen use. 

And for food value—you will have to de- 
cide that yourself some evening under 
Western stars, when you take your trout 
out of the sizzling pan, or out of his 
steaming, pine-needle nest among the coals 

. Largest on record caught with tackle 
—26 1/2 pounds. 


—and What's What 
in Fishing Tackle 





Pflueger MEDALIST 


For Trout and Salmon 


Right and Left Hand Models 
Three sizes. Price, 85.00 to 812.50 








priUEGERg 


LEVEL WIND 


Pflueger SUMMIT 
Level Wind-Anti-Back-Lash, Price____#10.00 








lene SUPREME 


The Strongest, Lightest, Greatest Capacity 


Reel ever Built. Price. .............-. 825.00 





1 


LEVEL WIND 


Pflueger AKRON 


A Fine, Fast Sturdy Reel, eemenaed 
$6.00—now.__._____- 


.- $5.00 











Pflueger Pflueger 
PAL-O-MINE MUSKILL BAIT 

Minnow 3 sizse—5Oe, Tie 
75e and $1.00 and $1.00 














THE ENTERPRISE 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
E. A. Pflueger, President 
Dept OLR-10 Akron, Ohio 


Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of 
Fishing Tackle in the U. S. 


PFLUEGER 


“GER” 


TACKLE 
ay nm ina Since I864 









FREE 

Guide to Better Fishing 
Pocket Catalog No. 149 tells 
all about Salt Water and Fresh 
Water game fish. Helpfulin- 
formation on where they are, 
what they are, and how they 
can be caught. Lists the best 
baits to use. 











The Enterprise Mfg. Co., 
Dept.OLR-10 Akron, Ohio 


Gentlemen:—Please send me free of cost 
and obligation. Pocket Catalog No. 149. 
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Each letter addressed to this department brings a personal reply. 


samples of the hundreds that go through this department each month. 





Alaska 
Kodiak 


Brown 
Bear 


The Most Prized of Trophies 


Complete your trophy collection 
with KODIAK BEAR, the world’s 
largest flesh eater. Found only in 
Alaska. Eight sportsmen, guided 
by us in Spring ’29, bagged twelve 
averaging considerably over 9 ft. 
Now booking Spring °’30 Kodiak 
Bear hunts and Polar Bear and 
Walrus expeditions to the Arctic. 


Also Fall 1929 and ’30 
[aaa for Kenai Moose, 
Chickaloon Sheep, Caribou, 
Goat, Grizzly and Glacier Bear. 





Operating in Alaska Peninsula, 
Kodiak Island, Kenai Peninsula, 
Cook Inlet, Rainy Pass, Chicka- 
loon, Matanuska Glacier, Chugach 
and Alaska Ranges. 


Hunting Trips and Expeditions 
to Fit Any Purse 


“ALASKA GUIDES”’ 


Headquarters 


Anchorage, Alaska 
SS TERS ESE 





“WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS PLEASE 
MENTION OUTDOOR LIFE — 








Tel. 3696 Canal 






Established 
1860 


Specimens, Natu- 
rally and Artisti- All Work Dur- 
ably Made and 
Guaranteed 
Moth Proof. 
Several hundred 
Thousand Satis- 


cally Mounted to 
Order. Skins 
Tanned and Made 
into Rugs and 
Mats with Mount- 


ed Heads, Large fied Customers. 
Stock of Game Not Responsible 
Heads, Animals, forlosses by Fire 
Birds, Horns and or Theft. 
Antlers for Sale or Call or Write for 
to Rent. Price List. 


FRED SAUTER 


Leading Taxider mist of America 
42, Bleecker St., New York, N. Y. 











| Bennett’s 


and could make a float, 





| settled, summer weather. 


Some Missouri Streams 


R. M. S., MO.:—Your inquiry to OvutTpoor 
Lire has been referred to me. 
Of the two places suggested, Montauk and 


Park, Missouri, the latter wouid be 
preferable, perhaps, as in addition to the big 
spring branch trout you would have the bass, 
goggle-eyes, crappie, cat, red horse, etc., in the 
Niangua River. You would have boats handy 
either of long or short 
duration. There are nice camp grounds and suit- 
able hotel facilities at Bennett’s. 

You can get trout with flies. I would take a 
variety. I have had better luck with dough balls, 
made of baker’s bread, balled hard with the 
fingers, with a mixture of cotton if necessary to 
hoid the mass together. For bass and cats I 
prefer live native minnows, big and lively knotty- 
headed chubs. These may be had in spring 
branches by glass or wire trap, or by net. Mus- 
sels, found in sloughs, for red horse. See my 
story in Outpoor Lire for May on how to catch 
them. 

Or you could go to Buffalo, inland, and travel 
leisurely, by float or afoot by bank, from the 
Swift Blue Spring, 6 miles southeast of Buffalo, 
or from Smithpeter’s Mill, 4 miles northeast of 
Buffalo, on the Niangua River, to Bennett’s State 
Park. En route you would encounter great sport, 
adventure, thrills, and see some great scenery. 

Be sure not to enter the Niangua region until 
If you were to happen 
to strike a rainy, cold June, your outing would 
not be pleasurable. You, generally, can depend on 
July and August as ideal. Many prefer the fall 
months, especially September and October.—C. A. 
Cummins. 

The Whitefish Chain 

E. E. T., ILL.:—In reply to your inquiry as to 
good fishing in the vicinity of Brainerd and 
Deerwood, Minn., I can recommend the Whitefish 
Lake chain which lies about 28 miles north of 
Brainerd and 21 miles northeast of Deerwood. 
Leaving Brainerd, take the Merrifield road and 
cross over the Government dam at Cross Lake, 
take the first turn left and skirt the lake for 
3 miles and you will find yourself on a narrow 
ridge of land between Cross and Rush Lakes 
where you will find cottages or excellent camp 
grounds. If you care to inquire for... . you 
will find an excellent guide and fisherman who 
can supply you with the best boats I have found 
in Minnesota and can also locate the best fishing 
grounds at the different seasons. I have a prefer- 
ence for fishing in Rush Lake as it abounds in 
great northern pike, wall-eyes and bass. The lake 
is studded with islands which form sandy bars 
between them, making an ideal ground for wall- 
eyes. 

The Whitefish Lake system comprises more than 
a dozen lakes all connected with deep thorough- 
fares which permit the passage of boats and pro- 
vide one with an opportunity to locate new 
grounds. Big Whitefish is a large, rough lake, 
very deep and little fished. The old-timers tell 
me that lake trout are found in its depths but 
I have never caught one there. Pine River runs 
through the entire system and fish abound in all 
the lakes.—G. G. Butler. 


Fishin and Camping in Massachusetts 

A. R. K., MASS.:—In regard to a fishing and 
camping trip, I will say that if you wish to 
go over the trail from Springfield to Pittsfield, 
the Green River at Great Barrington, Mass., is a 
good trout stream. It has been stocked with 
large trout and the boys have made some fine 
catches from it this season. 

Green Water Pond at East Lee is a good 
bass pond and a good place to stick up a tent. 
The Otis Reservoir at East Otis, a little way 
off the trail on your way up, is a fine place 


The following printed letters are 
Be specific in all inquiries. 


to camp, with good fishing, bass and pickerel, 
high up, and fine air. 

If you want to go over the Mohawk Trail 
from Greenfield, Mass., go 1 mile beyond Charle- 
mont, Mass. There is a fine place to camp. 
You can pitch a tent or rent a log cabin. Nice 


water and right on the banks of the Deerfield 


River. Here is the place to get the rainbow 
trout; nothing under 12 inches to be taken 
out of this stream. Be sure and have your 


sporting license.—Harry J. Betts. 


Small-Mouth Bass in Northern Jersey 

H. P. B., N. Y.:—yYour letter addressed 
to Outpoor Lire has been referred to me for 
reply and I wish to say that the best fishing for 
small-mouth bass in Northern Jersey can be 
had in the Delaware River anywhere between 
Dingman’s Ferry and Delaware Water Gap. In 
fact, that is the only place that I know of at 
the present time where you can be assured of a 
good catch. You can use most any method 
that you like in this river.—D. V. Proskey. 


Deer Hunting in West Virginia 

C. E. S., W. VA.:—The Where to Go divi- 
sion of Outpoor Lire wants to be of the great- 
est possible help to the people who read the 
magazine, hence this additional letter to you. 
Under date of March 12 I wrote you relative 
to hunting deer in West Virginia. On March 
16 the state legislature closed its session and one 
of the last things it did was to close the deer 
season in West Virginia during the year 1929. 
According to the most recent reports, there will 
be no possibility for nonresidents of Pennsylvania 
to kill deer in that state again this year. It is 
possible that a change will be made in Penn- 
sylvania, but it cannot be foreseen at this time. 
With this thought in mind, one stands very 
little show of hunting deer in either Pennsy!- 
vania or West Virginia. 

I have a tip from one of- my friends, which 
I am passing on to you, that may be worth your 
consideration. In Pocahontas County, West Vir- 
ginia, last year, fifty-five deer were killed. High- 
land and Bath Counties lie just across the boun- 
dary in Virginia. A friend of mine who has 
hunted deer near Warm Springs, Va., has killed 
a deer each year with one exception for the past 
several years. If you do not find a better place 
for hunting and are interested in a deer hunt, 
this section might be worth your investigation. 
I have not hunted in this section myself, but 
judging from what information I can _ collect, 
I shall probably be there this year.—A. J. Dadis- 
man. 

More About Michigan 

M. T., OHIO:—Your letter of recent date 
addressed to Outpoor LiFe inquiring as to a place 
to take a fishing trip in Michigan about 100 or 
200 miles north of Detroit, Mich., has been re- 
ferred to me for reply. If you wish to take 
your trip the last of May or any time before 
the middle of July, I think you would have no 
difficulty in getting plenty of fishing at Houghton 
Lake. If you want a place to camp out, would 
recommend going to the north side of the lake 
somewhere in the vicinity of the cut. There are 
several miles of sandy shore in this part of the 
lake which is covered with a heavy growth of 
timber. You would find no difficulty in getting 
good places to camp. You could also secure bait 
and boats at the hotel at the cut. I would not 
recommend Higgins Lake for fishing. It is a 
fine body of water but outside of perch very few 
fish are caught there. Houghton Lake is about 
170 miles northwest of Detroit and you can drive 
it nicely in six or seven hours. 

“A number of people from this locality have 
been going to Sage Lake, which is about 6 or 7 
miles northeast of Rose City, Mich. You will 
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have no trouble in getting to the lake with auto- 
mobile and can find plenty of places around it to 
camp. There are also several places around the 
lake where you can get boats and equipment. 

There is also excellent fishing at any of the 
dams on the Au Sable River. You can go to Mio, 
which is on the Au Sable River or you can get 
good pike fishing around the dam. There are also 
plenty of places to fish for trout. Perch fishing 
is also fairly good, especially below the Au 
Sable river dams. I do not believe there are 
many bluegills in the river. You can also get 
good fishing around the Five Channels or the 
Louds dam. In order to reach these dams you 
should go to Hale, Mich., and cross the river at 
the Five Channels dam. You can secure further 
directions from +, who owns a num- 
ber of cottages on the north shore of the river 
at the Five Channels dam. 

If you want to go a little further north, would 
suggest the State Park at Interlochen. This is 
a very beautiful spot and one of the few in 
Michigan where the natural stand of pines still 
remains. It is located on the west shore of 
Duck Lake. There are two lakes where you 
can fish, either Duck or Green. Think you would 
have no difficulty in getting a fair catch of fish 
in either. The territory surrounding these lakes 
is in the natural state and is one of the beauty 
spots of northern Michigan. You can get boats 
and equipment from the caretaker at the State 
Park.—Glen C. Gillespie. 


Please Be Definite 

UR “Where to Go Department” is operated 
through the assistance of many hundred pub- 
lic-spirited sportsmen, each familiar with a cer- 
tain section of the country. These experts 
personally reply to letters from our readers with 
regard to the districts in which they specialize. 
Consequently, in order to determine the staff 
member te whom your inquiry should be for- 
warded, it is essential that it be definite as to 
territory, preferably dealing with not more than 
a single state or, better, with one locality or 

county. 
It is not the 


purpose of this department to 


recommend the ‘“‘best’”’ general section of the 
country for any sport. Two men who have 
hunted or fished several localities seldom agree 


as to which is the better. We believe we ren- 
der a _ service not elsewhere obtainable when 
we give complete and absolutely unprejudiced 
information on any district about which our 
readers may ask us. The thoroughness and value 
of the service we can give you is in direct pro- 
portion to the definiteness of your question. 
Please make your inquiry as specific as pos- 
sible and give us plenty of time in which to 
secure the desired data. 


A Personal Reply 


Will be sent to any reader whose inquiry 
is accompanied by a stamped return en- 
velope and by the certificate below, when 
properly filled out. 















Sree Service Certificate 






; 

HIS CERTIFIES that I 
b am a reader of OUTDOOR 
| LirE and therefore entitled 
b to Where-to-Go Information 
: 

; 
b 






without charge. The copy 
from which this coupon is 
taken was secured by me 
from a newsstand—as a sub- 
scriber (indicate which). 
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This year do it right — plan your moose hunt in 
Canada on latest authentic reports from our Moose 
Scouts. We'll put you in touch with dependable 


guides—crafty old timers seasoned in every department 
of the game, who’ll attend to all camping details. 
It’s a thrilling and eventful experience — a moose hunt 
in Canada. And for good measure your bag can in- 
clude deer and bear. Go where big game is plentiful 
— where a miss leaves other chances for tomorrow. 


Canadian Paciic 


WORLD’S GREATEST TRAVEE SYSTEM 


For latest reports and 
full information, address 
A. O. SEYMOUR, 
General Tourist Agent 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
4460 ‘Windsor Station, 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada 





ELEPHANT, LION 
BUFFALO, RHINO 


and other Big Game Hunting throughout 


East Africa 


CHAS. A. HEYER & CO. 
Nairobi Kenya Colony 


have specialized in the organization 
and outfitting of Shooting and Scien- 
tific Expeditions since 1903. 





Success Guaranteed. Highest Cre- 
dentials. Illustrated catalogues and 
full particulars from our agents: 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
65 Broadway 
NEW YORK 
or write direct to us 





TAXIDERMISTS 





Lion 


y 
Hansen 
Studios 


Sos VrAecn 
7 --oe e | 


If you want the best workmanship obtainable send your trophies 
tous. The Harvard Museum of Comparative Zoology, the New 
Jersey State Museum, and other scientific institutions employ 
our services. Can YOU go wrong? 

Catalog and shipping tags on request 


HANSEN STUDIOS 


America’s Premier Sculptor-Taridermists, Tanners 


69 Lake Street Jersey City, N. J. 










































BIG GAME HUNTING 
IN OLD MEXICO 


Bear, Lion, Deer, Turkey and other game on 
the beautiful “‘Rancho El Mesa Grande,”’ 
beyond the last frontier and the 18th 
Amendment, in virgin country. Guided by 
Americans who know Mexico. You are 
absolutely safe in this part of Mexico. We 
have just purchased an 87,000 acre mesa 
where there has been no hunting for 20 years. 
If you want your party to be one of the 
first in this country, write or wire 


BIRD D. CASHION 


606 Moore Building 


San Antonio Texas 








Hanson’s Canadian Camps 
Sabaskong Bay—Brooks Lake 
Lake of Woods District 

Follow the Real Sportsman to Canada 
and enjoy limit catches of Musky, Black 
Bass, Lake Trout, Wall Eyed Pike, etc. 

Hanson Camps are right in the heart of 
the Canadian Woods, yet you will be as- 
sured of accommodations of the highest or- 
der and a wonderful FISHING TRIP. 

A special circular sent on request giv- 
ing full information. 






















KENDALL HANSON 
Rainy River, Ontario, or 


J. A. Sizer, 4401 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 
Phone Lawndale 5040 
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BIG GAME HUNTING—Northern Ontario, Lake of the Woods District 








of four to six 
September Ist. 


Open for charter to 
| October 20. 


party 
Small game, 


MOOSE 
| A TRIP OF A LIFETIME. 


persons 





CABINED CRUISER “LAKE OF ISLES” 


DEER 
For information, rates, reservations, write or wire 


LAKE OF ISLES OUTING CO., Drayton, North Dakota 


| Home Port - Cruiser, Rainy River, Ontario 


for bunting season, 1929. Big Game season opens 


BEAR 














Kodiak Guides Association 


Kodiak, the Home of the World’s Largest Bear 


World’s record bear was killed on Kodiak Island 
and measured 13! 
hunting and know the rendezvous of the real big 
fellows. Our camp equipments, canoes, etc., are 
the best obtainable, and we assure our patrons 
of a real pleasant and successful hunting trip. 
Book NOW for October 1929 or spring 1930 hunt 
on Kodiak Island or the Alaska Peninsula, for 
these monster carnivores with 


We furnish everything except your personal effects and sleeping bag. Arrangements for 
October hunt can only be made by telegram 


2 feet. We specialize in bear 


Kodiak, Alaska 












Greater Hunting Joy 


Prolong the pleasure of your hunt by having 
your big game skilfully mounted. Moose, bear, 


sheep, caribou, goats and all others look alive when 
mounted by Jonas Bros. Art Taxidermy catalog show- 
ing famous mountings, free. 


Uaster Taxidermists 
—— 








* Gea Mid August 
CNew York, 









Opposite Penn. R. R. Station 





New York's new hote! truly ex- 
pressive of the greatest city. 
1200 pleasant rooms each 
with Servidor, bath, circulat- 
ing ice water and radio 
provisions. 
RCOMS from $3.00 


& CG. KILL, General Manager 




















| BRITISH COLUMBIA 


is a paradise for the tourist, the artist, the 
angler and the hunter. Varied and magnificent 
scenery in a delightful climate. Motoring is 
possible in comfort over greater part of the 
province south of 55°. 
Big-game and game- -birds 
Non-resident license $25 
$100 inclusive, at option. 
Dry fly-fishing is to be found at its best in the 
inland waters, convenient of access by motor or 
rail, March to November. Non-resident li- 
cense fee for calendar year $10. 

| Competent guides for hunting 
) outfitting done at all points. 

| ticulars address 


abound in 
and trophy 


season. 
fees, or 





obtainable and 
For further par- 


BUREAU OF 
PROVINCIAL INFORMATION 
Victoria, B.C. 




















Africa ‘“‘The Hunter’s Paradise”’ 
SIEDENTOPF BROTHERS 


American Guides in East Africa 
Arusha, Tanganyika Territory 





oe 














he latest report from Siedentopf: 
“Mr. A.S. Crites and son of Bakersfield, California, 
secured in twelve days actual hunt the following 
game: 2 elephants, 3 rhino, 1 buffalo, 1 gnu, 3 
hartebeests, 2 Thompson gazelles, 1 impalla, 1 
bushbuck and 1 zebra.”’ 

RESULTS GUARANTEED. 
Information through COLOMAN JONAS 
1035 Broadway, Denver, Colo., U. S. A. 
or 


Direct from Siedentopf Brothers, 
ykia Territory, 


Mbulu, Arusha, 
East Africa. 


Tangan- 











vee COME OUT 


Follow the lure of the dim trail to the wide open 
spaces about Lake Manitou and its sister lakes, 
where the crystal waters teem with TROUT, BASS, 
MUSKIES and other game fish. 

Kill your MOOSE and DEER here in the fall. 

FREEDOM—SPORT—REST. Write 


FLEMING & ISBERG BROS. 
| | Box 351 Fort Frances, Ont. 











Hunt in the “Famous Jackson Hole” 


Open season Sept. 15 to Dec. 1, Bear, Moose, Elk, 
Sheep, Deer, Antelope. We guarantee shots at big game. 
Write us for information and early booking dates. i 


Mounted Game heads for sale 
Plummer Hunting Co. 


| Big Game Guides & Outfitters 
| LANDER 


wyo. 




















MUSKIES” 


And no disappointments at 


*‘Green’s Camps’’ 
SaBaskong Bay-Lake of the Woods 


Also Big Game—Moose, Deer, Bear, 
with individual Log Cabins, the best of 
grub, guides, boats, canoes and equip- 
ment. Wonderful sport for Muskies, 
Bass, Lake Trout, Wall-eyed Pike, etc. 
75-125 miles by boat from Railroad. 
Folder on request. Write or wire 
GEO. H. GREEN 
River, Ontario, 


Rainy Canada 

















Small Game 
J. C. SHAWVER 
Reg'd Guide 
Box 1634 
Ketchikan, Alaska 
Fishing SOSOS for Charter Scenery 


48 hours from Seattle via Alaska SS Line, or 6 hours by air 


Big Game 














BEAR, LION AND CAT TRAILING 
With Hounds, My Specialty 


One of the best and oldest pack of dogsin the West. 
Deer Hunting and Trout Fishingin Season. TERMS 
REASONABLE. Thirty years’ experience in hunt- 
ing in West. Best of reference, including editor 
Outdoor Life. 
SCOTT TEAGUE 


YAMPA, COLO. 








MOOSE MOOSE MOOSE 


Bear also very plentiful this season in Meta- 
gama district. 


Many moose and bear seen 
by summer campers right from their cabin 
doors. Folder. Reserve by wire or letter. 
M.U. BATES 


Box R Metagama, Via Cartier, N. Ont. 











_| Muskellunge Fishing 
| by Ben C. Robinson 
$2.00 Postpaid 


An authoritative and interesting book on all phases 
of muskellunge fishing. The author also gives care- 
ful attention to rod, reels, lines and hooks based on 
his years of actual experience. Liberally illustrated. 


| | OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP Denver, Colo. 
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EXCELSIOR SPRINGS 
MISSOURI : 


Visitors to this finely appoint- 
ed, luxurious hotel acclaim it 
one of the finest resort hotels 
in America. Refurnished, re- 
decorated and equipped with 
unsurpassed elegance, [he Elms 
will appeal to the most fastid- 
ious or most critical geust. 


Here you can tone up your 
system, regain your health with 
our world famous mineral wa- 
ters and baths and if you wish, 
enjoy all the pleasures of resort 
life, golfing, swimming, horse- 
back riding, boating, tennis, 
etc. For reservations or beauti- 
fully done book, fully illustrat- 
ing the beauties of The Elms 
and Excelsior Springs, write, 
wire or phone F. F. Hagel, 
Managing Director. 


The Elms is only 28 miles from Kansas 
City, nestling amid surroundings of 
natural beauty, 
with paved 
highways lead- 
ing in all direc- 






One of the Worlds Most 
Famous Mineral 
Springs ‘Resorts / 


Where You Can Enjoy 
NATURE’S GREATEST 
HEALTH WATERS 
































CENTRALLY 
LOCATED 
ONE BLOCK 
FROM 
LASALLE STATION 
POST OFFICE 


AND BOARD 
OF TRADE 
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Lou Schutze Says It’s Easy 


N THREE HOURS actual working time,” 


says Lou, 


‘“[ had the necessary subscriptions for my Reming- 


ton 25-A. 


It really required no selling effort at all. 


My 


friends looked over OUTDOOR LIFE and immediately saw 


its worth—in fact, 
attention. 





Subscriptions 


Required 
.250-3000 Savage Bolt, Model 20... . 2 
.250-3000 Savage Lever, Model 
RMR ts int cas eRe wen 34 
.22.N. R. A. Savage, 1919, Match Rifle .17 
.22 Savage “Sporter,” Model rk, eee 
.25-20 Savage ‘Sporter,”” Model 23-B.16 
.22 Savage Repeater, slide action, 
9 Fee 
.22 Stevens 70 Visible Loading ‘Re- 
peater.... 
.22 Stevens 27 Favorite 
.22 Stevens 12 Marksman............ 6 
.22 Stevens 65 Bolt Action...... a ace 





Subscriptions 


Required 
RIES 6 o's Spike vpsie'e saccned ace’ 47 
Parker V HE, with malemar. errr 62 
Parker Trojan.. "a Dh oa ou Ce 
TA coc ac 0.0 0h. 0'6e0 ceed ame 35 
ORO rere e rs 42 
D Sitmea EMR GAM: ccs oss core ucts nce. 27 
Fox ““A™ Grade........--.+-sseecee- 39 
Fox “A. E.” Grade, with ejector Recker 47 
Fox Sterlingworth . RE: 
Fox Sterlingworth, with ejector. Cer. 
12-Gauge Browning Automatic. ......44 
16-Gauge Browning Automatic. .... 53 
12-Gauge Remington Auto. Model 
! DA ee cr kre ad wins Ho A mn 





Subscriptions 
Required 
.22 Colt Target Automatic.... ey: 


.25 Colt Automatic........ PM 
.32 Colt Automatic......... eaters 14 
.45 Colt Automatic.......- “eee 26 
Colt’s New Service......- eee ty 








PISTOLS 
REVOLVERS 


thanked me for bringing it to their 





RIFLES 


Subscriptions 


Required 

.22 Stevens 26 Crack Shot... . Se Ear 

Winchester Takedown, Model 95... ..41 

30-30 Winchester, .25-35, .32 Special. .31 

2 Winchester Repeater, Model 90... 16 

23 Winchester Repeater, Model 060. . .14 

2 Remington, 12-C, 12-CS 16 

2 Remington, 12-A 14 
3 Remington Long Rifle, automatic 

Model 24-A..... 

25- 20, .32-20 Remington, ‘Model 25-A. 2? 

2 Crosman Pneumatic Single Shot.. 8 

: 2 Crosman Pneumatic Repeater 12 


- 
.22 I. Johnson Safety, Model X.... 5 





SHOTGUNS 


Subscriptions 

Required 

Model 12 Winchester, with matted rib. 43 
Model 12 Winchester... .. 37 


Model 97 12-C aprags W inchester, 
ye See, eee de 5h Coca 
Stevens No. 330, any gauge..........18 
No. 335 Stevens Hammerless. ... . . .19 
No. 235 Stevens Hammer........ ey, 
410 Gauge Iver Johnson No. 341. 7 
Baker ‘Batavia Leader™............25 
Lefever Nitro Special............... 19 
Lefever Hammerless Single.......... 10 
OS oer OS) Se a Serene 33 
L. C. Smith Ideal....... ee | 
L. C. Smith Trap..... 63 
15” Marble Game Getter Gun, Com- 
bination .22 and .410 barrels....... 18 





Subscriptions 
Required 


Colt Single Action, .32-20, 38-40, .45..25 
22 Colt Double Action 22 
38 Colt Double Action, Official Po- 
lice, 32-20-38 ee ee 
22 Stevens Sing tle Shot, No 10. as caeee 11 


This Coupon Will Bring Full Details 


| T OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 


| ing a 


Please send me receipt book, blanks, sample copy and full information on earn- 
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$ 3, They Mailed 
ff the Coupon 


D. Z. Babcock, of 
Calif., says— 
ee the Mod- 
el 24 Remington 
you gave me and 
like it fine. I find 
the work very 
pleasant, and 
yours is just the ‘ 
magazine a true j 
spx wtsman likes t ) { 
read. 


“+4 





Wm. H. King, of 
Colo., says — “I 
am herewith en- 
closing a snapshot 
of myself and the 
fine Savage 
Supersporter that 
you gave me for 
securing 28 subs 
I very much en- 
joy getting sub- 
scriptions for Out 


door Life 


in my 
spare time and : 
find it an easy 
seller 





) \}; -* Shriner, of 
Michigan, says— 
“It sure was a 
pleasure and a 
cinch to get the 
subscriptions for 


your fine maga- 
zine The boys 
enjoy reading it 


and the premiums 
received were 
splendid guns, 
especially the 133 
Winchester.” 


+ 43+: 




















R. J. Knepper, of 
Ohio, says—**Re- 
ceived my Rem- 
ington just eight 
ays after mailing 
the subscriptions 
and it sure is a 


beauty actual 
time consumed in 
securing subscrip- 
tions — six hours 
and time well 
spent Wish to 
thank you for the 








gun and your 
promptness in 
sending it 















































Childs Glacier, Alaska 


Not since T. R. Hubback’s great story has big game hunting in Alaska been written of in the stirring but 
authentic manner that stamps as a headliner the serial that begins in this issue 


‘‘Along the Moose Horn Trail’’ 

By HIRAM BLAUVELT 
The Author Bagged: Grizzly Bear—the rare Blue Bear—Moose—Sheep—Goats 
Begin It Now—Turn to Page 10 | 
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YEAR ago OUTDOOR LIFE reissued its 
call to the sportsmen of America to 
demand a lower national duck bag 
limit from the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. We presented the facts, 
attested to by nine out of ten wild life observers, 
that wild fowl are decreasing. We pointed out 
that twenty-seven states had already been forced 
by duck scarcity to lower their daily limit below 
the twenty-five ducks per day allowed by nation- 
al decree. We presented the result of a question- 
naire sent to OUTDOOR LIFE readers, proportion- 
ately distributed geographically, which showed 
96% per cent of those who replied to favor a 
lower limit—and 3 % per cent to favor the present 
limit. We placed the blame for the situation 
squarely where it belongs—on Paul G. Reding- 
ton, Chief of the U. S. Bureau of Biological Sur- 
vey, who in failing to recommend a reduction has 
repudiated the opinion of his predecessor, the 
eminent Dr. Nelson, and has laid himself open to 
the serious charge that he is under the influence 
of a clique of influential duck hogs who do their 
shooting in states where ducks concentrate, and 
who therefore want the highest possible bag limit. 
We condemned the Survey's widely publicized 
duck census, not because we disapprove of scien- 
tific study of wild life conditions, but because 
Redington was using counting-the-ducks as a 
smoke screen to hide his true motives for oppos- 
ing the reduction. 

Lastly, we suggested that game officials in 
states at present possessing a limit lower than 
twenty-five write to the Secretary of Agriculture 
and demand a national fifteen limit, which could 
be brought about by a stroke from the Secre- 
tary’s pen. With Jardine as Secretary, there was 
not much chance that the sportsmen’s representa- 
tives would be listened to. But when Arthur M. 
Hyde of Missouri became Secretary last March, 
hope revived among representative sportsmen 
and conservationists that the Secretary would 
lower the limit regardless of what was recom- 
mended by his assistant, Redington—who out of 
stubbornness can't afford to weaken now, though 
his back is to the wall and his few henchmen in 
the affair hide silently in the dark and dare not 
face public ridicule by openly supporting the 
twenty-five bag limit. 

We wish that space allowed us to reprint some 
of the letters sent by state game officials to the 
Secretary of Agriculture at OUTDOOR LIFE’S 
suggestion. A host of them went to 
Washington. Their recommenda- 
tions have so far been ignored. But 
here are some of the major develop- 
ments since last fall. They are too 
important to be pigeonholed. We 
respectfully bring them tothe atten- 
tion of the new Secretary of 
Agriculture. 








Progress in Duck Protection 
(Editorial) 


OREGON became the twenty-eighth lower- 
limit state, voluntarily reducing its legal bag 
from twenty-five to fifteen. 

WEST VIRGINIA became the twenty-ninth 
lower-limit state, reducing its bag from twenty- 
five to fifteen. 

ARIZONA voluntarily lowered its limit from 
twenty to fifteen. 

THE IZAAK WALTON LEAGUE OF 
AMERICA, in convention assembled at Chi- 
cago, unanimously adopted a resolution calling 
on the Secretary of Agriculture to fix a daily duck 
bag limit of not more than fifteen. 

THE OUTDOOR WRITERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION OF AMERICA, at its annual meeting, 
went on record for a fifteen limit. 

THE JACK MINER LEAGUE OF CON- 
SERVATION joined the hosts of those pleading 
with the Secretary of Agriculture for a fifteenlimit. 

THE ASSOCIATED SPORTSMEN OF 
CALIFORNIA, through their president and 
secretary, sent the following letter to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture: 

“The Associated Sportsmen of California, an organ- 
ization composed of 126 regularly organized sportsmen's 
clubs and having an aggregate membership of 80,000 sports- 
men, is strongly in favor of a reduction of the duck limit 
By a regular vote of our member clubs we have gone on 
record in favor of a fifteen daily and thirty weekly limit. 
We feel it is absolutely essential to reduce the annual kill 
if we are to maintain a supply of ducks. .. . ~ 


THE TEXAS LEGISLATURE §$ succinctly 
summed up the situation in the following resolu- 
tion sent to the Secretary of Agriculture: 

“Whereas, It is believed there can be no serious con- 
troversy about the fact that the supply of wild ducks is 
becoming scarcer each year in the United States; and, 

“Whereas, The present bag limit permitted by the 
Department of Agriculture is twenty-five ducks per day, 
fifty per week; and, 

“Whereas, Twenty-seven of the forty-eight states have 
reduced the lawful bag limit within those states from the 
federal limit of twenty-five per day by varying limits of 
from twenty to ten per day in said various twenty-seven 
states; and, 

“Whereas, A number of the other twenty-one states, as 
we are informed, are willing to reduce their bag limit and 
would gladly do so provided all of the states would make 
a reduction in their bag limits, but feel that so long as 
certain states along the coast maintain the twenty-five 
bag limit and have the greatest chance at killing and 
depleting the supply of ducks the other states should not 
deprive their hunters for the purpose of permitting this 
heavier killing in said coastal states; and, 

“Whereas, There remain but some nine or ten states that 
in fact are holding out for the greater duck limit; 

“Therefore, Be it Resolved by the Senate of the state of 
Texas, the House of Representatives concurring, That the 
Secretary of Agriculture of the United States be requested 
to change the federal bag limit on ducks from twenty-five 
per day, fifty per week, to fifteen per day, thirty per week.” 


These are only a few of the developments. 
But they are sufficiently clear to be recognized 
as the unmistakable voice of the aroused sports- 

men of America. The new Secretary 
of Agriculture with one bold 
sentence can endear himself to 


sportsmen and nature lovers of this 

° and future generations. Hecansave 
our ducks before it is too late. He 
has only to repudiate his unfortu- 
nate assistant, Redington. 


Will he? 


| 
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No game was sighted except a few small deer which came to the water's edge, but hundreds of sea gulls always followed 


the ship and fought for the table scrapings. 


Sometimes they would get up in the rigging of the boat and ride con- 
tentedly for hours 


«Along the Moose Fo rn Trai 


A Story OF BIG GAME IN ALASKA 


By Hiram Blauvelt 


LASKA! Here I was, shooting across our great 
country in a fast-speeding Pullman, with my duds 
and shiny new .30-30 tucked under the seat beneath 

5 me. It was hard to realize. To actually be on my 
way to Alaska, America’s last frontier, where in my fondest 
sporting dreams I had ever longed to be, was almost too 
good to be true, and every once in a while I’d reach down 
arid pinch the hard round barrel of my rifle to make sure it 
was not simply a dream. 

The train was in the midst of the great American prairies, 
and I could almost imagine myself back in the times when 
great herds of buffaloes pounded those same plains with on- 
coming thunder; when this, in turn, was America’s frontier. 
What wonderful big game 
shooting the Indians must 





language fluently. They suddenly caught sight of him and 
came over, grunting “How! How!” with pleasure, and shak- 
ing hands. They then told him in their guttural Sioux they 
were going to sing a song in honor of him. It was pretty 
good, even if I didn’t understand it. The major afterwards 
explained that they made up the song as they went along, 
and it was something to this effect: 

“White Chief (meaning the officer) take Indian brave 
far across the water. Indian warriors go into battle. The 
Germans got afraid and threw away their guns. Kaiser 
Chief run away.” 

One of the old fellows told the major (in Sioux) that he 
had fought in the Custer massacre; said he was thirty years 
old, and it was a great fight. 
Later the major told me he 





have had then! 

Shortly the train pulled 
into Mandan, N.  Dak., 
near which is the Standing 
Rock Reservation of Sioux 
Indians. A small group of 
old bucks, a couple of 
squaws and some children 
were there to meet the train, 
dressed up in their best 
paint and beaded buckskins. 
Two old fellows beat on 
tom-toms while the rest did 
a dance or two and passed 
an inverted tom-tom among 
the crowd for a collection. 

Then an interesting thing 


= Setted 








had been in charge of In- 
dian troops during the Great 
War, and found them to be 
wonderful fighters. Of some 
10,000 who came under his 
observation, not one was 
guilty of cowardice, and 
they were truly great war- 
riors, particularly on scout- 
ing patrols. It all struck me 
as very pitiful. These proud 
red men who had hunted the 
game up and down their 
broad plains and fought so 
bravely to retain possession 
of them, now doing their 
old-time dances and selling 








happened. There was a 
major of the U. S. 
on the train who knew the 
Indians well and spoke their 


Lee Harrison and George Bellanger behind the big grizzly 

Army skin. It was all these two men could do to take hold of the 

: snout and the tail of this skin while it was green and 

stretch it across until it rested clear of the ground 
between them 


picture post cards to tour- 
ists for a little extra tobacco 
money. 

So I left these ghosts of 
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the glory of America’s next-to-the-last frontier with in- 
creased curiosity about what I should find in America’s 
now last frontier. 


E EMBARKED at Seattle, the U. S. seaport from 

which most travelers set out for Alaska. My ship, 
the S. S. Yukon, was very seaworthy, comfortable and 
accommodating. I was certainly agreeably surprised and 
a little fearful that the good food and comfortable quarters 
might soften me up a bit for the tough grind I knew was 
waiting between me and the big game. 

The famous Inside Passage is alone worth any sports- 
man’s time to see. We did not sight much game; a deer 
now and then came down to the water’s edge at evening, 
and flocks of passing ducks, among them some nice mal- 
lards, were seen. Other than that there was nothing ex 
cept multitudes of gulls following the ship and infesting 
the docks of every small fishing village or salmon cannery 
where we stopped. 

After this most delightful sea voyage, stopping at all the 
Alaskan ports on the way up, calling in at one of the mag- 
nificent, tremendous Alaskan glaciers, and passing all the 
delicate beauty of the Inside Passage, the boat landed me 
at Seward, Alaska. I then took a train on the U. S. gov- 
ernment railroad as far as Anchorage. Branching off 
from Anchorage, there is a spur about 75 or 100 miles 
long which goes up into the interior along Chickaloon 
River to a former government coal mine now abandoned. 
One train a month runs on these rails. We had to get 
a gasoline “kicker,” really a Ford engine installed in a 
sort of caboose, which hops right along at 40 miles, some- 
times 50 miles, an hour, depending on grade. 

My first real Alaskan thrill was when we were flying 
along at about 45 per, a steep bank ending in a racing 
white water rapids at our right, and a high rock cliff 
at our left. Suddenly grinding and squeaking of brakes 
threw us all forward on our hands and knees. A few 
curses! I crawled out from beneath a seat to see what 
was up. Ahead his lordship, a huge porcupine, was sol- 
emnly proceeding at his leisure across the rails. Our 
driver told me that a collision with one of those bristling 
fellows, weighing some 40-odd pounds, would be enough 
to derail us and shoot us down either into the rapids or 
up into the rocks on our left. 

He said when it gets a little cold the porcupines 
seem to gather in the roadbed and love to parade up 
and down on the steel rails themselves. He counted a 
prayer meeting of over fourteen porcupines so occupied in 
the dusk of one evening and came near “going to hell on 
their account,” he said. The rapids at our right certainly 
did not look inviting—too cold. Nor did the rocks 
on our left—too hard. It was a close shave, and my 
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Jack with our improvised targets and indicator used in sight- 
ing in the author's gun. Note the little pegs put in previous 
bullet holes, so as not to confuse them with the latest shots 


Alaskan big game shooting trip almost ended right there 
without pulling a-trigger. 

We finally arrived at Chickaloon, once a fair-sized village 
when the coal mine was going full blast. It now boasts of 
fourteen inhabitants, eight of whom are Indians. Here | 
joined up with my outfit, which consisted of George Bel- 
langer, my guide; Lee Harrison, horse wrangler and packer ; 
Jack Hubschmidt, packer; and Slim Crocker, cook. They 
were a pretty fine bunch. Slim’s biscuits didn’t kill 
Jack, who had been a butcher among his other 

occupations, including a cavalryman in the 

Swiss Army, a gold miner and kangaroo hunter 

for hides in Australia, and finally a trapper 

and big game guide in Alaska, had the reputa- 
tion of being one of the best bear skinners in 

Alaska. 

He could separate a bear from his rug 
in a manner that made it a joy to see him 
use a knife. Lee Harrison, once a Montana 
cowboy, had that natural way with horses that 
always keeps a pack train running smoothly. 
Aside from that he was a first-class cook and 
had the knack of making a camp look like home 
in about half an hour. He could build a supper 
table with nothing but an axe and no nails. As 
for George, he and I became close friends. | 
never saw a harder worker, a better big game 
guide, or a finer all-around fellow—keen of eye, 
quick and sure of foot, even-tempered, indus- 
trious, hard-working and with a veritable scent 

| for game. It is to George that a great deal of 
| the credit of this story must go. While George 
and Lee and Slim were assembling supplies and 
getting the pack train ready, I bethought myselt 
of my new rifle. It had arrived after a long 
delay at the arsenal just before I left home. In 
fact I just had time to clean off the thick grease 


anyone. 





Jack put the target halfway up the tailings dump of the old mine shaft, 
retreating after each shot behind the log cabin for safety’s sake, when 


sighting in the gun 


in which it was packed before I caught the 
train. 
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the story—to prove that there’s a lot to big game 











shooting outside of luck. I know this will inter- 
est shooters all over the United States, because 
each one of them is probably planning to take 
an extended trip for big game some day and 
may not know that by proper preparation they 
may save themselves a lot of costly mistakes. 


PLANNED my Alaska trip at least a year 

ahead of the time I expected to go. Most 
shooting trips are rushed through at the last mo- 
ment, and without sufficient preparations. I did a 
lot of reading; sounds strange, but it is true. 
Magazines like Outpoor Lire can do more to 
save a man from making mistakes in the field 
and mountains than anything else. You profit 
by the errors of others and learn to avoid the 
common pitfalls. No sportsman living has hunted 
so much that he cannot get something out of 
reading good books or good magazines on out- 
door subjects. I might add that even in Alaska, 
where men are living right next to big game all 
the-time, and shoot their own food, the hunters 
are ravenous readers of outdoor literature. 

Next, as to the shooting: Most sportsmen go 








Eskimo kiddy digging into a jar of salad mayonnaise, which to him is 
far more delicate and to be desired than ice cream or candy, or even 


an Eskimo pie! 


And here a digression is in order and should prove of 
interest to every serious big game sportsman, and others 
who, too often it seems to me, don’t know big game shooting 
and think it is just a question of buying a heavy caliber rifle 
of some kind, boarding a train and then a horse for the wilds, 
stumbling across a big lumbering animal or having a guide 
point it out, raising the gun, pulling the trigger, and letting 
the taxidermist and photographers do the rest. When I got 
back with a most excellent bag, friends and others, some of 
whom should have known better, said I was just plain 
“lucky.” When I left home, I had said I wanted to get a 
pair of good sheep heads, at least one or two good goat heads, 
a black bear, one of the big Alaska moose heads, and a 
grizzly if possible. I had heard a lot about the famous and 
rare blue glacier bears which are so scarce and so seldom 
bagged, but had not dared hope for anything in that direc- 
tion. When I returned home with exactly what I wanted 
and had set out for, with the almost mythical blue bear 
among my trophies besides, everyone simply leaned back and 
said it was just “too much.” They “never saw such luck in 
the world.” 

Now a fellow must admit that luck does play a part in big 
game shooting, but I would like to tell a little of my side of 


into the field without having had sufficient ex- 
perience with the guns they are using. This is 
natural. In most localities it is pretty hard to 
find a place where you can work out with a 
heavy, high powered rifle. As one old buck said about these 
modern, new-fangled rifles that carry so far, “Darn, I don’t 
like "em. Every time you shoot ’em off, you’ve got to wait 
until the newspapers come in at the end of the week to find 
out whether or not you killed somebody in the next county.” 

A lot of shooting is at game on the run, when a man must 
shoot, and shoot quickly. His rifle must have become second 
nature to him. His concentration must be on the game, 
which is fast moving away, so that his aim must be instinc- 
tive, and his working of the rifle a reflex action. This can’t 
be achieved by shooting a rifle ten or a dozen times a year. 
How to practice without using a lot of expensive ammuni- 
tion, shooting the tops off near-by hills, and perhaps anni- 
hilating whole flocks of near-by cows is a question. [I hit 
upon a solution. There was a long building on our place 
(which was formerly a farm) that they used to use for ox 
stalls. Partitions had been torn out and cordwood was stored 
there. I had the cordwood all taken out, fitted it up like a 
regular “Coney Island” shooting gallery, with moving tar- 
gets, ducks, glass balls on water, clay pipes and room for 
paper targets too. I bought a .22 caliber U. S. Springfield, 
model 1922, and turned good lead into bad to my heart’s 
content. 

You wili notice that the action, weight and 
everything was similar to the U. S. Sporting 














Springfield, model .30-30, which I intended to 
use later on my trip, with a 220-grain bullet. 
The result was I was getting some mighty 
valuable and inexpensive artillery practice with 
what was virtually my big game rifle, for about 
a year before I left for the wilds. By the 
time I landed in Alaska, my .30-30 was practi- 
cally second nature with me. So that I wouldn’t 
flinch with the heavier caliber, I did quite a bit 
of trap shooting with the shotgun. I think this 
is valuable to the big game shooter, since it 
teaches him to concentrate on moving objects and 
accustoms him to loud reports and stiff recoils. 
It gets him in the habit of shooting with relaxed 
and flexible muscles. 


‘THE wisdom of getting so accustomed to rifle 
action that you shoot automatically was later 
verified by Andy Simons, who told me he once 
had a man who thought he was shooting at a big 
brown bear, but in his excitement was really 
pumping every cartridge out of the rifle with- 
out pulling the trigger once, so that when it was 
all over and the bear was gone, the unexploded 
cartridges all lay on the ground with the bear 








The old medicine man who rules the island, with his two beautiful 
young wives, all entranced with the mysteries of harmonicas 


safely on his way. The man was so excited that 
he forgot to pull the (Continued on page 80) 
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An Annabessacook cove 










aine b ASS are Different 


By (harles J. Oberly 


7AINE bass will never take those things,” said Del 
Moore, the best guide in Kennebec County and 
points north, as he cast a scornful eye over the 
collection of plugs I had spread out lovingly in 





the bottom of the boat. 

“What do you mean, they won’t take them?” I snapped 
back with some asperity and a bit of anxiety, too, for I had 
a lot of respect for Del’s piscatorial knowledge. 

“You won't get a strike 


“Just what I said,” he retorted. 
all day. Those funny-looking 
things might work all right out 
West where the fish don’t know 
any better, but Maine bass are 
different.” He spat expertly over 
the side of the boat into the crys- 
tal waters of Lake Annabessacook 
and cocked a weatherwise eye at 
the thunder heads over Mount 
Pisgah’s bald top. 

“T wouldn’t give you a nickel 
for a boatload of them,” he said. 

That was a terrible blow. I 
had spent hours in a_ Boston 
sporting goods shop picking out 
those beautiful plugs. They had 
cost me a lot of money too. And 
there was the trifling matter of 
a shining new level wind, anti- 
back lash reel and a casting rod 
like a rapier of dull steel. 

And here I was on the best 
bass waters in the state of Maine, 
arguing with a bull-headed guide 
who had never fished with plugs 
anyway. It was too much. 

“Well, I’m going to fish with 
them and I’m going to catch fish 
too,” I shouted. 

“It’s your funeral,” retorted 
Del. “All I get is $5 a day for 
pushing you around.” And he shot 












another stream of tobacco juice at a dragon fly that was 
hovering over the bow of the boat. 

And so we started out. Annabessacook spread her spring- 
fed purity around us. Tall pines nodded to the rippling 
waters. A blue heron flapped his lazy way overhead. Wasn't 
it a New England poet who asked, “What is so rare as a 
day in June?” He could have taken in July too if he was 
talking about the state of Maine. 

There is an Indian legend concerning Annabessacook and 
her sister sheet of water, Ma- 
ranacook. It seems that an In- 
dian chief had two daughters, 
Mary and Anna. Anna was the 
“best cook”; Mary was “no cook.” 
And there you are. 

All of which has nothing to do 
with fishing, with which this tale 
is principally concerned. 

Well, I started throwing those 
plugs while Del rowed the boat 
and made sarcastic remarks. I 
threw those plugs till my arm was 
like a big league pitcher’s after 
nine innings of Babe Ruth be- 
tween him and the catcher. 

I threw them into the weeds 
and out of the weeds. I threw 
them over the rocky ledges and 
into deep water. I threw wob- 
blers and darters and spray- 
throwers and deep water plugs. I 
gave them everything I had. And 
up to noon my score was no runs, 
no hits, no errors and no strikes. 

“What did I tell you?” said 
Del. “Let’s get out on the shore 
and catch us some bait.” 

Mains I knew when I was licked. | 
followed meekly when Del 
climbed out. A tiny brook made 
it’s way (Continued on page 53) 


Circle—The younger 

generation shows 

commendable inter- 

est. Below—This 

string preferred a 
frog diet 








Circle—T his 
bass tried to pick a 
fight with a plug and 
got the worst of it 
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‘“‘Pushers'’ 1n front of their cabins on the main street of the little village of Samburg 


Answering the Call 


n Reelfoot Lake 


By -Ann Arnold Wilkins 


ne 2 And it’s a blamed good thing th’ ain’t but one 
such! You wimmen talk too much! You scare 
the ducks away!” 

This ultimatum, issued by Jim Scott, was directed to his 
wife. Native Reelfoot guides are wont to refer to their 
women folks in the somewhat uncomplimentary way of “my 
old hides.” Therefore, the nomenclature had been appro- 
priated by Jim and applied to the women guests sojourning 
over the week-end in the Scott camp at Samburg, Reelfoot 
Lake, Tenn. 

“Oh, Jim,” pleaded Mrs. Scott in pathetic tones, “do let 
us go out and watch the shooting! We'll stay behind a blind 
and be as still as mice. We'll promise on our word to keep 
quiet.” 

So Jim had relented, and four “ole hides” stayed in a skiff 
behind the saw grass, with but the lowest of murmured con- 
versations, but with suppressed excitement. 

Off over the gray expanse of water, dotted here and there 
with small and large cypress trunks, in all stages of dilapida- 
tion, some squat and round, broken off but a few inches 
above the water, others thin and wan, pointing like ghostly 
exclamation marks to the sky, can be seen boats, in the early 
morning, wending their way through the acres of saw grass 
lanes. 

In the bow of each boat sits a sportsman, hip-booted, 
khaki-suited, duxbac cap pulled low over eyes, gun resting on 
knees. Opposite him sits his guide, in the Reelfoot vernacu- 
lar called a “pusher,” because it is necessary for him to use 
a long pole with a blunt end, to push his boat off the count- 
less submerged snags, logs and the tricky underwater growth 
known as “limber jacks.” 

Bow-facing oars (used almost exclusively in this section) 
have propelled his boat over the open stretches of 





, 


water, but in the thick tangle of the stems of Yonkopin 
They are thrown inside the boat, 


lilies, oars are useless. 


the boat being literally pushed into the blinds of the duck 
marshes. 

In the bow of the boats will be observed something that 
at first may be mistaken for the hydra-headed serpent of 
Herculean fame. It is the pusher’s bunch of trained decoys, 
in lake parlance the females, known as “Susies,” with their 
“gentleman friends,” the drakes. A pusher hatches his 
bunch of decoys from ducks whose ancestors his forefathers 
hunted, and begins their education at an early age. Repeated 
lessons of throwing corn into the boats, with a command to 
the young ducks to get into the boats, in time associates the 
inside of the boat with the feed that, to the young duck, is 
most edible, so that finally they will scramble into the boats 
at command, without the throwing of corn. 


N THE graceful arch of their sleek, shining heads, they 

have all the appearance of expectant enjoyment of the 
role they are about to assume, that of decoying their wild 
brethren for the sport of the huntsmen. 

Their ancestors were the wildest of wild ducks, but a cen- 
tury of domestication of these mallard type, green head 
drakes, and mottled tan females has tamed the wild strain to 
the tractability of a household pet. 

In Rag Point Pocket, wide boards have been nailed to a 
queer growing cypress tree, whose feathery limbs droop 
down like a giant umbrella. On the boards stands a sports- 
man, head and shoulders shielded by the drooping limbs, gun 
ready to handy, eyes fixed with hypnotic gaze on wrist watch, 
waiting for the hour to strike. 

Near by is a tall bare snag, to the top of which a hunter 
has climbed by means of a rope and short slats nailed on the 
side. The upper part is hollow, but a few crosspieces, nailed 
inside, make a good stand. 

In the hollow trunk of a squat low cypress stump, bobs 
the dun-colored cap of one Pluppie Scott, aged twenty, out 
on the lake since daybreak to consummate what is technically 
known as “grabbing a blind.” Other blind grabbers had come 
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after him, but none had preceded him. The earliest 
grabber gets the choicest blind. 

Five minutes to 8, and the ducks have come into 
the pocket, rising, circling low, and pitching into the 
stools, where the “Susies” are tethered, their con- 
stant quacking and moving having proven for the 
millionth time the unfailing efficacy of the feminine 
lure. 


HREE minutes to 8! A hundred sportsmen 

within an area of a few square miles hardly dare 
breathe. One minute of! Lungs expel deep-drawn 
breaths. Hearts pound. The Reelfoot shooting 
hour, the hour of 8! Bang!!! 

As no kind of artificial blinds 1s allowed by law 
on Reelfoot Lake, shooters usually run their boats 
into saw grass, bending the grass over the top of the 
boat, tying the ends together, making a “tunnel” of 
grass. Boats are sometimes placed in the young 
willow trees, growing in the marshes. As in the 
case of Pluppie Scott, pushers frequently place 
sportsmen on big logs, or in hollow stumps. More 
adventurous huntsmen climb the tall snags, and 
make a seat in the top. This brings them nearer the 
flying ducks, and gives a better view. Of course 
there are occasional involuntary “high dives” made 
from these eyries and once an inveterate smoker, 
carelessly throwing a match, set fire to his pedestal. 
and was rescued with much difficulty. 

As the day wore on, and afternoon drifted mistily 
gray about us, the men succeeded in getting almost, 
but not quite, their quota of game. Mallard, black 
duck, baldpate, ring-neck, and teal, made a little 
mountain of feathery bodies in the skiff, occupied 
by the women. The “Susies” were quiet, almost 
motionless. A few of the slaughtered floated about, 
not yet garnered in by our watchful pusher, Bose 
Hutchcraft. Where, but a short time before, it had 
seemed to almost rain ducks, now no ducks came. 

A strange quiet settled down over this weird body 
of water, while it seemed to take on a vague un- 
reality. A study in gray! Gray prone logs that 
the hand of time, helped by wind and 
wave, has bleached to the whiteness of 
dead bones! Gray grim trunks of the 
cypress, ages old, forming a forest of 
deadness, and decay. Each might appro- 
priately be the grave mark, in lieu of a 
tombstone, of one of the number who 
perished when the angry Master of Life, 
as the Indian legend has it, left his giant 
footprint, where the earth sank, and the 
waters rushed in. Gray water, that on 
bright days is a cerulean blue, gray saw 
grass, and gray trunks of young willows, 
and gray line of sky that comes down to 
meet the grayer line of shore. 


HE writer has visited Reelfoot Lake nS 


periodically since a very young child. 
It has not been so many years since the 
Reelfoot country lay stark and wild, 
minus the touches of civilization that fol- 
low in the wake of gas and electricity; 
devoid of publicity occasioned by state 
ownership and the press; when this sec- 
tion was guiltless of Night Rider scan- 
dals; when each trip to the lake took on 
the exciting adventure of reconquering 
an unconquered wilderness, 

The Moving Finger of Progress has 
written in miles of hard-surfaced roads, 
to and around the lake. Now, one jumps 
in his flivver at Dyers- 
burg, or Union Cay, @ @eatanced 
mid-morning, and eats decoys, some 
his lunch on the lake snake meaaie 
shore. Then, the elders man friends’ 
planned weeks ahead for Whosechatter 
the annual Reelfoot out- 4ssing ducks 
(Continued on page 51) 
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Above—A queer, 

still growing cypress 

tree often used as a 
duck blind 


Right — Hunter 
climbing a tall snag 
to construct a plat- 
form. With a rope 
he will pull up the 
short planks and 
nail them in place. 
From this eyrie he 
will shoot high-fly- 
ing ducks 


Oval — A_ Reelfoot 
Aunter with his kill 
and his decoys 
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M, aking Your Own 


Deco ys 


fiv.J. 7. (uenin 





AAVING been a 
duck hunting nut 
since I was eight 
il years old, and be- 
ing the kind of nut who 
wants a big raft of decoys, 
[ naturally tried various 
ways of getting together 
plenty of stool that would 
be light enough to handle. 
It’s a simple enough thing 
to carry stacks of decoys if 
a fellow is shooting on a 











ber of commerce of the near- 
est large city will bring the 
names of dealers in corks, 
and if they do not carry the 
natural material, they can 
tell a fellow where it can be 
had. 

When the cork has ar- 
rived, or while waiting for 
it, one can begin making 
his patterns for the bodies 
and heads. The body pat- 
terns will save cork, for 








large body of water and if 
he goes to and from the 
shooting grounds in a boat, hk : 
but where a shooter must pack his decoys on his back in 
some instances, he is out to cut down weight. I also want 
my decoys with low heads. I don’t care for a decoy that 
appears frightened, ready to jump. I don’t want my dummy 
birds to have necks stretched a foot high. The heads must 
be low, just as they are on contented ducks. 
There must be quite a number of duck hunters chasing 
around over the country who feel as I do about decoys, and 
among them there must be many who like to make some 
of the things they use. Of course, some of the boys will 
throw up their hands and exclaim—“Make our own decoys? 
Not us! We couldn’t make a decoy in a month that would 
look like any ducks we have ever seen!”—but there isn’t 
anything difficult about it. Any hunter who can use a saw, 
a cabinet rasp, a screw driver and a drill can make cork 
decoys good enough to fool any old duck that ever waved 
a wing, and the dummies he turns out will be strong enough 
to last a lifetime and light enough to carry if the shooting 
ground is quite a distance from the spot where the road ends. 
The first thing to get is the cork, natural cork just as it 
comes from the tree. This is shipped in bales weighing 
about 275 pounds. The bales are made up of slabs running 
from about 1%4 inches to 3% inches thick. The slabs vary in 
size from pieces just large enough to make one body up to 
big pieces from which one may cut a half dozen or more 
bodies. As cork is the bark of a tree, and as it is not all 
smooth like the finished bottle corks we see, there is some 
waste due to cracks, but the home decoy maker can afford 
to waste the poorer parts because the total cost of the flock 
of stool will be very low compared with the cost of “store 
boughten” decoys. : 
Despite the Eighteenth Amendment, and the resultant in- 
creased use of corks, the 
cost of cork in the 
rough is not high. I 





and that was for a lot 
that weighed 60 pounds. 
The cost would have 
been slightly lower had 
[ taken more. That 
might be a suggestion 
to a group of duck 
hunters who could pool 
together and get a bale, 
then divide it. In most 
of the cities there are 
factories that make 
bottle corks. At such 


plants the natural slabs 
can be secured. If there 
is no cork plant in the 
neighborhood, a_ letter 





Slab of cork marked for cutting six pintail and three teal 


: Inset—Teal head and body ready for finishing with 
paid 11 cents a pound, = é rasp. Head was sawed and partly trimmed with axe. 
in. % Below—Finished pintail or sprig. Weight about I pound 


they can be moved around 
on. the slabs to find the 
best way to get the most 
bodies out of each piece. In the . upper illustration 
the body patterns of sprig and teal are shown outlined on 
the big slab of cork. The sprig, or pintail as the bird is 
known in the East and Middle West, is the most highly 
prized species of duck in California and the most plentiful, 
so I naturally made sprig decoys for my larger type, but 
in a mallard territory the body pattern should, of course, 
be made like a mallard, with a broad tail instead of pointed 
as for sprig. The sprig pattern is 5 inches wide and 14 inches 
long. For mallards I would make the pattern 6 
inches wide and 14 inches long. The teal pattern is 334 inches 
wide and 9% inches long. For canvasbacks the pattern 
would be 6 inches wide and 12 or 13 inches long, and 
for broadbills, or bluebills as we call them here on the west 
coast, it would be either 5 or 6 inches wide and 11 or 13 
inches long, depending on whether or not a majority of the 
birds were the lesser or greater scaup. A widgeon pattern 
could be made 5 inches wide and 12 inches long. 


OME of the cork will be thin and appear useless for stool. 

A piece 2 inches thick will make a teal that will ride as 
high in the water as a much thicker wooden duck. If all 
the small ducks that are wanted have been made of the thin 
slabs, two pieces of 2-inch material may be fastened together 
with wire to make a body thick enough for a large duck. 
Take 10-inch lengths of wire about \% inch in diameter, 
bend them like the letter U, then sharpen the points. Place 
two slabs of thin cork together and force wire through the 
slabs from top to bottom, then twist the two ends tightly on 
the bottom, bend the wire over and clinch into cork. Two 
of these large staples of wire, one forward and the other 
aft, will hold the two slabs together permanently. 

Except for shooting 
on waters where there 
are few teal, it is advis- 
able to make some of 
the decoys of the teal 





variety. The little de- 
coys help to increase 
the size of the flock, 
they are very light in 
weight, take up but little 
space when packed for 
carrying, and in mark- 
ing out the slabs of cork 
there are places between 
cracks just large enough 
for a teal body but not 
big enough for a mal- 
lard, sprig or canvas- 
back. Ruddy duck 
decoys can be the 
smaller size for use in- 
(Continued on page 54) 
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Rocky Mountain Goat 
(Oreamnos americanus) 


Painted for the Ourpoor Lire Nature Series by Robert Lindneux 
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Announcement: 


Conservation Awards for 1928 


To HERBERT L. STODDARD, PRAIRIE DU SAC, WIS., 


quaint sports- 


AND W. J. Dawe, ELKo, NEv. 


Statement of the ( ommittee 


should be given recognition 
for their accomplishments, 





men with the 
idea behind the 
annual Outpoor Lire gold 
medal awards, the com- 
mittee wishes to preface 
its report with the follow- 
ing’: 

Whether or not we 
have the great sport of 
fishing and hunting in the 
future lies with us who 
are now in possession of 
the remaining supply of 
wild life. We have a rec- 
ord of what has gone be- 





fore us, we know that 
places once abundantly 
supplied with fish and 








W. J. Dawe, winner of the 
Western award 





Herbert L. Stoddard, win- 
ner of the Eastern award 


and with the hope that 
this acknowledgment of 
their services to sports- 


men would stimulate oth- 
ers to greater effort, he 
began in 1923 to give 
through Ovutpoor LIFE 
his annual award to two 
men, one east of the Mis- 
sissippi River and _ the 
other west of the Missis- 
sippi, who, in the opinion 
of the committee, had at- 
tained something out- 
standing in any of the 
branches of fish and game 
work. 

J. P. Cuenrn, 
Award Committee. 





Chairman 





game are devoid of both, 
and we know some of the 
remedies to forestall a repetition of the 
mistakes of the past. We also have a sup- 
ply of seed with which to start replenish- 
ing, and what we need is further and 
better knowledge of how best to provide 
for the future. 

We can no longer expect nature to 
provide our sport. With the army of 
anglers and hunters increasing at a 
rapid rate, with good roads being ex- 
tended to what were remote regions a 
few years ago, with rapid transportation 
to places that were formerly inacces- 
sible, with better fishing tackle and im- 
proved guns and ammunition, we must 
assist nature if we expect to have worth- 
while sport in the future. 


GPORTSMEN throughout the country 
know that fish and game must have 


better protection, that game birds must be propagated, that 
game breeding methods must be improved, that diseases 
among birds, animals and fishes must be studied, that preda- 
tory species must be controlled; but knowing these facts there 
are altogether too few individuals who are willing to devote 
time and energy, and sometimes money, to finding im- 
proved ways of accomplishing these things on which our 
future sport depends. Leaders are needed in every branch of 
We must have men who 


the game. Leaders are necessary. 
are willing to de- 





1923 


1924 


1925 
1926 


1927 





Previous recipients of the 
OUTDOOR LIFE award: 


John M. Phillips, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Col. G. Soulard Turner 
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Governor of issouri, 
now U. S. Secretary of 
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William C. Adams, Mass. 


Isador Zellerbach, Calif. 
W. B. Coleman, Boule- 


vard, Va. 

A. P. Bigelow, Ogden, 
Utah. 

a Green, Galesburg, 


Il. 
J. Stokley Ligon, Santa 
Fe, N. M. 








HERBERT L. STODDARD 

Winner of Eastern Award 
TODDARD grew up on a farm near 
Prairie du Sac, Wis. He early be- 
came interested in taxidermy and orni- 
thology, and for some years worked as a 
field naturalist for the Milwaukee Public 
Museum. He was then put on the staff 
of the Field Museum of Chicago, partic- 
ipating in many scientific expeditions and 
becoming an expert wild life photog- 
rapher. Finally he was selected by the 
U. S. Biological Survey to take charge 

of the Georgia quail investigation. 

A number of owners of large quail pre- 
serves in Georgia had put up to the Bio- 
logical Survey the question: “What is 
wrong with our quail crop?” 

The Biological Survey answered: “If 
you will furnish the funds, we will set 


to work and find out.” 

The funds were subscribed, and Stoddard has spent the 
last five years “finding out” about Georgia quail. 
ect was under the supervision of Dr. W. L. McAtee of the 
Division of Food Habits Research. 

While Stoddard had previously demonstrated his ability 
to do better what others had already done well, it was in 
Georgia quail that he showed how to do well two things 
which had heretofore not been done at all; namely, (1) to 


The proj- 


define in figures all 
of the factors af- 





vote time to the 
study of the numer- 
ous problems that 
confront us in fish 
and game matters, 
and the work of 
such men should be 
recognized, for 
upon them rests the 
sport to which we 
may look forward 
ten or twenty years 
hence. 

Knowing this, 
John A. McGuire, 
publisher of OvtT- 
poor LiFe, set about 
to see that such lead- 
ers in conservation 


man 





J. P. Cuentn, Rod 
and Gun Editor of 
The San Francisco 
Examiner, Chair- 


The Outdoor Life Award Committee for 1928 J 


oe 





Dr. R. Fred Pettit, 
Albuquerque, New 
Mexico 





Ross L. Leffler, 


President 

Pennsylvania 

Board of Game 
Commissioners 


fecting the welfare 
of a given species 
of game in a given 
region; (2) to de- 
velop by actual field 
tests a practical tech- 
nic for controlling 
those factors and 
thus securing a 
larger annual game 
crop. 

To put it in other 
words, Stoddard 
showed how to 
double or treble the 
quail crop in 
Georgia at a (Con- 
tinued on page 57) 
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An _ illustration 
appearing in 
Harper's Maga- 
zine in 1867 de- 
picting “‘Wild 
Bill’s’’ fight with 
the McCanles 
Sang 


Curtis. 


Above—William M. 
McCanles, who de- 
clares that Hickok 
shot down his father 
in cold blood while 
the latter was un- 
armed 


Right — Buffalo Bill 
as he appeared before 
the world while con- 
ducting his Wild 
West show 


( By courtesy of the Philadelphia Public Ledger) 


OR almost a half century the 
exploit of “Wild Bill” Hickok 
in killing ten armed men in a 
dimly lighted room has_ been 
water mark in Western hero- 
ism. There have been plenty of other 
heroic exploits, of course, but not one could equal the daring 
of this frontiersman. 

“Wild Bill’s” fight with the McCanles gang is one of the 
classics of the border. The grandfathers of the present 
generation were thrilled with the story as it was told in the 
yellowbacks. “Wild Bill” in person even toured the West- 
ern country in “The Scouts of the Plains” and demonstrated 
how he slaughtered the roughneck McCanles bunch. The 
exploits of “Wild Bill” even have been worked over into 





Below — ‘‘Wild Bill’? Hickok escaping 
from a reconnoitering party under 
Hickok’s horse was shot from 
under him and his companion was 
wounded, but ‘‘Wild Bill’’ escaped 
without a scratch. 

seriously questioned 


Mythical Exploits 


of “Wild Bill” Hickok 
and Buffalo Bill 
oy Buckingham 

























“Wild Bill’ Hickok, whose reputed 
exploits have enshrined him as one 
of the greatest of Western gunmen 





a movie and the present-day youngsters may see this master 
mauler in action. 

Now comes William Monroe McCanles, of Kansas City, 
Mo., whose father was a member of the so-called McCanles 
gang, to brand Hickok as a murderer and a magnificent 
boaster. 

McCanles, who is seventy-nine, was a witness of the “Mc- 
Canles gang” slaying of this much-praised hero and saw his 
unarmed father shot down. McCanles is the only living eye- 
witness of the slaying. McCanles, with his brother 
and sisters, has remained si- 
lent for more than sixty years 
and borne the odium cast upon 
their father’s memory by the 
But the 
film repetition of the story 
aroused him. 


, ie “Wild Bill” yarns. 









ICKOK’S halo is due 
really to the first story 
printed about him by Col. 


George Ward Nichols in 1867. 
Nichols wrote that he got his 
story from Hickok while he 
was stationed at Springfield, 
Mo. This story has ‘Wild 
Bill” as narrator of the terrific 


battle with the McCanles 
gang. According to Hickok, 


he carried away eleven buck- 
shot in his body and thirteen 
knife wounds. This story 
gave him a national reputation. 

According to Hickok, “McKandlas” was the captain of a 
gang of desperadoes, horse thieves, regular cutthroats who 
terrorized the plains. 

“McKandlas was the biggest scoundrel and bully of them 
all,” Hickok said. He encountered the McCanles gang while 
visiting at the home of Mrs. “Waltman” in southern Ne- 
braska. The place was surrounded, so Hickok invited in 
the boss bandit. 

“McKandlas was 


no coward,” Hickok narrates. “He 
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jumped inside the room with his gun leveled to 
shoot, but he was not quick enough. My rifle ball 
went through his heart. 

“His disappearance was followed by a yell from 
the gang and there was dead silence. I put down 
the rifle and took up the revolver and I said to my- 
self, ‘Only six shots and nine men to kill. Save 
your powder, Bill, for the death hag’s comin’.’ I 
could think clear and strong. 


HE ruffians came crashing in at both doors. 

How wild they looked, with their red, drunken 
faces and inflamed eyes, shouting and cussing. But 
I never aimed more deliberately in my life. 

“One, two, three, four; and four men fell dead. 

“That didn’t stop the rest. Two of them fired 
their bird guns at me. And then I felt a sting run 
all over me. The room was full of smoke. Two 
got in close to me, their eyes glaring out of the 
clouds. One I knocked down with my fist. The 
second I shot dead. The other three clutched me 
and crowded me onto the bed. I fought hard. I 
broke with my hand one man’s arm. He had his 
fingers around my throat. Before I could get to 
my feet I was struck across the breast with the 
stock of a rifle and I felt the blood rushing out of 
my nose and mouth. Then I got ugly and I re- 
member I got hold of a knife and then it was all 
cloudy like, and I was wild and I struck savage 
blows, following the devils from one side of the 
room to the other, into corners, striking and slash- 
ing until I knew every one was dead.” 

The Nebraska State Historical Society recently 
completed an investigation of the McCanles shoot- 
ing, even going so far as to 
interview all those now living 
of the people who lived at Rock 
Creek at the time. Its official 
report holds that “Wild Bill” 
was just a bragger. 

“We have tried to tell the cor- 
rect story,” McCanles said, “for 
the truth has been known many 
years in that part of Nebraska, 
but it seemed as if that first 
magazine story, retold, was con- 
sidered correct. 


“*T“HE shooting goes back to 

1861, when James B. 
Hickok was stock tender at the 
pony-express station at Rock 
Creek. Father had sold the ex- 
press station to Russel, Majors 
& Waddell. Hickok was about 
twenty-three then, with a pro- 


truding upper lip, and my 
father nicknamed him ‘Duck 
sill’ This name angered 


Hickok, who was something of 
a dandy. 

_“Horace Wellman was sta- 
tion keeper. The failure of the 
company to make payments an- 
gered my father. In July Well- 
man started for Brownville, 100 
miles east, for supplies and 
promised to bring the money. 

_ “When he returned, ten days later, father and two of his 
hired men, James Woods and James Gordon, were at a little 
ranch house near the station. Wellman went into the sta- 
tion and father, anxious to collect the money, went to the 
kitchen door to learn if Wellman had brought it. He and I 
went to the door alone. Woods and Gordon were near the 
barn, some distance away. 

“So the McCanles ‘gang of desperadoes, armed to the 
teeth,’ dwindles in fact to myself, a twelve-year-old boy, and 
my father, both unarmed. Woods and Gordon were not armed. 

“The station was a log house. One end was partitioned 
off as a bedroom with a calico curtain. 

“Mrs. Wellman said her husband would not come out. 
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Sitting Bull and Buffalo Bill—Copyrighted by D. F. Barry 





Suffalo Bill in his scout costume. 
Copyrighted by D. F. Barry 


My father told her to send him 
out or he would drag him out. 
“Just then Hickok stepped to 
the side of Mrs. Wellman. 
“Hickok asked if Wellman 
and father weren’t friends and 
father said they were. Father 
asked for a drink and Hickok 
handed him the dipper. As fa- 
ther handed back the dipper he 


noticed Hickok fumbling _ be- 
hind the curtain. Father stepped 
around to the front door and 


said: 

“‘Now, Jim, if you have any- 
thing against me come out and 
fight fair.’ 


“AT THAT moment Hickok 

fired. The bullet struck fa- 
ther in the breast. Hickok was 
behind the curtain. Father was 
shot with his own rifle, one he had loaned Wellman for 
his trip. 

“When Gordon and Woods arrived Hickok came to the 
door with a revolver. Gordon turned and ran and Hickok 
shot him twice in the back. Hickok fired twice at Woods, 
who ran around the house. Wellman then beat him to death 
with a hoe. Then Wellman ran to where I was with fa- 
ther, yelling, ‘Let’s kill them all.” I dodged and then ran 
to the ravine. I heard Mrs. Wellman yelling, ‘Kill him! 
Kill him!’ 

“That is the true, eyewitness story of the wonderful hero- 
ism of ‘Wild Bill’ Hickok. I was only twelve years old 
then, but I can still see the picture (Continued on page 40) 
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& Lett —Pegéy 
fetches a bir 

to Doc while 
Bob looks on 


™~ 













Oval—Peggy found the birds in 
a jumble of briars and came 
out wet with dew 


7 WHERE is an adage 
ards of Bex tect 
pigs in pokes. This 
saying is so old that it was already a quotation in 1510, 
when used by Sir T. More in his “A Merrie Jest.” That 
old saw is true. A pig in a gunny bag is an unknown 
quantity ; always was, and always will be. 

Alongside that poked pig proverb there should be one 
about the risks involved in the purchase of untrained bird 
dogs. The same hazards are confronted and the ultimate 
outcome is just as doubtful in one instance as in the other. 
If anything, the buyer of the pup runs the greater risk, for 
the pig purchaser can look within the sack, while the dog 
buyer can’t. He can only feed the bird dog until it grows 
up, spend a small fortune having it trained, and trust to luck 
that it will ever amount to anything. 

I have seen delightfully marked puppies, scions of genera- 
ations of blue blood, turn out to be absolutely worthless afield. 
I have seen perfect pointer parents with good, bad, indiffer- 





ent and worse than hopeless offspring, all from the same lit- 


ter. Often one pup of an excellent family matures into an 
inveterate, valueless, rabbit chaser. Not infrequently just 
one bird dog really worth while proves out, upon final train- 
ing, from a large generation of an illustrious line. On the 
other hand, some small setter of mongrel mien may develop 
into the sensation of the section. I once owned a dropper 
that could find more prairie chickens than any dog I ever 
saw, before or since. 

In New Mexico I once hunted over a crinkly-haired little 
brown dog no bigger than a badger. As far as I could tell, 
that Mexican shepherd’s dog didn’t have one drop of bird 
dog in his veins, yet he handled blue scaled quails among the 
mesquite and cactus in the great desert-painted canyons to 
perfection. Around that little dog clings a cluster of mem- 
ories now very precious to me. 

So it goes. Then there is Peggy. 


II 


“Tf you want to see a real bird dog, come over,” 
his voice booming in my ear over the telephone. 


said Doc, 


Tne Brving of Leegy | 


By Guy DW. ‘Von Schriltz 


[I went—and saw Peggy for the first time. I went, not 
because I had any great faith in Doc’s judgment as to a 
dog that would excite my envy. Doc knows dogs all right. 
Ever since I’ve known him he has had six or eight out in his 
back yard making the neighbors hate him. Among’ that 
six or eight he usually has two or three very satisfac- 
tory dogs, really worth-while dogs. But bird dogs are 
like wives, you know; so few men can see the intrinsic 
value in other men’s 
wives. 

I found Peggy 
anything but a living 
incarnation of my 
idea of what a real 
bird dog should be. 
She was a_ small, 
sad-faced setter, with 
inflamed, mattery 
eyes and sore feet. 
She needed a bath, 
she needed some 
wholesome food 
rather badly, and she 
needed the rigorous 
application of some 
flea deterrent. She 
was, altogether, a 
rather pathetic little 
creature, half sick 
and not overly happy. 

But when Peggy 
had sat some time 
listening with ladylike patience to our voices, cocking an ear 
first at Doc, then one at me, for all the world as though she 
understood every word we said, and she came over to me 
and laid her chin in my hand, looking trustingly up at me, 
iccepting me, then and there, as a friend, my heart went out 
to her, and I began to understand why Doc had seen fit to 
trade a proved dog and considerable cash for her. 

However, in spite of the sentiment involved in the trans- 
action, I doubted the good business of the swap. A sore- 
footed dog is a nuisance in the field. Quail season was only 
a month away, and Doc had no time to finish up half-trained 
setters, as I understood Peggy to be. One can do wonders, 
however, with an intelligent dog in a month’s time. I found 
that out when Doc let Peggy out of the crate beside a 
southwestern Missouri hedge row the day quail season 
opened. 


OW, just a word about that dog crate. The idea is 
Doc’s. It is a good one, and it is not patented. As you 
see in the illustration it is built beneath the raised rear lid of 
a small coupe. What you can’t see, however, is that it is 
collapsible and can be removed in one minute by unscrewing 
four thumbscrews. All last season we hauled two and often- 
times three grown dogs about in it, with ample room for 
them all. ; 
“There! How’s that for three nice setters?” said Doc, 
pushing back the sliding door of the crate. “You didn’t 
think much of my trade when I got her. Kinda changed 
your mind, haven’t you?” he remarked when he noted my 
somewhat surprised stare at the third dog to scramble out. 
a fluffy female. “Here, Peg!” he called, when I continued 
to stare. “Here, girl! Come and show Guy what all I’ve 
done to you since you came to our house.” 

Peggy came obediently and squared about, rubbing her 
sleek sides chummily against Doc’s left leg, looking inquir- 
ingly up at him, then at Pardner and Bob already ranging 
back and forth among the kaffir corn shocks. Presently she 
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turned to me, smelled my knee, and gently thrust her cold 
nose into my hand, her eyes lighting up with her recognition 
of me. Her inflamed, mattery eyes and her sore feet were 
cured. Her sides were well filled. Her coat was clean and 
bright. Peggy was the personification of health and content- 


ment. 
Ill 


“TF YOU’LL unsling that kodak and come over here you 
can satisfy those ingrowing doubts as to Peggy’s hunting 
qualities, and get a first class picture at the same time,” 
said Doc, half an hour later in a weed patch in an 
old orchard. “Steady, Peggy!” he called, when I was 
long in making preparations because my eyes were fixed 
upon those rigid dogs. “Hold ’em, Bob! Look at that 
little lady back him. Ever see a prettier pose?” 

Peggy remained at Doc’s knee, backing Bob, nose and 
tail straight, left front foot outstretched—a neat point 
that I wasn’t reluctant to 
acknowledge as I photo- 
graphed it as well as possi- 
ble in the dense vegetation. 

Nine bobwhites went out 
when we walked them up, 
heading back toward an 
old, unused barn. I singled 
out a low-flying rooster 
and missed it by 2 feet. I 
sighted for another shot, 
only to see the rooster 
drop at the report of Doc’s 
gun. I shifted hurriedly to 
a belated bird that ducked 
about an apple tree and 
had the satisfaction of see- 
ing it fall, 

Open quail season at 
last! No child looks for- 
ward more eagerly to 
Christmas and Santa Claus 
than I count the days that 
must pass before open sea- 
son on quail. And Doc, if 
anything, is worse than I. 

Two bobwhites down! I 
started after mine. A dog passed me in the difficult going 
and began circling beneath the apple tree. It was Peggy and 
she, too, had seen the falling bird. Another score for Peggy! 
So few dogs mark dead birds down. She found it shortly 
and fetched becomingly, dropping the bird in my hand with 
an air of great satisfaction. Right then I began to suspect 
that Doc had bargained well. 

Over by the barn we searched for the flock in the tangle 
of weeds. Pardner and Bob tired of the tangle, gave it up 
and circled out into easier hunting among the standing corn. 
I likewise tired and gave up. Peggy continued to search the 
weeds. Doc stayed with her. 

Doc’s and Peggy’s judgment was good. Peggy found 
those birds, not five mfnutes after I had gone, in a jumble 
of briars which Pardner and Bob had only skirted. She 
held them until I came up, and again Doc and I took one 
each when they arose. 


Oval—Pegéy 
at Doc’s knee 
backing Bob 


MENE went through a tree and landed with a high hop 

at the edge of the cornfield. A runner, I knew by the 
hop, and with more than casual interest I watched Peggy 
perform when Doc brought her over. Back and forth she 
hunted, tail aswing, head high. I was disappointed in that 
high head. It seemed too high for good work on dead birds. 
_ “Hunt dead,” said Doc, pointing out a couple of quail 
leathers to Peggy. “Hunt dead.” She obeyed, circling com- 
pletely around us, then started down a corn row. 

We called in Bob and Pardner and put them to work. Both 
sniffed and snuffed, covering much ground, but found noth- 
ing. 

Down the corn row Peggy stopped suddenly, squared off, 
hopped through three rows, doubled back toward us 10 feet 
and went on “location.” It was snappy work and we realized 
that Peggy’s high head was her natural pose. 

“If you want to shoot that bobwhite you’d better take that 
gun off safe,” said Doc, as we walked slowly toward her with 

























A family group posed 
in front of Doc’s non- 
patented dog crate 


Bob and Pardner 
backing behind us. 

“T will let Bob here 
catch that runner for 
me,” said I, snapping 
my fingers at eager- 
eved Bob to bring him 
up. 

“Runner, your 
foot!” said Doc, gun 
ready, easing up to 
Peggy. “That dog 
knows a cripple from 
a—” 

A pair of arising 
bobwhites create con- 
siderable clatter in 
standing corn. They 
always seem to make 
more noise when you 
are expecting a broken-winged bird, as I was just then. 

One of those quail headed down the corn row, a delightful 
shot which Doc promptly appropriated, while I fumbled my 
safety. The other rocketed high out of the corn and swung 
back to our left. We fired together, and Bob brought our 
mutual target to us about the time Peggy showed up with 


quail No. 1. 


OC said, casually pocketing both birds, “If you’d pay the 

dogs the consideration due them, you’d get more game.” 
Then, cramming in fresh shells, “You want to remember that 
a dog’s nose is worth a dozen smart men’s calculations when 
it comes to finding bobwhites. There,” he said, pointing 
excitedly, “is your runner. Fetch, Peggy.” 

Peggy fetched, releasing the struggling bird to me without 
a tooth mark upon it. I rewarded her with a word and a 
caress, delighting in having found one more of those few 
and far between dogs that do not mouth dead birds. 

Where a row of scrubby willows made cover in a rather 
barren pasture, we purposely kept Bob and Pardner near us 
and let Peggy range wide. Twice Doc called her in to test 
her training. She came readily enough, going out again at 
Doc’s command and arm wave. 

We were commenting busily and admiringly as she hunted 
high-headedly along, her tail swinging happily, when Pard- 
ner found something in some small clumps of brush in the 
open. 

Pardner is a dog with a style all his own. Sometimes he 
reminds me of Ludlam’s dog—that famous dog of olden times 
that was so lazy he leaned his head against the wall to bark. 
3ut Pardner isn’t lazy. He just has a shiftless, dilatory 
manner, and the kindest, gentlest disposition I ever saw in a 
dog. He loves to hunt, too, and cries broken-heartedly when 
the other dogs are taken out and he is left in his pen. 

Pardner ambled over to those little clumps of bushes and 
stood, tongue lolling, big tail half (Continued on page 56) 
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I squirreled the log, reached down, gilled him with my hand 


T WAS the last of September. I had returned 
from a float trip on the Pomme de Terre River. 
| had planned it to be my last fishing trip of the 
season, when word came the big-mouths were bit- 
ing in Eleven Points River. 

That meant back to God’s country for me! 

The corn husk and goose bone were presaging a hard 
winter ahead. The squirrels were cacheing butternuts; the 
polliwogs were seeking deeper water; ducks were coming in. 
The quail had changed his melancholy, “Bobwhite! Bob- 
white!” to his winter and more musical, “Quiet-oo! 
Quiet-oo!” The white-breasted or killdeer plovers—plump 
and pretty, in their new dress of mottled brown-gray, with 
white breasts, and affording great 
shooting—plowed the air with 





Brought everything we had no use for; nothing scarcely 
of what I had told him to fetch. I discarded everything, 
except four heavy army blankets, two wire minnow traps, 
a minnow seine, some hooks and lines, several artificial 
lures, one long cane pole, a 4-foot reeled rod, two rifles, and 
a few odds and ends. 

Trouble started. Bill protested, chewed the rag; calamity 
howled. 

“Why didn’t I bring more eats?” Why this and why that? 

I did bring bacon for fat, bread, heavy coffee, salt. These, 
with my plan for foraging, should have been reassuring 





their long wings and short, stubby 
bills! 

the woodlands’ resounded, and 
marshes reverberated. 

The forest leaves were yellow- 
ing, dropping. An _ out-of-season 
frost had seared the papaw foliage: 
the ground was covered with half- 
ripe and blackened papaws. Tufts 
of May apple plants lay wilted, in 
lingering vitality; the air was 
laden with the rich but peculiar 
fragrance of their decaying fruit. 

I wired a correspondent, in Chi- 


cago, a gentleman whom I had 
never seen, “Come on, Bill, all 
set!” Right back, “Am _ hitting 


terra firma with the birds tomor- 


row!” Bill was anticipating his 
first float trip. 

I met him beside the old mill 
race. He had_ unloaded his 
“Whooppie.” The banks were 
strewn with scattered and _ piled 


high tents, a new, fandangled fold- 
ing boat, several ponchos, hot and 


cold bottles, tackle kits, stoves, 
tables, shotguns, rifles; safety 
razors, dress suits, white-collared 


shirts, toothbrushes, and all man- 
ner of kid-glove fishers’ parapher- 
nalia. Looked like the doughboys 
had staged another fierce set-to. 





“Boom! Boom!! Bang! Bang! !” IN OUR NEXT ISSUE 





Ducks on Medina 


By GLENN BALCH 
A bang-up story of Texas duck shooting 


With Rifle and Canoe in 
the New North 
By TOWNSEND WHELEN 
The detailed story of the Northwestern Ontario trip taken 
last fall by the world’s best-known rifle authority 


The Gentleman’s Shooting Dog 
A theory of style in field dogs, advanced by 
OZARK RIPLEY 


ring Bac e Picture 
Bring Back the Pict 
By DICK WOOD 


An unusually practical and complete article on 
how to photograph in the field 


Ducks De Luxe 
A rip-roaring satire on hifalutin’ shootin’ 


By HAROLD R. HARVEY 


And Hiram Blauvelt’s Serial 


Along the Moose Horn Trail 


Part II “dn Equinoctial Goat Hunt’ 


enough. But Bill remained dubious—obstinate—pouted, 

doubted. He wanted beefstakes, chops, cheese, salads, 
soups, and desserts. 

He could see nothing ahead 

but  failure—disaster—drowning. 


Had it in for my John _ boat, 
too, because I had discarded his 
boat. 

“Well,” he said, finally, “you live 
here in Missouri—show me!” 

I sniggered—said naught. Bill 
had weakened. It was the first 
good omen. The success or fail- 
ure of the float trip was plainly 
up to me. , 


LD Hank, faithful, true as steel 

—whole-souled, riverman that 
he is—tugged and sweated at the 
task of storing the surplus equip- 
ment in the old abandoned mill 
house, where he lived as custodian, 
and around which he had fished 
and trapped for more than fifty 
vears. I slammed the door shut, 
stuck the wooden pin in the auger 
hole, and yelled, “Beat it!” 

The boat was in waiting. Spread 
the blankets on the floor, in the 
center of the boat; laid the other 
things on the blankets—wrapped 
and strapped them down fast; made 
safe the grub box. Bill took to the 
bow, with a .22 Stevens, the rod 
and cane pole—I to the stern, with 
my tackle, and a .30-30 Savage. Sat 
down, with my emergency steering 
pole placed alongside the rim of the 
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boat—oars in hands. Leaned forward, 
pushed the boat off with an oar—she drew 
only 2 inches of water with 600 pounds 
weight. Glided along safely and com- 
fortably, heading for the rapids, a nar- 
row, swift and dangerous sheet of water, 
rushing wild and madly through a break 
in the milldam. John went over in a 
sway, but righted himself in calmer 
water ahead. Shot out into deep water, 
still—swashed on one side by a craggy 
and perilous rapids, on the other side 
by a whirlpool, where driftwood and 
debris of many kinds had been collected 
and was being wildly tossed backwards 
and forwards—’round and ’bout—await- 
ing a chance opportunity to get out and 
be swallowed up in a torrential outlet, 
at one side, which slashed the beach in a 
spray and the bank with tremendous fury, 
and in fearful furore. 


ILL was too scared to talk—sat in sup- 
pressed emotion, mumbled. He had a 














death grip on either side of the boat 
—was expecting something—a turnover, 
maybe. I steered into the whirlpool 
(Bill clutched the boat tighter)—a dizzy merry-go-round, 
repeating. Out, full speed ahead, into still water, 
under a hanging ledge—like a flash of lightning—against 
a big boulder—‘Shabang!” In the recoil, Bill lost his 
grip on the boat, overbalanced, and sprawled out—head- 
long atop the accouterment. Arose, red in the face, curs- 
ing. I remonstrated, but could scarcely conceal my pleasure. 
In a jiffy I sent out a live shiner—got a bitsy small-mouth 
line-side. Over, under some willow limbs, I awoke another 
small one. He pulled off, skedaddled, scared half unto death, 
flipped clear of the water, then under a rock. Electrified at 
this, Bill moseyed about, picked up his rod (he was a master 
fly caster). Shot a Coachman 
beyond a rock, hooked a line- 


A likely rendezvous for some big fellows 


big fellows,” I ventured quickly, as [I threw a Baby Tom 
alongside some water lilies. 


WO or three fly casts were without results. Bill worked 

heroically—all his lures went awry on lily pads. Moved 
on, past the lilies, to a sunken log. Saw a big-mouth line- 
side—then another one, and still another. They skurried 
—then returned. A little closer up, we saw them huddle, 
under the edge of a rock, where some goggle-eyes were still 
bedding—heads protruding, listening, watching, hearing. 


We threw, simultaneously, a Black Gnat, Surface Tom. 
They changed ends, flirted. 
“Live bait, Bill, is the lure for those 


chaps,” I said, in muffled voice, as he threw 





side (was hoping for red-eyes). 
A lively, short-while scrap—a 2- 
pounder. A Black Gnat got 
another one, larger. A Crippled 
Minnow on his cane pole fooled 
a big line-side, a fussy fight. He 
got loose as Bill reached out 
to pull him in. I spied that 
measly high spirited “get-away,” 
sidling against the rock; I fooled 
and yanked him with another 
shiner. Bill failed on a repeat. 
I wasted some time on a little 
boy, who couldn’t get a 6-inch 
chub only half way in his mouth. 
Sporty, he would hang on till I 
almost got him into the boat, then 
he’d drop off and return for an- 
other try. Oh, the nerve o’ 
‘im! 

A crippled butterfly fluttered 
helplessly on the water, astern; 
a goggle-eye nabbed him. A 






















an awkward back, with nothing doing. 

Again, all had returned to the lair. I 
could discern plainly that nervous tail 
movement, peculiar to line-sides. One was 
a monster, with gaping mouth, hideous 
eyes—the others, less distinguished, but 
large, snappy looking, and apparently hun- 
gry and out for blood. 

“Gimme a chub, the bigger the better— 
you try the shiner,” Bill said, nervously. He 
made a desperate long-range cast over the 
rock, the chub sinking in front of the trio. 

That big chub was foredoomed the in- 
stant he struck the water! 

Folks, you o’tta’ve (Continued on page 58) 











saucy old bullfrog jumped off a 
log—grunted—went “kerchog.” 
A fish hawk dove down and 


Above—It was a 


i ‘ . : 3 prize take, the 
arose with a minnow, while a ventineien of a 
shitepoke winged his way down- long desire 


stream in fright. Then there 
was a dead silence, except for a 
muskrat busying himself about 
a den, and a faint ripple, as our 
boat glided along. The stillness, 
aside from these disturbances, 
seemed as the solitude of deep 
meditation—or, as of the sweet 
memories of many of my 
younger days spent around this 
“old fishin’ hole.” 


Right—“‘Hisself,’”’ 
fetching ina 
black bass on the 
Eleven Points 
River 
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Jay the prize of the flock 


anadas INockies 


B y Jack Brewster 


Well-Known Alberta Guide and Outfitter 


FIRST party this last fall was Mr. and Mrs. 
Wm. A. Stowell and their two sons, aged fourteen 
and sixteen. The two boys were not hunting but 
a were just going along for the trip. Carl, the cook, 
Dorrell and myself as hunting guides, and Phil Hagensen, 
horse wrangler, twenty horses and Captain Lindbergh, my 
beautiful police dog, made up the rest of the outfit. 

We left Devona on the morning of August 21. The 
first night camp was made at Shale Banks. We arrived 
early and in the afternoon Mr. Stowell and I went up to 
the goat licks. Mr. Stowell, or rather “Bill” as he asked 
us to address him, took along his standard size movie cam- 
era; when we arrived at the licks we soon discovered some 
twenty-odd goat. We worked quietly around these fellows 
and secured some very fine movies of them. However, the 
real excitement was the next morning when the whole 





Stowell family, led by myself, stormed the licks, each one 
On our arrival 


of us armed with a camera of some sort. 
we were at first unable to find 
any goat, but presently we lo- 
cated two lying on a bank near 
by, so we placed Bill with the 
movie in a place where we 
thought he would get a picture. 
The two boys and I then went 
around to try and frighten the 
goats toward him. When we got 
to the place where they were, 
we found six of them, including 
one or two kids. We were suc- 
cessful in driving them toward 
him, and he got some excellent 
shots of the whole herd at close 
range, some as near as 20 feet. 
During this wild chase I had 
lost track of the boys and also 
the goats. Presently a cloud of 
dust down the mountain about 
500 yards away drew my atten- 
tion and I could see the boys 





The end of the goat chase 1, 


driving the goats back to us. This chase back and forth 
in front of Bill enabled him to get some very fine movies. 

Our next camp was near the moose licks at Willow Creek. 
On the evening of our arrival at this camp we visited the 
moose licks. When we got there, there were three deer 
feeding near by. Presently a bull moose with about a 50- 
inch spread of horns came out and Bill took several shots 
of him. We worked closer and closer until we were less 
than 100 feet from him, at this point, and while Bill was 
playing the camera on him a deer bounded across between 
us and the moose. The deer had just passed out of the pic- 
ture when a cow moose came out of the brush and walked 
right up to the bull and started to feed. Altogether we got 
some very fine movies on our way to the hunting grounds. 


OUR first hunting camp was on a branch of Rock Creek, 

just beyond the north boundary of Jasper Park. We 
reached this camp on August 30, and spent the 31st scouting 
the country to see what game 
was about. In a basin about 3 
miles from camp we located a 
flock of eighteen rams. As the 
season did not open until the 
next day (September 1) we did 
not go near the sheep lest we 
might frighten them. 

Mr. and Mrs. Stowell had 
been on three expeditions in 
other parts after sheep, but had 
not been successful in securing 
any trophies. In fact, on one 
sheep hunt they were on they 
did not even see any sheep, so 
you can imagine the thrill they 
experienced *~when we came over 
the ridge and gazed at eighteen 
rams before the hunt had even 
started. 

On the morning of September 
the season being open, we 
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saddled our horses and hit for the basin in which we 
had seen the sheep. On our way there we discovered 
that they had moved, but we located them on the next 
mountain. We were unable to go close to them on ac- 
count of the country being too open, so we watched 
them until they fed farther up the mountain and out of 
sight. When they had disappeared we started our long 
climb of more than 1,500 feet to the point where they 
had gone over the top. We arrived there after an hour 
of hard climbing in the hot sun, only to find that they 
had scented us and were gone. After the two languages, 
profane and English, had been spoken freely in our 
summing up of the chase, we sat down to eat our lunch 
and watch the sheep until they eventually disappeared 
over a distant sky line. We were not sorry, however, 
that we made the climb, for the view to be had from 
this point more than repaid us for our efforts. To 
the east we viewed range after 
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range of broken, rough, 
rugged mountains, with here 
and there an open Alpland 
miles in length and dotted with 
beautiful glacial lakes and 
streams, the home of the 
mountain sheep. To the north 
and at a distance of some 80 
miles were Mount Ida and 
Mount Alexander MacKenzie, 
with their shining coats of ice 
glistening in the sun, while to 
the west Mount Robson, 
Mount Bess, Mount Chown 
and many other bold and mag- 
nificent peaks along the Conti- 
nental Divide raised their ice- 
capped heads to an altitude of 
more than 12,000 feet. Our 
view did not end here; looking 
to the south we could see 
Mount Cavell, Mount Geikie 
and other gigantic mountains 
in the Tonquin Valley. For 
the time being the sheep hunt 
was forgotten, and when we 
reached camp that _ night, 
though we were sheepless and 
tired, we felt that the day had 
been a success. 

The following day we took 
our horses and hunted 
over a pass which led to a 
branch of the Sulphur River. 


, 





Mrs. W. E. Sto- 
well with her 
caribou and 
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sheep heads. 
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Above—One of the trophies 


comes to camp. 


horn sheep. 























Mrs. W. E. Stowell 

with Jack Brewster 

and her splendid 
sheep head 





We saw several flocks of ewes and 
lambs but no rams. About 2:3¢ 
we were sitting on a ridge eating out 
lunch when I spotted three rams on a 
mountain across the valley. They 
were so far from us that they looked 
like pinheads. It was late in the day 
and to reach the sheep we had quite 
a long way to travel with a climb at 
the end, so Mrs. Stowell decided to re- 
turn to camp and let Bill and me go 
for the sheep in the hope that we would 
make it before dark. We took our 
horses as far as possible and then went 
on, on foot. After a considerable climb 
I looked up and saw the horn of one of 
the sheep. 

They had fed down and were about 
100 yards from us. We worked around 
and when we were about 150 yards 
from them they all three looked up 
and saw us. Bill fired but missed. 
They were soon out of sight and 
we did not see them again until they 
were climbing the mountain about 500 
yards away. Then Bill opened up in 
earnest, shooting first at one and then 
at the other until he crippled one. 
He was unable to hit him again be- 
fore he went out of sight. Poor 
3ill almost wept and said, “To think 
that I have hunted three years for a 
sheep and then I could not hit it.” I 
tried my best to convince him that the 
sheep was his, and it was. Only after 


an half hour hike along the mountain and I showed 
him the wounded sheep lying a hundred _ yards 
below us, would he believe he had killed his first big- 


It was long after dark when we reached camp. We 
were both tired, but in spite of his exhaustion I believe 
sill Stowel was the happiest man in the Canadian 
Rockies that night. While we were eating supper Mrs. 
Stowell walked proudly into the dining tent, carrying 
the head of a 4-point buck she had shot on her way home 
to camp after leaving us. 


Y NEXT job then was to get a sheep for Mrs. 
Stowell; so the next morning we took our horses 

and rode up the valley. We had just reached the timber 
line when to our surprise we saw three grizzlies, a 
mother and two cubs, running toward us. We stood be- 
hind some brush out of sight and watched them as they 
approached and ran by us at a distance of less than 200 
yards. I could not say what their rush was unless mother 
was just taking the children for (Continued on page 82) 
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Now, Who Would Have Thought Lt? 


By Archibald ‘Rutledge 


= HAT life is nothing more than a series of chances, 
more or less hazardous, is keenly realized by a 
man who hunts; for the experiences that sport 
offer are but miniature counterparts of the happen- 
ings in the Great Game itself. Having long since made up 
my mind not to quarrel with the general scheme of things, 
seeing no chance of altering it by any kind of propaganda, 
and liking it pretty well after all, I shall certainly not blame 
the Creator for the persistence with which chances come our 
way. 

Indeed, with the hunter, the fun of the game consists 
in the constant uncertainty and frequent improbability and 
occasional impossibility of the things that happen. It is of 
the improbabilities and the impossibilities that I should like 
briefly to tell, as I have known them through many a year 
in the woods and fields. 

For example, there was the full-antlered buck that did the 
impossible thing. Now, who would have thought it of him? 
He really should have been ashamed of himself for surpris- 
ing me so; but as far as I could see, he had no air of re- 
pentance. I was hunting at the time, but had only a shotgun 
with me. The stag came stealing along about a hundred 
yards from me—always too great a distance for a sure shot 
with a gun. About a mile away in the woods I could hear an 
old hound trailing, showing that the buck probably had been 
roused by this dog, and was aware that he was being fol- 
lowed. 

Under such circumstances the behavior of a whitetail is 
exceedingly interesting to watch. He skulks from bush to 
bush; he minces along as warily as a cat that scents a field 
mouse; he deals in silence, strategy, subterfuge. If he comes 















to a dim trail or a broad road, he stops to consider the whole 
outlay before him. I have frequently seen deer in full flight 
(especially bucks) come to a nervous halt before crossing 
any kind of a road. 

But they can not be counted on to do so. 

This stag | was watching came to a broad, sandy road, 
beyond which was a wreck of a fence. There was just one 
strand of wire stretched about 20 inches above the ground. 
As the woods were open, I could watch the whole perform- 
ance plainly. As I expected, the buck halted for the road. 
Positively, he looked in every direction, winding the air high 
and close to the ground. Then he stepped gingerly into the 
road, heading for the fence. Of course, I expected him to 
walk over it; possibly to hop over it. But, being followed, 
he did not want to make a show of himself. At such a time 
you don’t catch a stag making himself spectacular. To my 
amazement he dropped to his knees, thrust his head under the 
wire, pushed himself forward, and actually crawled under the 
fence! Once on the other side, he stood to his full height 
again, and I was all the more impressed by his quaint feat, 
for he was a 10-pointer and very heavy. 


O* COURSE, a deer belongs to the goat family—or vice 
versa; and all these creatures are expert climbers and 
crawlers and maneuverers on their hoofs. I have seen a stag 
standing on his hind legs nibbling birch buds 7 feet from the 
ground. And all of us have seen goats climb. I lately re- 
marked of this ability to an old mountaineer, who said to 
me: 
“Yep, it do beat all. My goats will climb anything and eat 
anything. The other day I ketched the whole flock walking 
the top rails of the pasture fence, 
eatin’ this here poison ivory! It 
do beat all.” 

Another surprise awaited me 
in the behavior of an old English 
setter, the strange actions of 

é which were recounted to me by 
fn. . a friend who ought to be reliable, 
al aw even though he is a prohibition- 
ist. He said that he was hunting 


oe 


Millie, a white setter, pulls one of the 
most remarkable stunts ever credited to 
a bird dog. Having pointed a covey of 
quail on the banks of a wide, shallow 
river, she swam after her master, cross- 
ing the stream to follow the birds, and 
came to a point on a small pile of sedge 
stranded against a rock, out of whicha 
bird flushed! 
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one day with a friend who is an ama- 
teur; one of these beginners who 
thinks that a centaur is a kind of a bird 
dog. Old Rajah winded a fine covey in 
a stubble field, and the real hunter led 
the newcomer to it. Both barrels into 
the birds as they rose produced no re- 
sults. They were followed, and Rajah 
stood the singles in superb style. But 
one after the other escaped the bom- 
bardment of the tyro. Fifteen shots 
were fired, and nary a bird was 
brought to bag. Meanwhile Rajah dis- 
appeared. 


‘J LOOKED for him,” my friend 
explained, “thinking that he must 
be standing a bird somewhere; but 
when I found him, he was not on a 
point. He was lying down in a fence 
corner all by himself. As I came up, 
his attitude expressed complete grief 
and humiliation; and as he looked at 
me, big tears rolled down both cheeks. 
That dog just naturally couldn’t stand 
seeing that novice ruin a noble sport!” 

A year ago another surprising inci- 
dent, but of a sad sort, occurred on 
the Isle of Hope, a sea island off the 
coast of Georgia, the facts in the case having been brought 
to my notice by certain members of the hunting party. 
After an all-day deer hunt on the island, the men started 
for the mainland in the tug which had brought them over. 
They had been reasonably successful, having bagged fifteen 
dear. Sea islands of the sort described literally swarm 
with deer. When about halfway home, the hunters missed 
one member of their party. There was nothing to do but 
to return to the island to search for the missing man. Early 
in the morning he was found on what truly proved to be his 
last stand, dead of a heart attack. Now, what was strange 
about all this was not that the hunter had died, but that 
guarding him was a gaunt hound that would not let the man’s 
friends come near. It took no end of maneuvering to get the 
dog lured away, and into the noose in a rope. When tied 
up he was almost as savage as a wolf. The hunters told me 
all this, commenting on what they termed the faithfulness of 
the old hound in finding and standing by the body of the 
man until help came. But my accounting for the dog’s pres- 
ence there, and of his ferocity, differs decidedly from theirs. 
Here, I think, was undoubtedly the strange case of a dog 
which took the attitude that he had found his prey, and was 
defending himself against those who had come to despoil him 
of his rightful find. 

One of the most surprising things I ever saw a bird dog do 
was staged by a little white setter named Millie, a rather 
frail and delicate creature; high-strung, intelligent, tireless, 
though she was too much inclined when tired simply to work 
on her nervous force. One day she pointed a covey of quail 
on the high bank of a wide, shallow river. The birds flushed 
and elected to fly across. I decided to wade over, and Millie 
followed me. For her most of the distance had to be covered 
swimming. In midstream there was a small pile of sedge 
stranded against a rock. I passed this without especial no- 
tice. ‘When I got near the farther shore I looked back for 
Millie. She was in the lee of the sedge, standing practically 
on tiptoe in the deep water, with only her head and the feath- 
ered tip of her tail out, on a dead point! I waded back; and, 
sure enough, a bird flushed out of the sedge rack. Millie 
had caught the scent while swimming, and had acted true 
to form. 


NE of my huntsmen-friends was out late one afternoon 
in the deep woods when a very fine stag rolled out of the 
brush in front of him. A quick shot brought the buck to his 
knees; but he managed to recover his stride and to escape 
into a dense copse of sweet myrtles. My friend decided to 


wait until the next. morning before taking up the chase. Prob- 
ably all of us have learned that it is usually far better to let 
a buck that is wounded lie down for a while ratiier than to 


push him too fast at first. 
Next day the place was revisited. The deer was not in the 





patch of myrtles. But just beyond, on 
a stretch of white sand under some 
scrub oaks, there lay the stag. Appar- 
, ently he had died in the posture a deer 
assumes when he is going to sleep, or 
is just lying down to rest. 

My friend jumped from his horse 
and leaned his gun against a pine. 
Walking over the sand, he caught the 
buck by one horn to turn him over, to 
discover where he had been wounded. 
Holy wildcats! That stag wasn’t dead. 
He wasn’t even wounded. It was the 
wrong deer! Not a thing ailed him. 
He crashed off through the thicket, 
while my friend gathered himself up 
and rubbed his bruises. That buck had 
been asleep, and had not heard his ap- 
proach over the sand. Neither that stag 
nor his own did he ever see again. 
Now, who would have thought it? 

These chances of which I am speak- 
ing are, as you see, of varied kinds: 
chances to see strange things, chances 
to witness what one would have 
thought impossible, and occasionally a 
chance to get a shot that one would 
never in all the world have counted on. 

For example, there was the 22- 
pound wild gobbler that I just walked right up to and shot, 
in broad daylight, in a big, broad road bordered by open 
woods. It happened in this way: 

After a good morning of bird shooting in the pinelands, I 
had come back to the road, and was headed for home. My 
old setter, however, had not had enough. He still ranged 
the thickets and the wild fields of broom sedge bordering the 
highway. While he was thus engaged, and while I was 
ambling along inattentively, a regular vision suddenly pre- 
sented itself to me. Full into the sunlit road ahead of me, at 
a distance just beyond gunshot, there stepped in regal and 
shimmering pride a magnificent wild gobbler. I thought, of 
course, that my sight of him would be but momentary; that 
he had heard the dog scuffling about in the brush; that in a 
second he would see me and take wing. But it was good to 
get an eyeful of a thing like that. 


UT he didn’t fly. There he stood, gleaming in the sun. 

Of course, thought I, he hasn’t made me out because I 
have stopped walking. But at my first step he will quit this 
road, quit this country, quit this world. You know how it is 
with a wild turkey. 

I took a fatal, sidling step forward. The gobbler didn’t 
move. I took another; then several. He was still there. I 
had some 6s in my gun; too large for birds, but I had been 
using them. Now I was almost close enough for a range- 
limit shot. Could the thing be tame? Could there be such a 
thing as just a dumb turkey? I was now within about 65 
yards; and just at that moment His Majesty came to. A 
dodge, a deft, swift run, and up he went, headed for hinter- 
lands that I’d never reach. I let him have both barrels, and 
hit him with each one. The air was a fog of feathers. My 
dog, that had been having a rather indifferent time with field 
mice and land turtles, came on a run. He saw the turkey in 
the air and took out after him as hard as he could go. The 
great bird was flying very low, and seemed to me to be com- 
ing lower. I followed as any man would under such circum- 
stances, both dog and bird having, by this time, faded from 
sight. But within a few hundred yards I came upon my set- 
ter, lying down beside the dead turkey! Truly, he was a 
magnificent creature, and made the quail in my jacket, with 
which I had been formerly quite content, look like the new- 
born babes of humming birds. 

With prodigious pride I examined my superb trophy. The 
buttons on my vest began to strain with my elation. But 

“Oh, hell, what have we here?” 

So spake one of Portia’s unsuccessful suitors, who chose 
the casket holding the death’s-head. 

The old bird was blind in one eye! And I had walked up 
on his blind side. But for this one physical defect, he was a 
perfect specimen. But somehow I have never quite recov- 
ered from the feeling that a hunter (Continued on page 87) 
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A fine pair of Rich- 
ardson’s blues. The 
cocks are much 


larger than the hens, y ‘ 
weighing about 3 i 
pounds 


He can hide well 
enoughif he 
wants to, but too 
often he insists 
on perching 


game birds that seems fated never to take rank as 
a sporting bird of much consequence. In a sport- 
m1 ing bird we demand that he can take good care of 
himself—run nimbly, hide well and fly speedily, giving the 
hunter a run for his money—and that he be prolific and a 
good bird on the table. It would seem that the blue grouse 
passes in most of these except in being able to take care of 
himself. He is weak in the head, almost devoid of cunning, 
and this nullifies all his good qualities. He is thus scarce 
or absent over great areas and as a game bird is rather neg- 
ligible. In fact, several years ago an article appeared in one 
ot our sporting publications written by a_ well-known 
American ornithologist, lamenting the near extinction of 
the bird. 

However, the end is not yet. Since that article was pub- 
lished I have had some sport with the blues, this though 
almost entirely in British Columbia, where due to the new- 
ness of the country, or the enforcement of law perhaps, sport 
with this bird still may be enjoyed. In this province, how- 
ever, 1928 saw so few of these birds on their ranges, due to 





The bu 


As soon as the mating season is over the cocks come up here for 


the summer 


TOUSE 


AS a Sporter 
By H. MN. faing 


the usual causes of grouse periodi- 
cal shortage, that at time of writ- 
ing this the prospect of an open 
season in 1929 is problematical. 

When we speak of “blue grouse,” 
most of us will envision one of 
three different birds: the sooty of 
the coastal region from Alaska 
southward to California; the Rich- 
ardson’s from central and eastern 
sritish Columbia southward into 
Wyoming, Montana and Idaho—a 
bird of the dry belt region; and the 
dusky, the bird of the Rocky Moun- 
tain region from near the Canadian 
line southward to Arizona and New 
Mexico. Of these I can speak of 
hunting only the sooty and Richardson’s. 

The great objection to these grouse from the sportsman’s 
point of view is their stupidity. Their lack of brain is a 
great pity. Had the bird proved capable of protecting him- 
self halfway from man, he must have multiplied exceedingly. 
For though man brought the gun and rifle, he also brought 
the trap that rids the woods and mountains of the marten, 
coyote, fox, lynx, etc., enemies of grouse, and, in addition, 
the thinning down of eagles, large hawks and owls undoubt- 
edly is a factor in the grouse’s favor. Then this grouse, 
unlike the ruffed and sharp-tailed and prairie chicken, has 
for range the roughest country in America. Yet despite all 
this help, the blue has proved so foolish concerning man, 
that the balance still has been against him. Hunter, trapper, 
prospector, herder, camper—every outdoorsman has been 
able to put the stupid bird in the pot with any kind of fire- 
arm. 

It is hard to get the proper thrill from a grouse that will 
sit stolidly on a log till you literally kick him into the air. 
It is equally hard to feel like a good sportsman when you 
have to batter him down from a yellow pine, or fir, or lodge- 
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pole when he has treed. 
.o a tree is his greatest weakness. 


This propensity for taking 
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He can hide well 





.aough on the ground, but when flushed the fool in- 
sists on perching, often in plain sight. There may 
be shooters who will come away and leave a blue 
perching, but I have never seen them. Either they 
shoot the bird off the perch or kick the tree or throw 
sticks and then miss him as he thunders off through 
the branches. A hunter usually misses a blue once 
or twice that way; then he forgets his ethics of 
sport and next time bumps off the bird on the perch. 
That is one main reason why blue grouse are scarce 
and growing scarcer. No grouse that trees can 
survive. The ruffed had to quit it before he could 
have hope of continuing. Maybe the blue will, but 
this is unlikely; he is a less brainy bird. 


ET it is difficult to see how the sooty of the 

coastal region can become extinct within some 
generations. In winter he repairs to the high woods 
of the mountains of Cascades and coast ranges; in 
spring he comes down to the lowlands—the burns 
and slashings—for the nesting season. Usually the 
flocks are on the return march toward the fast- 
nesses of the mountains by September or early 
October when the season opens. You may hear 
your “hooter” hooting away incessantly in spring 
in the wooded outskirts of the very city, but that 
does not mean that you will get shooting there in 
autumn. 

There is only one situation I have found where 
the sooty is at all a sporting bird. On Vancouver 
Island there are large stretches of logged-over land 
along the coast where the birds nest every season 








































in considerable numbers. 


I am 





not sure that they do not find 
this condition entirely suitable to 


The hooter. A 
sooty grouse cock 





on the strut as he 
more so _ than is hooting is a 


splendid bird 


them—perhaps 
when these areas were under 
heavy timber. By mid-Septem- 
ber when the season opens, the 
hunter can use dog and gun as 
on any other grouse. These 
burned-over lands often are hard 
traveling—the very worst in fact 
—but are open enough that birds 
when flushed usually allow an 
opportunity for a shot and 
coveys may be marked down and 
followed. Birds were so numer- 



































Left—The sooty 
grouse has taken 
kindly to the burns 
and slashings of the 











Getting him with the small bore rifle out 

of the big trees is harder than battering 

him down on the wing with the scatter 
gun, and there are fewer cripples 


ous here that within three years a hunter 
told me that in one small section his party 
of four during several shoots had taken 
eighty-odd birds. 


HIS may be said to be one of the few 

places the bird offers real sport. He 
can seldom be found on the ground here 
on account of the density of low cover— 
ferns, fireweed, young shrubbery, etc. In 
the air he is a speedy enough target for 
anyone. Yet even here the fool in him 
often comes to the surface and he perches 








coast country. 
These provide nest- 


on top of a stump or in a young fir. In 
ing grounds 


this form of sport the shooter has only the 
hens and young birds to work upon. You 
will find no old cocks in the burns in September. Already 
they are in the hills where the coveys soon will join them. 
For the blue grouse cock as a father and protector of the 
covey is a “washout.” After the mating season, he returns 
to the hills alone. Compared to the Hungarian partridge 
cock that stays with his brood and leads and protects them, 
the blue is a failure. This of course means nothing good 
for his kind. 

It is quite possible under such conditions to perpetuate the 
sooty indefinitely. He is prolific enough; his enemies are 
the same as those of other grouse. The open slashings pro- 
vide him with more food than the deep forest does. It is a 
safer run in summer for the chicks. Even the old cock takes 


kindly to the slashings and here we may find him denying 
an old tradition even to doing his shooting upon the ground. 
A wondrous bird he is, too, when on the strut; bare neck- 
patch inflated and shining, bronzy (Continued on page 83) 
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he ‘Bankers’ Hunt 


By Corman et. (rowell 


ON’T tell anybody, boys, but Texas is 


















literally overrun by wolves. They are 
a everywhere. In fact, they almost out- 
number the bootleggers. 

Look at any Texas chicken and note 
the drawn expression that lingers about 
the corners of its eyes. What causes 
this? Nothing in the world but wolves, 
my friends. Standing on one leg and 
keeping an eye open, on the 
lookout for wolves, is 
what is making our poul- 
try stringy and tough. 
And then again—what 
about the amazing number 
of auto tire punctures tak- 
ing place in various sec- 
tions of the state? Exam- 

Note the drawn ex- ination has convinced me 

pression of a Texas that it is due to the repre- 

hensible habit of the wolves 
shedding their teeth on the public highways 
when they moult in the spring. Matters are 
getting critical down here. 

The citizens have fought this pest nobly in 
past years. The Texas Fox and Wolf Hunters 
Association go out twice a year and do their 
darnedest to rid the state of this beast. The 

around 
best they can do seems to be merely a work-out with ripe 
for the wolf, however. olives 

Last fall there was so much complaint from 
agriculturists and still operators about wolves 
nesting all over their terrain that the attention 
of the financial interests of the state was ar- 


rested. Authorities realized that it might get Mh. ” 


Girls in 
overalls 
running 


so that a farmer would have to install a ma- 
chine gun on the cotton planter. A vision of 
the militia guarding the sorghum mills stalked before the big 
bankers. The credit of the state was at stake. The wolf 
must go. 

From force of habit, the bankers went into conference. 
And the matter was settled. The bankers decided to close up 
shop for a day and clean up on the wolves. They would 
make Texas safe for Little Red Riding Hood. 

The local chapter of the American Institute of Banking, 
one of the most earnest and 
energetic bodies of young 
bankers you could find in a 
day’s search, blindfolded, was 
designated as the main expe- 
ditionary force. These fiery 
young financial knights agreed 
to stop shaving notes, combing 
the directory for debtors’ ad- 
dresses and massaging the coin 
from reluctant pocketbooks, 
providing the pelts would be 
donated to the Orphan’s Home 
for nursery rugs. 

Whenever the bankers of 
Dallas decide to go wolf hunt- 
ing, they do it right. The 
start of the hunt was to be at 
the Dallas Athletic Club. Not 
that there are any wolves in 
the club, you understand, but 
just because it is the best all- 
round terminal in the city from 
which to inaugurate a chase 
for wolves. 

And, accustomed to antici- 


They 







would 

make Texas safe 

for Little Red 
Riding Hood 


pate the future, the bankers looked well ahead on this oc- 
casion, That is the reason why the main dash was closely 
preceded by two big trucks disguised as bakery units. The 
start-off resembled the commissary department of a small 
army going into action. 

The writer, due to his long experience in banking and its 
concomitant side line, wolf hunting, was among those present. 
I got in because of my harrowing life among the wolves in 
Minnesota, where there were almost as many of the brutes 
as there are in Texas now. When I told the 
vice president of one of the banks about the 
time I set a big trap in the lobby of my bank 
in the Gopher state and caught a Swede cus- 
tomer, I was elected assistant guide on the 
spot. 

In some way it was noised about that there 
would be forty horses provided for the shock 
troops and the seventy-nine wolf hunters split 
up into anxious groups and began drawing 
their black beans to see who would be galled. 
[ drew a horse. So did Mabry Short and Sam 
MacIntosh, two sleight-of-hand men who jug- 
gle sight drafts and bills of lading in the big- 
gest bank in Texas. I knew them because 
they hound me once or twice a week, shaking 
various-colored documents under my nose. I 
hoped their horses would be rough on top. 

I looked forward to meeting my steed with 
some anxiety. I have met wolf and fox-hunt- 
ing equines before and lived to tell the tale— 
by a margin. The last brute I forked wore 
me off in big spots and left an indelible im- 
press on my memory. 

News from the intelligence department was 
to the effect that the wolves had massed in 
the neighborhood of Duncanville, about 20 
miles out of the city. Reports had it that 
large stretches of the territory were practically given over 
to the hungry descendants of the brutes who gave Romulus 
and Remus a good break earlier in history. 
Rome fell—believing a yarn like that. What a place ancient 
Rome would have been for a modern city slicker—boy! But 
those tough old birds rode their Arabian barbs sans saddles 
and underclothes—think of that, fellows! Try it once, if 
you want to be tickled to death. 

The cavalcade wended its 
way down to Duncanville. It 
was quite chilly, but there were 
several axes in the grub 
wagons and everybody had 
matches—a few were carrying 
farewell letters to their fami- 

" lies in case the worst came to 
the worst. One or two fellows 
had never been out beyond the 
end of the car line and the 
pictures of wolves they had 
seen were just awful. 

Some of the bankers appeared in clothes that the 
Amalgamated Sewer Cleaners wouldn’t have worn 
to a dog fight. Why is it that prominent bankers 
can dig up an outfit of clothing they wore in 1892— 
zibeline breeches, blue corduroy shirt, yellow panta- 
sote cap and cowhide sneakers that show the ravages 
of three hundred generations of moths? Some of the 
bankers looked more like safe-blowers making ready 
to crack a strong box. Hard, hard eggs. 

From Duncanville the provision trucks branched 
off into No Man’s Land and headed straight for the 
jungle. The twenty-one automobiles full of wolf 
hunters trailed closely behind. Six, 10, maybe 14 


No wonder . 
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miles out, word was passed back that we were nearing the 
main hive and we might expect to see a wolf at any moment. 

There is no secrecy about a wolf hunt—when bankers do 
it. No, no. Some banker up front honked his brass mule— 
another honked, and then they all went at it. Honk-onk-eek- 
zong-zong-brar-r-r-r—zeek-onk-honk! If any wolf had re- 
tired for the night he was very liable to come forth again to 
investigate what in time was going on—and, figured the 
bankers, he would discover $5,000,000 worth of financial 
giants hot on his trail. 


NOBODY knows how a wolf must feel when he finds $5,- 
000,000 worth of banker after him. It must be a terrible 
sensation. I know how it goes to have just one banker after 
me—but seventy-nine! S. O. S.! 

At last we filed through a swinging gate and down across 
a pasture into some thick timber. Far down among the trees 
we saw a flickering light and we were heading right at it. 
It proved to be the Joshua boys with dogs and horses ad lib. 

They poked up the fire and by its light we could see the 
whites of the horses’ eyes. One brazen brute, probably a 
buggy horse, was biting another horse in the neck. One of 
the Joshuas threw a club at it. 

All the gentlemen who held death warrants now came for- 
ward and were fitted to a horse. There must have been 
favoritism in the selections made—there was no system. 
Mabry Short, who is built a little on the lines of Buddha or a 
Western Electric Washer, drew a plug 191%4 hands high and 
stringhalt in both rear propellers. Before climbing aloft 
Mabry shook hands with us and left instructions for his 
family if anything happened. 

Sam MacIntosh, who is the antithesis of Mabry, and whose 
lower limbs are a lot longer than necessary to reach the 
ground, was nominated for a pink-eyed gazelle with a kink 
in her tail that was nothing short of a brutal threat. The 
horse was constructed something on the lines of a kangaroo 
—very high at the stern, a condition that threw her 
passenger deck on a slant toward the wishbone. 

Sam was right up back 
of her neck with his legs 
folded in front of her 
brisket when I saw him 
just before they handed me 
Wilbur. 

Wilbur was a very large 
and ornate equinoctial gen- 
tleman of the old school. He 
wore magnificent tufts of 
shaggy white hair on all 
four hoofs and an atch in 
his neck that savored of 
older and better days. Wil- 
bur was broad on the sum- 
mit, necessitating a choice 
of two positions in riding 
him—either with the knees 
drawn up under the chin a 
la jockey, or with the limbs 
sticking out horizontally as 
may be seen in a cabaret if 
you look close. After I got 
settled on top of Wilbur I 
couldn’t see over the edges 
at all. 

For quite a while we 
forty horsemen of the pocket 
eclipse sat astride our 
champing steeds, seem- 
ingly content to watch 
the preparations of the 
axemen, fire tenders, chefs 
and table spreaders. It 
was a grand sight—inspir- 
ing. There were eight- 
een girls running around 
with ripe olives on toothpicks feeding their special favor- 
ites. 

Most of the girls wore overalls and looked like Sindbad’s 
pirates. One was in a Scotch plaid golf outfit that echoed 
against the mountain peaks. If a wolf had made a rush 
into our midst, looking for a meal, it was dollars to a dehy- 
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The Texas hunter’s wolf 
hunting get-up 
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He drew a plug 1914 hands high 
with stringhalt in both rear 
propellers 





drated prune that he would have nailed the damsel in the 
pasture pool get-up. 

Finally some one suggested that the wolf hunt, as such, 
might as well get under way. Well and good. Yo-hoicks! 
Down, you cold-nosed, double-jointed, blink-blank hound— 
leggo my leg! A couple of the Joshua boys leaped aboard 
a brace of big seven-passenger bodied nags and bolted off 
into the timber in a wave of dogs. 

Away we went—the charge of the dark brigade—with our 
horses doing their best to wipe us off against the trees or on 
the millions of snaggy limbs and branches, thorns, briers 
and stickers that impeded our progress. 

Have you ever ridden a perfectly dumb horse through a 
perfectly dense timber tract on a perfectly lovely moonlight 
night with your legs sticking out sidewise like the ailerons of 
a De Haviland? -It’s just about the fastest entertainment 
there is, friends. Nothing livelier or more exciting. 


IRST one foot hits a tree and swings your entire chassis 

over across the horse until you collide with another ob- 
stacle and get heaved back to the opposite side. All the time 
you are ducking the old bean down between the animal’s 
front hoofs trying to get under the big limbs that loom up 
directly ahead and sawing on the reins to keep the fool plug 
from ramming some big walnut or blue gum, head-on. 

At such a time a wolf hunter is busy—and I don’t mean 
maybe. As to wolves—a hundred might be right under the 
horse’s paws and you wouldn’t even hear about it. 

There was a powerful lot of racket going on for a while— 
but after fifteen minutes of the hardest and most diversified 
riding I ever felt, the noise weakened a bit and I discovered 
that I was the nucleus of a small bunch of three desperate 
wolf hunters—Sam and Mabry being the other two. 

We seemed to be combing the woods on one side of a deep, 
dry run, while the other thirty-seven were across on the other 
side. The idea seemed to be to herd the wolves up the dry 
run to some bridge where a man could lean over and knock 
them in the head with a club as (Continued on page 60) 
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~ ie ANYONE who carefully observes African ani- 
mals must come the realization, in time, that they 
are extraordinarily clever. With the exception of 
the rhino they are very hard indeed to outwit. 
How they know the things they seem to know is beyond me, 
but their knowledge is obvious. For instance, if a native 
walks across a plain that is covered by herds of antelope, the 
creatures separate as he advances and close in behind him, 
leaving about him an open space with a comparatively limited 
diameter—say a hundred yards. But let a white man attempt 
the same thing, and that open space is far more likely to be 
400 yards in diameter, even if he has carefully refrained from 
shooting anything in the district. 

On one occasion we were having a lot of trouble trying 
to photograph hartebeest. These solemnly comical animals 
have been called “the policemen of the plains” because of the 
way they sight any danger and then, sometimes at consider- 
able risk to themselves, go bouncing and snorting about in 
the vicinity of the danger, signaling every animal within a 
mile that something is not as it should be. So universal is this 
habit that any experienced hunter lies low when hartebeest 
appear, if he is stalking anything he particularly desires to get. 

Dugmore and I had been trying for several days to get 
some pictures of these solemn-faced clowns, but we had had 
no luck. Whereupon, I got a bright idea, and went out with 
my gun. True to form, a hartebeest spotted me, and pro- 
ceeded to warn everything in sight, prancing and snorting 
not far away, stopping now and then to put his head on one 
side and look wisely at me, tearing around in circles, and 
generally: notifying the plains that I was there. So I shot 





him, and with the assistance of the natives took him back to 
camp. Then, with the utmost care, I made a dummy of him 
—a hollow dummy, with a big hole in his belly into which 
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Dugmore could climb. The whole thing was, we thought, 
very well done, and because the grass of the plains was al- 
most waist high, Dugmore’s legs were concealed as he 
walked along, carrying his perambulating blind. 

At a distance it looked to me like a real, live hartebeest. 
Perhaps Dugmore’s inability to cavort about with the dummy 
over him and with his camera concealed between the dum- 
my’s front legs might have seemed suspicious, but goodness 
knows there are plenty of solemn hartebeest. And certainly 
the head and horns were convincing, while the body was well 
formed, and being covered with the dried hartebeest skin, 
was exactly the right color. 

Dugmore tried it out and was very optimistic. Without 
doubt he could get right in among the herds now, and photo- 
graph to his heart’s content. And he tried it while I re- 
mained hidden at a distance and watched the result through 
my glasses. 


EVER have I seen a more complete failure. As Dug- 

more moved slowly toward the herd, every head went up 
and the creatures’ suspicions were instantly aroused. Away 
they went, just as they had gone before, snorting and kicking, 
running about and frightening zebras and eland and every- 
thing else within a radius of a mile. How on earth they 
could tell so quickly that something unusual was coming I 
don’t know. Certainly any white man would have been com- 
pletely fooled, and I strongly suspect that any native would 
have been, too. But those hartebeest knew instantly, although 
Dugmore had approached them from down wind, so that they 
could not have gotten his scent, and he made no noise that 
could have carried to their ears. And I, whose job it is to 
mount animals in the most lifelike possible form for a big 
museum, had thought that I had done a passably good job, 
considering the limitations imposed by camp conditions. Yet 
those hartebeest knew. I have often been glad since that 
the mounted specimens in the museum are not meant for the 
entertainment and enlightenment of these clever and clear- 
eyed creatures. I suspect that they would laugh at our very 
best efforts, and point out the defects to one another. 
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It is the general consensus of opinion among men experi- 
enced in African hunting that the buffalo is the most danger- 
ous of all the game of that great continent, and with that I 
am in accord. The buffalo is a large and a very powerful 
animal. It is remarkably quick in its movements, and its 
senses are especially acute. These characteristics, however, 
are not what make it dangerous. The eyesight of a giraffe 
is keener. The hearing and sense of smell of the average 
elephant equal those of a buffalo. The power and size of both 
elephants and rhinos are greater. But in none of these ani- 
mals is there the same degree of malevolence. The charge 
of a buffalo—and he is prone to charge whether wounded or 
not—is inexorable, utterly relentless. A man may be mauled 
by a lion or an elephant, but neither of these animals is likely 
to carry his attack through to such an utter and irreparable 
end. Men who have been mauled by lions are not rare in 
Africa. Men who have been mauled by buffaloes, on the 
other hand, very rarely indeed live to tell of it. So terrific 
and vengeful is the attack of a buffalo that there is rarely 
more than a memory left of a man if he is wnable to get out 
of the way. No trifling bit of his torn body is too insignifi- 
cant for the buffalo to wreak his vengeance on, and when, 
after hours of bloody trampling and tossing, the beast finally 
completes his spiteful task, nothing save a pawed and bloody 
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that we were told was near by, in order to send some one to 
it for “posho,” or meal. There was a hill not far away and 
I thought that from its summit I might be able to see the 
farm, so with my gun bearer I set out, thinking little 
enough of game, but keeping my eyes open, for only the 
preceding day we had blundered upon a couple of rhinos. 
One must always keep his eyes open when he is in the 
game country. Rhinos have an extraordinary habit of turn- 
ing up at unexpected places, and other animals, as well, 
might be in one’s way. So only because it had come to be a 
habit, I had my eyes open, and as we made our way through 
the scrub growth which covered the country all about, I sud- 
denly caught sight of a bush buck. He was not far off, and 
I wondered for a moment whether or not we needed meat 
in camp. But before I had reached a decision as to what to 
do, I heard a rapid and very suggestive series of movements 
only a little way off through the bush. My first thought was 
that some rhino had caught our (Continued on page 84) 







spot remains to tell of the existence of the 
hunter. 

These animals are individually dangerous, 
and, added to that, they live in herds, which 
makes the danger all the greater. Furthermore 
they delight to dwell in bush-covered country 
and among the tall reeds and grasses of swamps. 
Sometimes, it is true, they linger in the open, 
but it has been my experience to hunt them in 
undergrowth so thick that I have come to with- 
in 12 or 15 or 18 yards of them before I knew 
just where they were, and on at least one oc- 
casion I was suddenly charged by a small herd 
of them when I not only did not dream that 
they were about, but also was after something 
quite different. 


T WAS while I was with Cherrie Kearton 

in 1909 that that adventure occurred. We 
were in a more or less waterless country, and | 
was wondering just which way we should travel 
in order to find a water hole. After quite a 
little searching about I found a satisfactory 
one, and, because the supplies for our “boys” 
were running low, I decided to look for a farm 


Right—Eland, 
oryx, ostrich and 
zebra at a water 
hole, Tanganyika 
Territory 


Circle—Weru 
girls looked into 
a mirror for the 
first time 


unfortunate 


The African buffalo is a magnifi- 
cently powerful animal of the bush 
and veldt, which lends itself well 
to sculpture and bronze. The 
heavy decorative horns sweeping 
downward from the head balance 
well the chunky, muscular body 
and give considerable style to 
what one is apt to think of as an 
ugly and clumsy beast. Con- 
sidered by many as the most 
dangerous game of Africa, the 
buffalo is bad individually and in 
herds, which sometimes run into 
the hundreds. This particular 
bronze, standing some 20 inches 
high and sculptured by James 
L. Clark, was selected by the 
members of the African. Big 
Game Club as their memorial to 
their gallant member and great 
African hunter, Selous, and sent 
to Africa bearing the following 
inscription: “In memory of that 
great hunter, true sportsman and 
gallant soldier, Capt. Frederick 
Courteney Selous, D.S.O. Killed 
in action in German East Africa, 
January 3, 1917. Presented to 
the Nairobi Club by the mem- 
bers of the African Big Game 

Club of America 1917.” 


A water buck of the East African plains, one of the more common animals of Africa 
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Our Advisory Board 


BROOKE ANDERSON, ex-president Campfire Club of Chicago, 
member Federal advisory board Migratory Bird Treaty Act. 


rod and gun editor San Francisco Examiner, 
aggressive in the protection of wildfowl on Pacific Coast. 


J.B. DOZE, ex-game warden of Kansas, sportsman, conservationist. 
GID GRAHAM, state senator, author present Game Law Okla- 


GLENN GRISWOLD, officer Izaak Walton League, sportsman. 
ALDO LEOPOLD, conservationist, author, sportsman. 


JACK MINER, author “Jack Miner and the Birds’’ and other 
works, conservationist and wild fowl protector. 


JOSEPH D. PENDER, organizer, conservationist, sportsman. 
DR. R. FRED PETTIT, author, scientific collector, organizer. 
EDMUND SEYMOUR, President American Bison Society, conser- 





Our Platform 


A maximum 15-bird nation-wide duck limit. 

More state game refuges. 

Save the last of our grizzly bears—our antelope—our sage grouse. 
Better protection for all bears. 

Stop needless pollution of fishing waters. 

More of state game funds used to rear feathered game. 

Stop diversion of state moneys from game fund to general fund. 
Congressional cooperation to provide for Federal game refuges. 
Stop wanton drainage of wildfow!l areas. 


More fish fry, and more state and Federal nursery ponds in which 
it can attain proper growth. 


Safeguard our forests by widespread reforestation. 


Limited open season on all birds and animals, up to danger limit 
of their extinction, in preference to protracted closed seasons 








“The Stench on the Illinois River” 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—I have read 

with interest and enthusiasm your 

splendid duck editorials on reduced 
bag limits and law enforcement. I hope 
you continue with this policy and dig a 
little deeper under the surface, and un- 
earth some of the evils accompanying the 
operation of large duck clubs. If all 
clubs are conducted in the same manner 
as is common on the Illinois River, it is 
high time that real sportsmen hear about 


it. 

In 1926 I had my first opportunity to 
hunt ducks on the Illinois River. It is 
needless to say that I got little enjoy- 
ment out of it. I always associated duck 
shooting with difficult shots and wary 
birds. Certainly I could get little kick 
in shooting wild fowl over baited pens. 
The old element of skill and chance that 
makes up the backbone of shooting as a 
sport was entirely lacking. Fat mal- 
lards floated around in wire enclosures 
with their domesticated brethren, and 
imbibed to their hearts’ content of the 
huge piles of corn and grain dumped out 
to attract them. It was necessary to make 
a real effort to scare them to get them to 
leave the pens. 

Anyone could get the limit of ducks 
providing he pay the necessary fee. If 
the gunner’s ability was such that he 
couldn’t hit a pelican with a swivel gun, 
it made little difference. The ducks were 
killed for him, and he returned to Chi- 
cago and told the boys down at the office 
how he bagged thirty fat mallards down 
on the Illinois. A native told me that 
several times he saw several hundred 
dead birds disposed of, because certain 
hunters shot too many and had to get rid 
of them somehow or other. 

That the state or Government is en- 
forcing the law is a huge joke. In many 
small town butcher shops along the river, 
“chicken” is to be had in bootleg style 
during any of the cold weather months. 
“Chicken” is the trade name to be men- 
tioned when a fat duck is wanted for 
Sunday dinner. I understand, though 
that the legs of these fowls are some- 
what shorter than the Plymouth Rock 
variety, and the bodies are often rather 


generously sprinkled with bird shot. The 
prevailing price, I am told, is $1 per. 

A friend told me of a trip to a club 
where Canadian geese were corn-baited, 
and lured to the pens by domestic black- 
heads. He described the trip as being as 
thrilling as “shooting fish in a barrel.” 
The geese were so heavy with fat that 
they could hardly fly, and seemingly had 
been so well handled that they had 
little, if any, fear of man. The price for 
elusive old Canadian honkers was $25 
for the limit. The main skill needed in 
bagging the birds was the ability to get 
together the price of admission. 


HAT are we coming to when we 

allow such conditions to exist? As far 
as man-made laws are concerned, we are 
possibly within the pale most of the time. 
There is no need for early or late shoot- 
ing on the Illinois. Sink boxes, sneak 
boats and artificial blinds are not neces- 
sary when ducks are baited and deprived 
of all their natural cautiousness. The 
duck that starts his migration via the 
Illinois River route does not stand a 
“Chinaman’s” chance of getting rest or 
food, unless he puts in at one of the big 
duck clubs. He is hungry and weary, and 
welcomes a place among others of his 
kind. As soon as he and a thousand 
others have had their wild fears removed, 
they are ready for their baptism of fire. 
This is usually executed by driving the 
birds from their baited pens some morn- 
ing before they have finished feeding, the 
decoys, of course, remaining behind. The 
wild birds fly to the river and alight 
there for a time. Back at the pens the 
gunners take their places and await the 
return of the unsuspecting ducks. Small 
bunches start almost immediately to re- 
turn to the feed pens. They are neatly 
executed as they arrive. When the hunt- 
ers have killed all that they desire, the re- 
mainder of the returning ducks are not 
bothered. This system of driving them 
out at feeding time and picking off the 
small bunches as they return is prac- 
ticed to prevent “burning out,” as it is 
termed, the main bulk of the ducks. 


Were the whole of the birds shot at, they 


would probably leave, but in the man- 
ner described they hang around until 
practically all of them have been killed. 

Just recently a prominent duck hunter 
told me of a deplorable condition last 
winter up near Crane Lake. The ducks 
had been so well baited that they re- 
fused to leave after shooting season was 
over. As cold weather came on, they 
hung around the empty feed pens until 
they were so weak from lack of food that 
they starved by the thousands. This man 
said he estimated at least 20,000 ducks 
perished at this one club. In the spring, 
along the shore of one of the lakes, wind- 
rows of dead ducks washed up in the 
shallow water, forming a strip several 
feet in width and several hundred yards 
long. 

Can any of you hunters justify an act 
like this? A little feed would have saved 
the whole of them. I do not know of any 
case where wild life has been more fla- 
grantly betrayed than in the duck clubs 
along the Illinois River. I only hope that 
OutTpoor Lire continues to pound home 
facts and figures pertaining to wild fowl 
destruction in the United States, and ex- 
poses the violators. There are enough 
true sportsmen in our country to estab- 
lish our bird life for all time to come, 
if they just give it serious thought. We 
have a treaty with Canada that should be 
upheld. It is my earnest wish that the 
“duck hog” and game wastrel suffer the 
complete extinction with which they are 
threatening the ducks. 

Il. C. E. GrrHam. 


The Destructive Gulls 


| Kyanbid eg Outdoor Life:—Please permit 
me to add my commendation, although 
it may count for very little, to the sug- 
gestion made by L. L. Lane in his letter 
to you which you published under the head- 
ing, “Enemies That We Protect,” in the 
Conservation Department of your very 
readable magazine. 

I have often wondered by what process 
of reasoning some people think that gulls 
should be protected. In your note to the 
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article in question, you mentioned you have 
seen sea gulls attack wounded ducks and 
that you frequently found dead ducks, part- 
ly eaten, around the ponds but were not 
sure that sea gulls did the damage. Of 
course, I do not know how the ducks 
around the ponds were damaged; but I 
do know from my own personal knowledge, 
and not from a few isolated cases, that sea 
gulls do attack crippled ducks and pick 
crippled and dead ducks to pieces in an in- 
credibly short time. I have never seen a 
duck that had been entirely eaten by gulls; 
they seem to devour about one third of the 
duck and then for some reason abandon the 
remainder. I have time after time seen 
gulls pounce on ducks, that I shot from a 
battery or blind after they had floated out 
of range of gunshot of the battery, and 
mutilate one side of the carcass in a very 
short time and then leave the remainder. 


I NEVER had an opportunity to observe 
gulls around or near eggs. In this con- 
nection, I might mention I recently saw a 
movie with the title, “White North,” which 
showed the bird life of the north, and among 
other things gulls eating eggs of other 
birds or ducks, and in some cases actually 
picking the eggs up and carrying them. 

While wild fowling, I occasionally take 
a shot at a flying gull, and for your in- 
formation, if you have never tried it, they 
can carry more shot than a wild goose. 
When the shot hits him, at about 40 to 45 
yards range, a gull will shake himself and 
continue his flight, or perhaps squeal like 
a stuck pig and fly on as if nothing had 
touched him. 

Well-meaning people sometimes in their 
attempts at conservation succeed in having 
ridiculous laws passed. One of them, in 
my opinion, is the one protecting sea gulls. 
It strikes me that there is good material in 
Mr. Lane’s article and suggestion even for 
your editorial page. My native state of 
West Virginia once had a law prohibiting 
the killing of crows. A farmer could drive 
them out of his corn field, if he could, but 
he was prohibited by law from killing 
them. The gull law ought to be where this 
West Virginia crow law now is and long 
since has been, namely, repealed. 

W. Va. J. E. CAmMpBeELL. 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—I noted your 

article in your July issue by Capt. L. 
L. Lane relative to gulls preying on ducks 
and their eggs. For years on Currituck 
and other North Carolina Sounds, I have 
noticed, while shooting from sink boxes. 
that large gray gulls would attack crippled 
ducks and I have seen them tear the breasts 
out of dead ducks that had drifted lee- 
ward before we could pick them up. I 
can’t for the life of me see why the gov- 
ernment should protect them. 


N.-€. G. A. NICOLL. 


Even Duck ‘‘Censuses’’ 
Indicate Decrease 


HE results of a survey of migratory 

wild fowl conditions prevailing dur- 
ing the last hunting season made by the 
American Wild Fowlers has been com- 
piled and distributed, and the information 
it contains is particularly interesting be- 
cause of great variation of the reports. 
The compilation contains fifty-one re- 
ports, forty-two of them being from 
wardens and other officers concerned with 
game administration, and nine from club 
members and others. Of the game offi- 
cers reporting, ten reported an increase in 
waterfowl, twenty-two average condi- 
tions, and ten a decrease. All others re- 
ported a decrease. Reports were received 
trom all parts of the country. 


From the Far West, reports are uni- 
formly discouraging, the only encourage- 
ment being a statement that duck sick- 
ness, which has been responsible for such 
a tremendous loss of birds in that region, 
has not been serious recently. In Cali- 
fornia several reports coincide in the 
statement that practically the only marsh- 
land left suitable for duck feeding areas 
is that which is held by duck clubs for 
shooting preserves. Unfortunately, most 
of the area formerly used by ducks and 
now drained is used for agriculture and 
can never be restored. Several club mem- 
bers referring to the Imperial Valley say 
that the decrease in ducks has been tre- 
mendous. One writes that they have now 
about five birds to every hundred we had 
twenty-five years ago; another puts it as 
low as three, and a third, more pessi- 
mistic than the rest, places the ratio at 
one to a thousand. 

In the Middle West region, embracing 
states east of the Rocky Mountains and 
west of the Mississippi Valley, reports 
were general that there was a decrease 
except in Montana and a notable exception 
in Kansas where birds resorted in countless 
numbers probably owing to improved feed- 
ing conditions. 

In the north-central region, a more 
nearly average flight was reported, al- 
though a persistent decrease covering a 
period of years was indicated. 

In the southern Mississippi Valley, re- 
ports were most conflicting. Ducks evi- 
dently resorted to especially favorable 
feeding areas in great numbers, from 
some of which distressing reports of 
slaughter have come. A marked conflict 
occurs in reports from Reelfoot Lake, the 
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U. S. game protector reporting the sea- 
son’s kill at from 125,000 to 150,000 for 
the season 1927-28, which was reduced to 
from 100,000 to 120,000 last season, while 
the state game warden estimated the kill 
last season at about 300,000. 


N THE Atlantic coast, the reports in- 

dicate that good shooting was confined 
largely to baited grounds. This practice 
prevails throughout the entire Atlantic 
coast, on the Illinois Rivér and the south- 
ern Mississippi Valley on ground con- 
trolled by clubs. Complaints were gen- 
eral that shooting was unsatisfactory on 
unbaited grounds. It is argued by those 
who favor baiting that, where shooting is 
done in moderation, it is better for wild 
fowl to find feed than to find none. 

These reports are obviously not to be 
completely relied upon as indicating the 
waterfowl situation accurately, but they 
do indicate the general trend toward 
limiting waterfowl shooting to smaller 
areas controlled by clubs and individuals. 
The waterfowl survey being carried on by 
the Bureau of Biological Survey will add 
much information and will undoubtedly 
reflect conditions more in detail.—Ameri- 
can Game Protective Association. 


Bear Bill Fails After Com- 
missioner’s Tragic Death 
DITOR Outdoor Life:—The public 


acts of the 30th session of the general 
assembly of the state of Vermont, which 
have recently been published, contain some 


Must California’s Bear Go Too? 
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On Your Knowledge of the Outdoor Life | 
ae your answers ona slip of paper and check against the cor- | 
rect answers on page 77. Give yourself 5 per cent for every | 
question answered substantially right, and add result to find your | 
mark. Remember the mark you make this month and see if there 
| ds any improvement in the mark you get next month. 
Questions this month by Arthur H. Carhart, Colo. 
1. What bird of the Western mountains lives continuously above 
timber line, is brown in summer, and white in winter? | 
2. Does the male dusky or blue grouse take part in the incuba- 
tion of the eggs or care of the chicks when hatched? 
3. Does the male Canada goose help hatch and rear the goslings? 
4. Does the beaver eat the bark of resinous, lumber-producing, 
forest trees? 
Does the beaver carry mud on his tail to build his dam? 
6. Do porcupines swim? 

7. How old must a moosecalf be to be able 
to swim? eee! 

8. Is it the moose cow or the doe Virginia | 
deer that goes to the edge of the water when it | 
is time to have young? _ - | 

9. Do coyotes and wolves interbreed: Aldo Le is 

10. When wolves are denning do they ever jer “*, een 
travel in a straight line to or from their den? _LIFE’S Conservation 

11. What is the method of the lobo wolf’s Council, and in charge 
attack? of the Sporting Arms 

12. Dowolves run in packs? and Ammunition Man- 

13. Dowolves mate for life? eer ag oe 

14. Will a wolf return to a dead carcass to average on this series 
feed? : was 

15. What is timber line? What elevation? 80 

Shes ¥ Leffler 16. Howdo you tell a white pine from a 
President ‘o f th é yellow pine? : ae 99 
Pennsylvania Board of 1 What is another name for “‘red spruce’’? mee 
Game Commissioners, 18. What pine of the north woods has some of the characteristics 
whose average on this of the lodgepole of the Western mountains? | 
series was 1 What is ‘‘black jack’’? 
85 20. What are the distinguishing characteristics between firs and 
spruces? 
sections which are of interest to sports- sion of the legislature shall give him ade- 
men and conservationists. Perhaps the quate protection, and make sure that this 


most important of these and the one most 
in accord with the policies of this maga- 
zine is the one which reduces the bag limit 
on wild ducks from 20 to 12 birds in one 
day and establishes a season limit of 50 
wild ducks and 5 wild geese in one year. 
While Vermont is an upland state, the long 
reaches of Lake Champlain, which extend 
more than half the length of its western 
border, as well as several smaller lakes and 
ponds, provide wild fowl shooting that is 
well worth conserving. 

Another section provides for a two-year 
closed season on the ruffed grouse. These 
birds have come back quite satisfactorily 
during the last year but this extra protec- 
tion will give them the needed encourage- 
ment to obtain a firm foothold again. Still 
another section that will benefit the grouse 
is the one which increases the bounty on 
the lynx and all wild felines to $10. This 
kind of vermin preys on game birds ex- 
tensively in the big woods sections and 
should be thinned down. 

Through the efforts of the sportsmen of 
the state, led by the fish bid: game com- 
missioner, Linus Leavens, a bill providing 
for the protection of the black bear as a 
animal was introduced in the legis- 
lature. This bill was quite similar to Ed- 
itor McGuire’s bear bill, a copy of which 
the committee had for consideration. Com- 
missioner Leavens was a staunch support- 


game 


er of this measure; in fact, he made the 
supreme sacrifice and gave his life while 
working for this bill. He had addressed a 
meeting of the farmers’ club in the legis- 
lature, in which body the strength of the 
opposition lay, and was replying to some 


heated discussion when he fell forward 
unconscious and died a few minutes later. 
Thus deprived of its most able defendant, 
the bear bill was killed. 

The bear is one of the least known and 
most often misunderstood of our wild ani- 
mals, and it would seem to the present 
writer that the sportsmen of Vermont 
should launch an educational program that 
will swing public sentiment to the sup- 
port of our largest game animal and make 
the bear so well-known that the next ses- 


animal shall continue to roam our woods— 

a perpetual living monument to the memory 

of a much loved chief game commissioner. 
Vt. W. Dustin WHITE. 


To Combat Coyote Increase 
In Alaska 
ey EMERGENCY appropriation of 
$30,000 for suppressing predatory 
animals in Alaska was recently made by 
the Territorial Legislature because of the 
increasing numbers and depredations of 
coyotes and wolves there. The measure 
also authorized the employment of two 
expert leaders of the work, these men to 
be trained and recognized by the United 
States Department of Agriculture as ex- 
perts in the suppression of predatory ani- 
mals, and, to carry on control operations 
under the direction of these leaders, four 
hunters and trappers. 


A cooperative investigation demonstrat- 
ed that the predatory-animal situation in 
Alaska is rapidly becoming acute, particu- 
larly because of the phenomenal increase 
and spread of the coyote. The first coy- 
otes were taken about a dozen years ago 
near the international boundary, having 
drifted into Alaska from the Yukon Ter- 
ritory. Coyotes now are found in large 
numbers throughout the eastern portion 
from the Porcupine River on the north to 
the Kennicott and McCarthy region on the 
south. They have drifted westward to 
the Kenai Peninsula, to the headwaters 
of the Kuskokwim, and to the reindeer 
grazing areas near Norton Bay. Wolves 
also are steadily increasing although some- 
what more slowly than coyotes. 

Investigations have shown that coyotes 
are preying heavily on the fur bearers and 
on the caribou of Alaska and have en- 
tered the ranges of the mountain sheep, 
where they are killing great numbers of 
these big game animals. Coyotes are found 
also preying heavily on migratory birds 
on their lesser breeding grounds of the 
Upper Tanana and Yukon Rivers. The 
coyote is now within a few hundred miles 
of the breeding grounds of the Yukon 
Delta, and depredations on migratory birds 
will undoubtedly be considerably greater 
if it continues drifting westward. 

In many cases a family or entire colony 
of foxes is run out of their dens and killed 
by coyotes, which then use the dens them- 
selves. It has been possible to trace the 
advance of coyotes by the marked decrease 
in the number of foxes, and local trap- 
pers have noted this with considerable dis- 
may, for they are thus deprived of a valu- 
able source of livelihood. 

In Mount McKinley National Park, it 
was found that wolves had recently com- 
menced to kill game animals, with the re- 
sult that the latter are becoming wilder 
and not so easily approached by park vis- 
itors. During the past winter five wolves 
killed more than 500 reindeer near Unala- 
kleet. The owner of a herd of several 
thousand reindeer that range on the tundra 
on the mainland near St. Michael reported 
that during the winter of 1927-28 two 
wolves killed approximately 200 reindeer 
and that 40 of these were killed within a 
period of a few days. 
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THE HUNTING, IT SEEMS, 


to Newark from a duck-shooting expedition to 
Mason; Gilbert Easton, Andrew Ejitel and Edward B. Mason. 
(Bteff Photo, H.C 


Left to right, Mr 


Editorial Note: The above picture, reprinted 
from a newspaper, should be framed in the 
Smithsonian Institute to remind our ¢great- 
grandchildren of what ducks looked like. From 
an artistic point of view, however, it seems 


WAS SUCCESSFUL~ 


“Jake” Mason and his party after their return 
Maryland, which netted 200 ducks in three days. 


Deorer}) 


that the gentlemen might have found one or 
two more places in which to display their He- 
roic kill. Why didn’t each gentleman drape 2 
duck over the top of his hat? Think how 
nice that would have looked! 
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ONFUSION has always reigned 
* among anglers as to the correct defi- 

nition of the term, “pike.” In cer- 
tain of the heavily-fished northern regions, 
where the muskellunge, the wall-eyed pike 
and the northern pike haunt, and where 
professional guides superintend a_ large 
part of the angling trips, there is very little 
dispute as to the correct classification of 
catches. This is easily explained, as men 
whe are in touch with species each day of 
the fishing season, and who meet number- 
less anglers from almost every quarter, 
could be expected to become very well- 
versed in classification of the fishes. How- 





A big musky taken from a northern lake. 
Photo courtesy South Bend Bait Co. 


ever, even in the northern lake regions 
there are old and apparently insurmount- 
able obstacles that prevent the true names 
of the fish that swim their waters from 
being used. All of which results in con- 
fusion as to just what is a true pike, a true 
pickerel, muskellunge or wall-eyed pike. It 
is the object of this article to deal swiftly 
and simply with the four main members of 
the pike family—the muskellunge, north- 
ern pike, pickerel and wall-eyed pike. 

In the first place, let us explain, however, 
that the wall-eyed pike is not exactly a 
legitimate member 
of the Esox family. 
And yet among an- 
glers this fish is in- 
stinctively classed as 
a pike. 

In northern Wis- 
consin, in  Mich- 
igan and parts of 
Minnesota, the wall- 
eyed pike is always 
referred to by the 


natives as “pike.” Typical 








wall-eyed pike, caught in Ohio, 


conducted by P 


Ben C.Robinson ~ 


The Fighting Pikes 


By Ben C. Robinson 
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They will tell the visitors to their lakes and 
streams that the finest food fish they have 
is the “pike.” And they have reference to 
the wall-eyed pike when they say this, as 
there is no question about the paramount 
value of the wall-eyed pike when it comes 
to table delicacies. Close upon its heels 
as a food favorite comes the muskellunge 
of 20-pound weight, a sweet, juicy and flaky 
table fish, with only one possible fault, and 
that is the forked bones that are so much 
a part of the fish, especially the smaller 
members of the species. That and the in- 
definable scent of musk which emanates 
from this battling beauty of the fresh 
waters, and which, I have always presumed, 
leads more than all the other reasons I 
have ever heard debated upon, for the fish 


to be known in the United States as 
“musky” or “muskellunge.” In Canadian 
waters, up until the heavy entry of the 


American anglers to their delightful lakes 
and rivers after this member of the finny 
tribe, the musky has been almost univer- 
sally known as “lunge” or “maskinonge.” 

But this name is fast receding into the 
files of antiquity with the more appropriate 
and descriptive one of muskellunge. The 
fish has a strong and pungent flavor of 
musk clinging to it, caused undoubtedly 
by the preference it has for the mucky 
bottoms and for lurking places under w eeds, 
lily pads, roots and about grassy ledges. 
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sketched by the Angling Editor 





It also has the natural characteristic of the 
family highly developed of lunging to the 
top of the water when hooked or when 
disturbed. Any man who seeks the musky 
will at once watch for that dangerous 
lunging rush of the fish when it accepts 
his lure, and this, allied with the musky 
odor of the fish, unquestionably has caused 
the term, muskellunge, to appeal most gen- 
erally. But, to return to the wall-eyed 
pike, we find this fish fitting easily into the 
niche intended solely for the Esox tribe. 
And the reason for this is that it is taken 
in almost all true pike waters. I have 














Ben C. Robinson holding a nice speci- 
men of wall-eyed pike, caught in Ohio 
valley waters 


taken wall-eyed pike, on true pike lures, 
from weedy lakes and rivers that run 
through rice meadows and in lakes that 
were “dark and red with tamarack stain, 
and I have also taken them from sparkling 
waters of the North, of the South, Middle 
West and the East. It is a pike-perch to be 
exact. It has characteristics of both the pike 
and the perch family, but it associates most- 
ly with the true Esox tribe. Therefore we 
have come to class it, we anglers have, in 
the sacred ranks of the immortals. True, 
it prefers the current 
waters, and the 
gravel bottoms—but 
so does the musky 
haunt such places, 
and the _ northern 
pike as well. 

And I have taken 
many a fine chain 
pickerel from the 
current of eastern 
shore rivers, at the 


edge of the grass. 
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To differentiate between the four mem- 
bers of the finny family I have mentioned, 
we should remember, first of all, that the 
spots and markings that appear on the fish 
at first glance will usually prove to be suf- 
ficient. However, for the sake of a more 
infallible rule, we have learned to read the 
gill-covers and the cheeks of our catches. 
The last-named method is a sure one. 


HE muskellunge is well marked with 

irregular dark-brown spots, which ex- 
tend over the sides in varying intensity and 
on the tail and dorsal fin. These spots are 
irregular, have no definite shape, and some- 
times group themselves so heavily as to 
form what appear to be stripes. This last- 
named condition is found on the Chau- 
tauqua muskellunge, now known, in_ the 
north usually, as the tiger musky. There 
is another type of musky, lightly marked 
with spots, and in cases the fish will seem 
to be almost a silvery-green and bronze 
color. However, there will be found, on 
close inspection, a few delicately colored 
spots perhaps about the tail or along the 
median line. There is another very dark- 
colored musky, which usually comes from 
the northern Canadian waters or from 





A lovely specimen of the great northern 
pike 


thick, reddish-colored lakes of the northern 
part of Wisconsin, Michigan and Minne- 
sota. These are all true muskellunge, how- 
ever, and are infallibly defined by the 
cheek of the fish, having a thin line of 
scales along the upper edge, the gill-cover 
being about half-covered with scales. The 
eye is smaller on a musky than on a north- 
ern pike or pickerel or wall-eyed pike, the 
head sharper and more pointed. 

The northern pike has medium large 
whitish-yellow spots instead of dark-brown- 
ish ones, running in a fairly accurate de- 
sign along the full length of body. This 
is a very accurate means of identifying 
this fish. Then look over the gill-covers 
and you will find them half-scaled, and 
the cheeks of the fish entirely scaled. The 
pickerel will be found to have both cheek 
and gill-covers entirely scaled and a chain- 
like marking of brownish-black lines on the 
side, covering a greenish body. The under- 
side of all three species shades down to a 
dark silvery shade. The wall-eyed pike is 
best and easiest to distinguish at first glance 
by the spinous front dorsal fin, which is 
much like the dorsal of the bass, and the 
rear dorsal, which is raylike and _ soft. 
The pike, pickerel and musky do _ not 
have any front dorsal, only the soft rear 
dorsal set above the anal fin. The wall- 
eye is a green-gold color on the back, 
shading on the sides to a bright gold tint, 
and this in turn shading to a gleaming, 
silvery-white belly. It has a large “wall- 
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eye,” which gives it its name, marking it 
again as a very easy fish to classify apart 
from the pikes. The tail and the anal fin are 
tipped at lower edge with cream-white color. 
This is noticeable on all members of its 


tribe, and the sides are barred with dark 
stripes extending from back down to me- 
dian line. The tail and dorsal fins are marked 
with dark splashes, the mouth rimmed with 
sharp, white teeth like the true pikes. 


Steelhead Tackle 


By Peter J. Schwab 


ACKLE varies from the celebrated 

cane pole to the finest fly rods, some 

of the cane poles being equipped with 
fine reels and having guides attached for 
use in spinner fishing or casting heavy 
trolls. 

Winter steelheadin’, as practiced in 
Washington, is so unique as to deserve 
special treatment. The best fishing is to 
be had during the hunting season, but 
the sport is little indulged in until after 
the Christmas holidays and during the 
rainy weather of January. A powerful 
9'4-foot fly rod is used, weighing from 
5'%4 to 7 ounces, and equipped with large 
snake guides throughout, agate butt guide 
and tip of agate or hardened steel. The 
reel is sometimes dispensed with entirely, 
being replaced with the casting basket. 
More advisedly a combination of casting 
basket and reel is used, 50 to 75 feet of 
enameled casting line supplying the con- 
tents of the basket and being spliced to 
the 50-yard filler carried on the reel. As 
no enameled line will stand the racket 
very long, the whole line may be of 
ordinary oiled silk, size H or G. “Knot- 
less Gut” lines are used by some, but are 
worthless stuff on a reel. 

Any shallow, flat-bottomed _ basket 
about 11 inches square will answer if it can 
be strapped around the angler’s middle. In 
it he keeps his line coiled while wading. 
Long casts are the rule rather than the 
exception, and, because the January steel- 
head lies deep, quite a bit of lead may be 
necessary to carry the spinners or baits 
down among the boulders where he lies. 
The lure is stripped in until within 6 
inches of the rod tip. The angler then 
takes a firm hold of the line with his 
left hand and, by means of a wide-sweep- 
ing cast, he shoots the outfit to the limit 
of his ability, or to the limit of his 
tackle or the limit of the pool. As the 
lure sails out, it draws the line from the 
coils in the basket, and as it is being 
retrieved it should be carefully coiled 
back into the basket. Even when spin- 
ner fishing the lead should bump the bot- 
tom occasionally, and if it fails to do so 
at first, lead is added until it does. 

Nos. 1 and 2 trout spoons are used, 
brass or  nickel-copper combinations. 
They are always kept brightly polished, 
the nightly ceremony with silver polish 
being a religion with the Washington 
steelheader or salmon fisher. Single 
eggs are used on size 8 hooks and fine 
leaders; clusters of eggs are used on 
sizes 6 and 4 hooks with gut in proportion 
to the size of hook. Both fresh and pre- 
served eggs are used indiscriminately. 
Some fishermen preserve their own eggs 
with sugar and salt after taking them 
from the ripe salmon, but no true sports- 
man will resort to salmon eggs until he 
has exhausted every possibility of taking 
his steelheads on artificial lures. 


N NORTHERN Oregon, especially at 

the mouth of the Deschuttes (also on 
the Washington side of the Columbia 
River), steelheadin’ is likely to be pursued 
with a bait-casting outfit, using sizes C to E 
(Nos. 3 to 5) tandem nickel spinners, 
brightly polished, with a single hook, 
which will be baited with salmon eggs 
or worms when cutthroat or other trout 


are expected to swell the catch. Steel- 
heads in this location seldom take a fly 
and the trouters save their delicate fly 
rods by hurling the heavy spinners with 
the more practical weapon. Long casts 
are the rule and, because the fish are 
taken from the depths, additional weight 
in the form of barrel sinkers is often 
necessary. 

Fly fishermen learn quickly that rather 
long, heavy, powerful rods are a neces- 
sity. Steelheadin’ is no game for light 
trout rods, and even heavy bass rods are 
overtaxed. Because the casts are long, 
long, long, and the casting line necessar- 
ily heavy, confirmed steelheaders use 
special rods. These will average 10 feet 
in length and 8 ounces in weight. They 





P. J. S. at the head of a famous pool 
on the Rogue 


are, moreover, stiff. Plenty of backbone 
is necessary to make habitual casts of 60 
to 75 feet or more. Lighter rods are used, 
of course, with the fishermen laboring un- 
der disadvantages when casting over 
average water and when playing big fish 
in average currents. 

Right here I want to depart from prece- 
dent and come out bluntly in favor of 
American-made tackle. It’s not a case of 
waving Old Glory to the gallery, but a 
matter of downright conviction. No 
craftsmen, the world over, have ever suc- 
ceeded in equaling—much less excelling 
—the perfect productions of our Ameri- 
can split bamboo rods, light or heavy, 
salt water or fresh, fly or bait. 

Among my fly rods I have specimens of 
many makers but not all weights and 
lengths in all makes. From the perform- 
ance of their usual trout and bass rods 
as represented in my collection, I believe 
that any of the half-dozen leading Ameri- 
can rod builders can supply you with a 
steelhead rod that will serve you a natural 
lifetime. From personal experience I 
have two light steelhead rods, both of 
which are so exceptional in their casting 
power and ability to stand the gaff of 
long, gruelling battles, that I cannot re- 
frain from mentioning them. Each of 
these rods is 914 feet long, weighs 6% 
ounces and has a stiff, powerful action. 
They are heavy, of course, for ordinary 
trout or bass fishing but not too heavy 
for dry fly or ‘bug” fishing for large 
trout or bass in big water, and they are 
the lightest and shortest rods I can hon- 
estly recommend for steelheadin’. 
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OF of my best steelhead rods is 10 
feet long and weighs 8 1/5 ounces. 
With it I can lay out 25 yards of line with 
ease, and both Jack Meyers and Harry Van 
Luven can lay out the entire 30 yards of 
casting line plus a goodly length of filler 
line. This rod carries the patented 
thread-lock reel seat—which means a lot. 
Did you ever, gentle reader, have your 
reel slip loose when playing a big bass 
or musky? Multiply your sensations 
(and cuss words, if any) by ten and you'll 
have a mental picture of the same agoniz- 
ing dilemma when steelheadin’. I use 
this rod single-handed when casting, but 
slip in the lower grip while playing the 
fish. Barring fire, theft or dynamite, this 
rod will handle steelheads, Atlantic, 
Chinook and silver salmon for the next 
fifty years. 

Irrespective of the rod selected, use 
the heaviest double-tapered enameled line 
which the rod is capable of carrying un- 
der extreme conditions. Rub this line 
down thoroughly with deer fat and 
graphite—until it shines—then splice it 
to the filler line with waxed buttonhole 
twist, using numerous half-hitches and 
two complete layers of wrappings. Var- 
nish the splice with good elastic spar 
varnish only, plain wax being preferable 





A trio of steelheads—total, 17 pounds 


to shellac or hard arying varnishes. The 
filler line can be light weight, water- 
proofed bait-casting line of 12-pound 
test, or six to nine-thread cuttyhunk 
(twisted linen). Adjust the size of the 
filler line so that your reel will carry a 
total of not less than 100 yards. If your 
present reel cannot be made to carry that 
length, buy a new reel which will hold 
150 yards and play safe. Unless experi- 
enced in handling heavy fish on automatic 
reels, use only a sturdy single action reel 
with a strong click or drag—and play 
every fish from the reel. 

Here again I say use American-made 
tackle. You can spend the price of a 
modest vacation on an imported salmon 
size fly reel, and you can buy an Ameri- 
can-made reel and spend the difference. 
I own two of them. My Sal-Trout has 
only one disadvantage. Its style marks 
it for attention when there are snobs on 
the river. It’s not so deuced fashionable, 
but it’s gol-derned practical. It holds 75 
yards of six-thread cuttyhunk spliced to 
30 yards of H.C.H. casting line and, 
despite its light weight, I don’t believe 
it will ever wear out. 

Better still is the Medalist reel. This 
is of approved pattern, full salmon size, 
and has a “Diamolite” line guard of 
unique design and unquestionable value. 
Fortunately for the discriminating steel- 
head or salmon-wise angler, the Medalist 
can be had in “right-hand” reel for left- 
hand fishermen and “left-hand” reel for 
right-hand fishermen! Every experi- 
enced angler wants to reel with his 
casting hand, wrist and arm when playing 
a heavy fish (thus resting the overworked 
arm while making the idle arm take the 
strain of battle), and no angler wants to 


wind the reel backwards. Think it over. It 
makes a whale of a lot of difference 
whether you are right-handed or left- 
handed. The fish won't know the dif- 
ference, but the click of a left-handed reel 
is set differently from that of a right- 
handed reel (think it over) and the line 
guards are set on opposite sides—think it 
over again! It’s deep. Nearly: all fly 
fishermen (Heaven protect me!) use their 
reels improperly. The bait caster has the 
right idea. And the steelhead will con- 
vince you. 


EADERS? Only the best are to be con- 
sidered, and unless they will stand a 
breaking strain of 8 pounds, have nothing 
to do with them. There is neither sport 
nor sportsmanship in using tackle which 
is too light for the game. Too many 
steelheads are lost upon the strike, going 
about with sore jaws and nursing flies 
because of flimsy leaders and poor knot- 
ting. Whatever your favorite knot may 
be, learn to tie it double. Single hitch, 
jam, Turle or anything else, unless it 
be tied double, your steelhead will crack 
it on the first strike. 


If there is one thing about which the 
steelhead agrees in every river, it is his 
preference for the Royal Coachman in 
standard patterns of flies or, still better, 
the Van Luven Rogue in special flies. 
Professor is unquestionably his next 
favorite among standard patterns or, bet- 
ter again, the Myers Buck in special 
flies. Other patterns are of minor im- 
portance, though the Washingtonian 
wants a Gray Palmer and the Canadian 
likes his Alexandria and Gray Hackle. 
The Oregonian wants a few Grizzly 
Kings, March Browns (Oak on _ the 
Rogue), Red Uprights and Blue Up- 
rights, and the Californian wants his 
Brown Hackle, McGinty, and a bewilder- 
ing variety of gay salmon flies, each con- 
taining a strip of Jungle Cock in the 
wings. Royal Coachman (or Van Luven 
Rogue) is the universal favorite from 
Alaska to Mexico, and it, together with 
Professor (or Myers Buck), should con- 
stitute the bulk of your stock. 

Figure on losing, breaking or wearing 
out, one dozen flies per day of your stay 
—50 per cent of them Royal Coachman or 
Van Luven Rogue. Sizes in British Co- 
lumbia, 1/0 to 4, average 2. In Wash- 
ington and Oregon, 2 to 6, average 4. 
And in California, 4 to 8, average 6, but 
using the larger flies in the Klamath and 
the smaller in all other rivers. It is al- 
most an axiom that steelhead flies have 
liberal red tails, and that dark flies be 
used during bright days and clear water— 
when they won’t take the Royal Coach- 
man or Van Luven Rogue! 


LL flies should be tied on Pennell-eyed 

hooks of the very finest quality and 
the special patterns mentioned are tied as 
follows: 

Van Luven Rogue: Red (goose) tail, 
peacock tag, scarlet floss body ribbed 
with gold tinsel, brown hackle, white 
bucktail wings untrimmed. 

Myers Buck: Red (goose) tail, pea- 
cock tag, yellow floss body ribbed with 
gold tinsel, glossy black hackle, white 
bucktail wings untrimmed. 

The wings of both flies should be of 
medium size, using the crinkly tapered 
ends of the hair only. White goose 


feather wings may be substituted if buck- 
tail hair is unattainable. 

Another good hair fly, especially for 
Oregon and California, though not specif- 
ically mentioned elsewhere in this article, 
Besson, 


is the Doctor tied as follows: 
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Rea (goose) tail, gold tag, green floss 
body ribbed with gold tinsel, Plymouth 
Rock cock’s hackle, gray squirrel wings. 

To tie bucktail flies so the hair won't 
slip and turn on the hook, prepare the 
body in the usual manner, fasten the 
hackle and then wind the silk in one or 
two spirals reaching almost to the eye, 
wind back closely and make two hali 
hitches over the hackle fastening. Give 
the wrappings a coat of medium ‘thin 
shellac and place away while you prepare 
another body or two in the same manner. 
By this time the shellac will have become 
tacky enough to proceed with the first 
fly. Tie the hair tightly with half a 
dozen turns close to the front of the 
hackle, making the wings stand upright 
and keeping the hair as much as possible 
on top of the hook. Trim the butts of 
the hair off taperingly toward the eye of 
the hook and finish off with winding silk. 
(Never trim the crinkly outer ends of 
the hair.) Give the head two coats of 
shellac which has been thinned with 
enough alcohol to make it penetrate both 
wrappings and hair. Let them dry for at 
least two whole days before using, pref- 
erably in a warm place, and you will be 
delighted with their lasting properties. 
Don't, therefore, ruin them on the back 
cast by allowing them to strike the rocks. 
so breaking off the points. 





3 6 j 
Hair-winged steelhead flies tied by the 
author 


Random Casts 


HE new mouse lures, that all the bait 

manufacturers are now featuring, is an 
“old wine in new bottles” idea. There 
never was a better wall-eyed pike or bass 
bait than the ordinary mouse. I used to 
drop one of these little animals into the 
eddying currents below an old flour mill, 
when I was a boy—and the rest of us were 
the same—and what happened! Usually a 
lusty old small-mouth bass had that mouse 
before it had struck the water! 


A small-mouth bass will chase a crayfish 
just like a cat would pursue a mouse. I 
have seen them run a crayfish across a pool 
as many as half a dozen times, and then 
when the crayfish at last managed to hide 
beneath a flat rock, the fish would attempt 
to nose it out, for all the world like a good 
mouser tabby cat. 


I have never heard of a true pike, Esorx 
lucius, being taken from the Ohio Valley 
drainage waters. I have heard anglers de- 
clare there are such fish in the Ohio drain- 
age waters, but I have no authentic data 
on such fish inhabiting any streams of the 
section. Can anyone produce authentic 
proof that there are existing today in the 
Ohio drainage waters specimens of the true 
spotted pike, Esox lucius? If so, let this 
department hear of them—it would settle 
a long series of arguments. 
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Anglers Kinks 


Send in ee: Kinks.’’ For each one pub- 
lished we give a 6-months subscription—or 
we add 6 months to your subscription if you 
are a subscriber. 


A Homemade Bass Bug 

HIS is an old-time trick used in Mis- 

sissippi for catching bass and sometimes 
trout. Get some No. 2/0 or 1/0 hooks, a 
small cork for each hook, some feathers 
and a piece of strong thread. To fasten 
the hook in the cork, cut with a sharp 
safety razor blade or knife the length of 
the cork deep enough for the hook to fit 
tightly. After fitting the hook in tightly, 
take thread and tie it snugly around the 
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cork to hold the hook in place. Before 
placing the feathers about the hook or 
along the cork body, paint the cork to re- 
semble a bug; to get the best results paint 
the bug in a combination of colors. When 
paint is dry, take another piece of thread 
and fasten feathers to the assembled bug. 
If all this is followed, you will have a very 
good bass bug.—Mearcel D. Joray, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Bait-Fishing Guide Stick 
EN the wind is blowing rather 
strongly and you are fishing from the 
bank it is sometimes difficult to tell when 
the fish are biting. A good remedy for this 








is to take a fairly heavy piece of wood 
willow with the bark shaved off I have 
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found preferable) and attach it to the line 
about a foot from the rod tip. When the 
fish bites this guide stick will pull away 
from the shore, but if it is only the wind 
blewing the line the stick will merely sway 
sidewise—E. Natolly, Mt. Savage, Md. 


Soldering Ferrules 

HE brass part of the ferrule on steel 

casting rods sometimes comes off. Here 
is a good method of repairing same. Clean 
the metal surface on the rod as clean and 
bright as possible, using sandpaper or 
emery cloth. Apply a thin, even coat of 
solder (core solder is good) to the cleaned 
surface. Heat the brass part of the ferrule 
a dull red, using a gas flame or an alcohol 
lamp. While the ferrule is still red, push 
it on over the end of the joint and plunge 
at once into cold water. This contracts the 
brass and sets the solder, making a very 


tight and strong union.—Glen Pemberton, 
, 


N. 


Anglers Letters 


prt Eat Young Bass 


Editor Angling Department: In a recent article 
I read an account of bass eating their own young. 
I was of the opinion that bass guarded their 
young until the young were large enough to shift 
for themselves. Am I right or wrong?—P. L. 
1., Okla. 

Answer: You are both right and wrong. The 
male bass does guard the nest and the young for 
a while, but that doesn’t keep Mrs. Bass from 
taking a run at the bunch when the male isn’t 
looking. She deposited the eggs but doesn’t take 
any interest in them afterwards. Yes, bass will 
eat their own kind and, doubtless, their own off- 
spring when they get large enough.—S. R. J. 


Flies for Pan Fish 
Editor Angling Department: I plan on trying 
out fly fishing for bluegills and sunfish next year. 
Will you kindly tell me what patterns of flies 
to use for this fishing?—N. W. J., Wis. 


Answer: Fly fishing for pan fish is so much a 
side issue with anglers generally, that we doubt 
if there has been established any set or series of 
flies to be used expressly for this type of fishing. 
Most of us have whipped a fly for sunfish and 
crappie, bluegill and perch, but we doubt if many 
of the boys have given pattern much thought. 
Most of the common trout flies will take them, 
and bass flies as well. The Red Ibis has been 
used successfully, the Coachman, Western Bee, 
Professor and many others have worked for us. 
In fact, almost any fly with a touch of red color 
about it will be found good. The bass fly pat- 
terns, in small sizes, should all work out very 
well, since bass are members of the sunfish 
family and closely related to the bluegill and the 
crappie. Just try out a number of “pretty” flies, 
as well as some of the somber bucktails and 
hackles, and we do not think you will have 
trouble in interesting the sunnies. Add a tiny 
spoon and see how that works, also try some of 
the trout plugs. They have all taken these little 
scrappers.—S. R. J. 

Again, Is It a Pickerel? 

Editor Angling Department: What is the dif- 
ference between the pickerel and the northern 
pike in the lakes of central Minnesota? We have 
been having quite an argument about it and want 
your opinion.—N. F. J., Minn. 

Answer: Trying to get us in bad with the boys 
again? Well, guess we’ll have to make it short 
and snappy. We don’t have any opinion on it 
at all. It isn’t a matter about which any fisher- 
man can have an opinion. The expert scientists 
tell us that the pickerel and the northern pike, 
as these names are used in central Minnesota, 
are one and the same fish. We’ve heard all the 
arguments up there, on both sides. We've seen 
the fish, both kinds (so-called). We've caught 
the fish, both kinds (so-called). And we’re string- 
ing right along with the men who know what 
they’re talking about. They, the fish, are all 
riding under the name of Esox lucius, pickerel, 
northern pike, Great Lakes pike, or “‘what have 
you.”—S, R. J; 

Live Longest in Air 

Editor Angling Department: Which fish live 
the longest after being taken from the water— 
bullheads or carp?—L. A. R., Kan. 

Answer: Under uniform conditions our money 
would be on a bullhead, though a carp can stick 
it out about as long. Don’t forget the eel, he 
can stay with them.—S. R. J. 


Pike With No Spots 

Ed®for Angling Department: A friend of mine 
reports having caught a northern pike the past 
season that did not carry any spots of a light 
color. This fish was taken from a lake that does 
not contain muskellunge so that it is not probable 
he was mistaken in his fish. Do northern pike 
ever show a plain body color? I was, and still 
am, of the opinion that northern pike always 
are spotted with lighter spots and have been 
wondering if this might not be another variety 
of pike.—L. A. N., Ill. 

Answer: We have seen one fish similar to the 
pike mentioned by your friend, a pike taken in 
Minnesota waters some few years ago. This 
fish was unspotted, yet it carried the scales of a 
northern pike, Esox Iucius. It was not a muskel- 
lunge, as evidenced by the squamation, yet it was 
not spotted. Structural characteristics being 
more definite and of less variation than color pat- 
terns, we are left with but one choice—the fish 
was a northern pike and not a muskellunge. 
That. it was a variety we doubt. It was probably 
nothing more than a very marked color variation. 


Your friend’s fish, if not a muskellunge, was 
probably similar to the one mentioned.—S. R. J. 


Changing a Crayfish’s Coat 

Editor: Can you tell me if hard shell cray- 
fish can be made soft?—C. S. J 

Answer: I know of no practical and ef- 
fective manner of doing this, as it is natural 
for the crayfish to shed its shell at certain 
seasons of the year and it would be going 
against nature and also would be a rather ex- 
pensive and tedious experiment. It would be 
much easier, I should think, to seek out various 
creeks, rivers and spring runs where the crayfish 
sheds its shells at different seasons of the summer 
and seine these crustaceans out for use on the 
hook. In shallow rivers and creeks the cray- 
fish will shed earlier than in the cold, deep 
little spring runs that flow through meadows. 
With a small seine, heavily weighted at bottom 
to rake the very muck of the bottom, I have 
taken soft shells in late summer. They hide 
deep down at this time under the old drift 
bark and sticks and are best taken with a 
seine. On rock and gravel riffles I also use a 
seine and while one man holds the seine an- 
other goes a short distance above with a heavy 
hoe and disturbs the rocks and gravel. In 
this way the crayfish come drifting down and 
are caught in the net.—B. C. R. 


The Mythical Exploits 
of ‘Wild Bill’? Hickok and 
Buffalo Bill 


(Continued on page 19) 
of that early-day gunman in that cow- 
ardly laying.” 


HE second Wild West hero recently 

to suffer the stripping of his heroic 
legendry is “Buffalo Bill” Cody, whose ex- 
ploits have thrilled three generations and 
whose performances have been witnessed 
by millions. Millions have worshiped him 
for his daring and as a valorous cham- 
pion who helped save the West for the 
white man. 

Richard J. Walsh is the halo-smasher 
this time. His book reveals Cody as a 
semilegendary figure, a product of the 
nimble pens of novel writers and press 
agents, a hero only of ink and limelight. 

According to Walsh, who collaborated 
with the son of Nate Salsbury, originator 
of the Wild West show, and Johnny 
Baker, Cody’s foster son, Cody never 
was chief of the United States Army 
Scouts, and instead of 137 battle wounds 
he received only one, a scalp wound from 
an Indian bullet. 

Mr. Walsh relentlessly tears into that 
sentiment and reveals Cody as an ordinary 
Western character discovered by Ned 
Buntline, the author of 10-cent thrillers, in 
search of a hero for his Western tales. 
Buntline found the twenty-three-year-old 
scout at Fort McPherson, and as soon as 
his inky clutches were on him “Buffalo 
Bill” became a hero. Two-thirds of the 
exploits of “Buffalo Bill” were high-pres- 
sure press agenting, but Buntline was as 
good as his word and soon had the scout 
in a troupe. 

In 1882 the idea of a Wild West show 
took form in the mind of Salsbury. John 
Burke, king of press agents, took up the 
romancing where Buntline left off. The 
Wild West show made millions for Sals- 
bury and Cody. 


CCORDING to Mr. Walsh, Bill Cody 
could not stand up under the respon- 
sibilities of success. He set up friends in 
business, bought a business for his sister 
and her husband, became a pretty actress’ 
“angel,” went into the irrigation business, 
inv ested in almost every scheme presented 
to him. 

Sick, discouraged, hemmed in with 
debts, he was forced to carry on the illu- 
sion of the days which were gone. The au- 
dience never knew that the shell of that 
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proud figure who still waved his sombrero 
with a graceful flourish at the end of the 
grand procession was so feeble he had to 
be helped on and off his horse. 

“Buffalo Bill” made his last appearance 
Nov. 11, 1916. The doctor told him he 
had thirty-six hours to live. 





“Do you think it is as bad as that?” | 


he asked. 
“Vear 


“Well,” he said, turning to his brother- | 


in-law, “let’s play high five.” Jan. 10, 


1917, he died. 


Walsh, however, is charitable in his de- | 


bunking method, although he has gone to 
great lengths to set out that Cody was 
hardly more than a messenger boy on 
horseback employed by Russel, Majors & 
Waddell, the employers of “Wild Bill” 
Hickok. Cody’s job was to ride out from 
Leavenworth a few miles to meet incom- 
ing wagon trains or to overtake outgoing 
trains. The story that he killed his first 
Indian on one of these trips and became 
known as the youngest Indian slayer on 
the plains was a fabrication; he was not 
in the Mormon War and he did not go 
across the plains until after the Civil War. 
Cody’s own story is that he enlisted while 
drunk. 


| Naples being mustered out Cody be- 


came a stage driver between Kearney, | 


Nebr., and Plum Creek. After his mar- 
riage in 1866 he opened a tavern at Salt 
Creek, near Leavenworth. He drank up 
the profits and then borrowed money to 
outfit a wagon train. This was captured 


by Indians and Cody got a job at Junction | 
| cerning the feeding hab- 2922 Taylor Street 


City, Kans., on the new railroad. He pushed 
a wheelbarrow until opportunity came for 
him to shoot buffalo. He was employed 
by the company which had the contract to 
keep the laborers supplied with buffalo 
meat. According to Cody’s account, in 
seventeen months he slaughtered 4,280 buf- 
faloes. 

This exploit probably gave rise to his 
nickname, although there was a previous 
“Buffalo Bill,’ Col. William Mathew- 
son, of Wichita, Kans., who slaughtered 
buffaloes before Cody could hold a gun. 

When the railroad was completed, Cody 
became a guide for General Sheridan at 
Fort Hays, in western Kansas. He was 
a good guide and dispatch bearer and won 
the recorded approval of Sheridan, but he 
did not have many of the adventures at- 
tributed to him. Cody was not with Cus- 


ter in the Battle of the Washita, and the | 


evidence is almost conclusive that he did 
not kill the Indian chief, Tall Bull, al- 
though his show lithographs pictured him 
killing this chief with a knife. 


HEN the scouting ended in 1869 

Cody was. stranded at Fort Mc- 
Pherson until Buntline found him asleep 
under a wagon. 

Walsh finds heroism in the closing years 
of Cody’s life and does not hold him up as 

fraud of the type of “Wild Bill” 
Hickok. Good business men merely capi- 
talized the Wild West idea in entertain- 
ment as represented in Bill Cody. His ex- 
ploits were largely the fabrication of 
Buntline, Burke and other press agents. 
“Buffalo Bill” Cody built a house of cards 
and when the collapse came there was 
nothing there but a broken, disillusioned, 
lonely old man. 

“Even if he had fought all of the In- 
dians which were credited to him,” Walsh 
Says in softening the sting of his revela- 
tions, “the youth on the plains could never 
have rivaled in courage and endurance the 
man that Bill Cody became as he fought 
debts and disaster, illness and injustice in 
his old age. Let none doubt that he was 
then a hero.” 
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Let him 
yank— 


He can’t 


“freeze a 
NEPTUNE 
REEL 


, ‘IGER “musky” or spotted great Northern pike—let him 
bore down and pull like an outboard twin! Let him 
yank his head off! He can’t “freeze” a Neptune Reel. It 
isn’t in the program. Neptunes are made for bigger and uglier 
fish in salt water. Ideal in size for mascalonge fishing and able 
to whip the wickedest fish in fresh water without wracking a 
Bee Book. y. hair. Your Neptune will spin as gaily ten seconds after con- 
Going, going, will ; ie ” : 
soon be gone! quering a 50-lb. “musky” as the day you put it on your rod. 
Cantains more practi- Ask your dealer for a genuine Meisselbach Neptune No. 40 
natural and artificial, Price $22.50. If not supplied, please write to us. 
handling. tackle aaj The A. F. Meisselbach Division of The General Industries Co. 


handling tackle, an - ° 
better suggestions con- ~~ Manufacturers of the Original and Genuine Meisselbach Reels 











































Get your copy of the 
NOW. 


its of game fish, than 
any other publication 
of itssize. Copyrighted 
Write now for a EREE 
copy to keep. Will not 
be re-published. 














Frog Wiggler $1.00 


Little Egypt Wiggler 75c 
Shimmy Wiggler $1.00 
Oriental Wiggler $1.00 

Shim myette Fly Rod Wiggler 50c 
Bass, musky or fly rod Pork 
Rind Strips, 45c jar 


AL. FOSS 


2891 East 79th St. Cleveland, Ohio 


The fastest running spinner 
in the world. Low in price. ‘ 
unequalled for results. Plain 25c; weed- 
less 30c, 94 in. long. At your dealers 
ordirect. Circular Free, 

Chas. H. Stapf, Prop. 


PRESCOTT SPINNER MFG.CO. 
PRESCOTT — wis. 








CAMP COOKERY, By Horace Kephart | a 
yes No camper can afford to be with- | Ship Model Making } 





out this handy and valuable little 
book which gives the principles | 
and recipes tested by years of ex- Volume I 
perience in all kinds of camps. 


| 
What to take, how much to take, HOW TO MAKE 
and above all how to use it. | 
This book also gives information WORTHWHILE MODELS 
on skinning, dressing and keeping OF DECORATIVE SHIPS 
such fish and game as the camp | 
cook will need. $1.00 Postpaid. By Capt. E. Armitage McCann | 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, 
Denver, Colo. 
Enclosed find $1 for Camp Cookery: 








BE INGIME  .....0---csccresececccecososeqcovccscosonseeveeeoees 
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Indispensable to Experts and Amateurs 


AMERICAN TROUT- 
STREAM INSECTS 


By Lovis RuEap | 
| 


Every up-to-date Fly and Bait Angler 
should own this first and only work on 





its subject. The book contains colored Profusely illustrated, practical book 

plates of over one hundred insects trout | with scale drawings of every part. 

consume, full charts, etc. Net $2.50 Vol. II tells how to make a Clipper Ship, 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP either simplified or with complete de- 


tails. The author is a recognized au- 


1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colorado thenity om chie model makine. and bis 





book contains every detail from start 





to finish. 








Spies ope | Each volume $2.50, postpaid. May be 


Next Month | purchased separately. 


| 
With Rifle and Canoe in the | Outdoor Life Book Shop 
| 
New North | 1824 Curtis Street Denver, Colo. 























By Townsend Whelen 

























HE outboard motor enthusiast is no 

longer content to operate his motor 

and boat solely on the home water- 
way—perhaps a small lake less than a mile 
long—when the biggest fish or the best race 
may be on a lake a few miles away, un- 
connected by any water thoroughfare. The 
portability of the outboard motor can be 
best taken advantage of when the boat can 
be conveyed from one waterway to another 
as well, otherwise one of the great ad- 
vantages that the outboard motor has over 
the inboard is lost. 

In general, the best way to transport a 
boat is on a.boat carrier (not an ordinary 
trailer), or on top of the car. The best 
system in every case varies with the type 
and size of boat. The old type of boat 
carrier, made for rowboats, was in general 





A four-wheel boat carrier trailer 


similar to an automobile trailer except that 
instead of sides it had two slings, usually 
of rubber, suspended from one side to the 
other, one at the front and one at the back. 
The rowboat rested right side up in these 
slings and was tied in position to keep it 
from moving backward or forward, the 
slings keeping it from moving from side 
to side. The small trailer illustrated was 
of this type, with the slings removed. They 
were taken off to provide for the trans- 
portation of an outboard hydroplane, as on 
account of the flat bottom of a hydroplane 
slings are not satisfactory. The hydro- 
plane would rest on the slings only at the 
edges, so wearing the boat. Removing the 
slings provides a flat surface on which the 
boat can rest. With packing under the 
boat and secure tying, there will not be 
any rubbing that will wear. Burlap is 
the best to put between the ropes and 
the boat, and an old mattress will serve 
excellently as a rest for the bottom of 
the boat. 


VEN for rowboats I would not recom- 

mend a sling-type trailer as against one 
equipped with wooden crosspieces with 
notches for the keel, and iron rods on 
each side of the trailer, fastened to the 
trailer frame and equipped with wing nuts 
to keep the boat firmly in the center. This 
will not mark the boat up as a sling trailer 
is apt to do. As a rowboat does not have 
a flat bottom, the flat top style of trailer as 








Boat Carriers 
By Willard Crandall 


used for hydroplanes will not keep the boat 
in position satisfactorily. 

Boat racers and others who have to 
transport thei routfits a great deal are 
generally abandoning the boat carrier in 
favor of the top of the car. It is very hard 
to keep a hydroplane well in position in the 
best of carriers as the riding is much hard- 
er there and in addition there are the risks 
of accidents to the trailer which would in- 
volve the boat, such as the breaking of the 
tongue, etc. All around, the boat is usu- 
ally much safer on top of the car. The 
picture of the Hudson coupe with the 
racer on top shows how I carry my outfit. 
Iron pipes, two on each side, in back, run- 
ning from the bumper and running board, 
support a crosspiece of wood that the 
front of the boat rests on. This cross- 
piece is covered with burlap. The piping 
is bolted onto the bumper and clamped onto 
the running board. The step of the boat 
fits snugly up against the back of the car 
top, and the boat is kept unmovably in 
position by ropes running to the outer edges 
of the bumpers in back and to the head- 
lights in front. I have driven hundreds of 
miles with the outfit this way without the 
slightest damage to the boat. 

The best top-of-the-car outfit differs 
with every different kind of car and every 
different boat. For this reason no one way 
of carrying the boat on top of the car can 
be laid down. For the same reason there 
are not any concerns that build “cradles” 
for the tops of cars—they would have to 
make too many models. The essential point 
about a top-of-the-car outfit, as with a 
trailer outfit, is to keep the boat firmly in 
one place. 

The four-wheel boat trailer illustrated is 
carrying a 19-foot outboard runabout. The 
trailer was especially constructed and is 
equipped with springs, balloon tires, etc. 
The surface is flat except for two cross- 
pieces, with large notches for the keel to 
rest on. The boat was carried this way 
from California to the Middle West. No 
difficulty was experienced on the steepest 
mountain grades or on the most winding 
roads encountered. 

Such a trailer is, of course, an unusual 
job, and the more simple two-wheelers will 
nearly always suffice for the kind of boat 
that is usually carried. Incidentally, the 
motor for this runabout rode the entire 
distance mounted in its usual position on the 
transom, as can be seen from the picture. 





Trailer with a flat surface 


ehiacted by 
~ Willard Crandall — 









National Outboard Associa- 
tion News Bulletin 


Four New Records 


OUR new records were set at the Al- 

‘bany regatta, conducted by the Albany 
Yacht Club, on July 3 to 6. These official 
records just released include: 

Class C, Division 1. Pirate Kid, driven 
by Walter Peterssen of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
at Albany, July 5. Built by Bossert, Evin- 
rude engine. One nautical mile, speed 34.045. 

Class C, Division 2. Thisbe, driven by 
Helen Hentschel at Albany, July 3. Built 
by Hodgson, Evinrude Engine. One nauti- 
cal mile, speed 34.816. 

Class D, Division 1. Big Ben, driven by 
Harold Chapman of E. Moriche, N. Y., at 





Carrying a racer on top of the car 


Albany July 5. Built by Hallock, Johnson 
engine. One nautical mile, speed 38.089. 

Class D, Division 1. Big Ben, driven by 
Harold Chapman of E. Moriche, N. Y., at 
Albany on July 4. Built by Hallock, John- 
son engine. Five miles, speed 39.57. 


National Outboard Championships 


The regatta determining the National 
Outboard Motor Champions of America 
will be held at Peoria on October 12 and 
13. The Illinois Valley Yacht and Canoe 
Club has formally accepted the proposal 
of the National Association to hold the re- 
gatta on the excellent water track there. 
Representative citizens such as Congress- 
man William E. Hull and Mayor E. N. 
Woodruff greeted the proposal with en- 
thusiasm, and T. A. Griffith, secretary of 
the M. V. P. B. Association, states that the 
city plans to assist in putting over the na- 
tional regatta on a scale that will make it 
a never-to-be-forgotten event. 

This will be the first time that the speedy 
little craft have been given opportunity to 
race for bona fide national championship 
honors. The national racing commission 
states that elimination contests to determine 
sectional winners will be staged at various 
points throughout the country during 
August and September. The meeting of all 
these sectional champions, in the five classi- 
fications, at the Peoria event insures the 
class of the nation in competition for na- 
tional honors and for the costly trophies 
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which will be presented winners by the Na- 
tional Outboard Association. 


Long Distance Cruise 


Capt. Dan Kennedy of Los Angeles has 
a real honeymoon trip set for himself and 
his twenty-one-year-old bride. They set 
forth from the port of Los Angeles® on 
August 3 in a 19-foot outboard motor 
cruiser on a 15,000-mile cruise down the 
Mexican coast, through the Panama Canal, 
then along the upper portion of South 
America and by way of the West Indies to 
Florida and north to New York City. 


Eight New Records 


The record breakers were unusually 
busy during July with the result that 
eight new marks were put up for out- 
board speed pilots to shoot at. Three were 
set at the regatta conducted by the 
Shreveport Outboard Motor Club at 
Cross Lake, La. Five were made at a 
meet of the Southern California Out- 
board Association at Lake Elsinore, 
Calif. These official records just released 


include: 
Class B, Division 2. Miss S and L, driven by 
C. D. Loe of Shreveport at Cross Lake on July 


21. Built by Ashbridge, Johnson engine. Five 
miles competition, speed 36.45. 
Class C, Division 1. Riger II, driven by Joe 


Herrin of Shreveport at Cross Lake on July 21. 
Built by Ashbridge, Evinrude engine. Five miles 
competition, speed 37.42. 

Class C, Division 2. Wild Fire, driven by R. 
Allen Smith of Shreveport at Cross Lake on 
July 21. Built by Ashbridge, Evinrude engine. 
One mile time trial, speed 41.007. 

Class B, Division 2. Blue Streak C-I, 
H. G. Ferguson, owned by Dr. 
at Lake Elsinore, Calif., 
by Lake Elsinore Boat Works, Johnson engine. 
Distance, 6 statute miles, speed 40.54. 

Class B, Division 2. Blue Streak C-I, 
by H. G. Ferguson, owned by Dr. 


driven by 
Leo Baughman, 
on July 28, 1929. Built 


Leo Baughman, 


at Lake Elsinore, Calif., on July 28, 1929. | 
Built by Lake Elsinore Boat Works, Johnson 
engine. Distance, 15 miles, speed 40.40. 


Class C, Division 1. Blue Streak IV, C-I, 
driven by Chuck Hall, owned by Dr. Leo Baugh- 
man, at Lake Elsinore, Calif., on July 28, 
Built by Lake Elsinore Boat Works, 
engine. Distance, 6 statute miles, speed 

Class C, Division 2. Blue Streak IV, C-I, 
driven by H. G. Ferguson, owned by Dr. Leo 
Baughman, at Lake Elsinore, Calif., on July 28, 
1929. Built by Lake Elsinore Boat Works, 
Johnson engine. Distance, 6 statute miles, speed 
40.63. 

Class C, Division 2. Blue Streak IV, C-l, 
driven by H. G. Ferguson, owned by Dr. Leo 
Baughman, at Lake Elsinore, Calif., on July 28, 
1929. Built by Lake Elsinore Boat Works, 
Johnson engine. Distance, 15 statute miles, speed 
40.31. 

Class D, Division 2. Blue Streak IV, C-I, 
driven by H. G. Ferguson, owned by Dr. Leo 
Baughman, at Lake Elsinore, Calif., on July 28, 


1929. Built by Lake Elsinore Boat Works, 
Johnson engine. Distance, 6 statute miles, speed 
43.06. 


The 50-Mile Mark 


NYONE who makes a prediction about 

future outboard speeds is usually very 
careful to state first that it is a very dan- 
gerous business. This year the popular 
form that predictions take is, “Will any- 
one go over the 50-mile mark with out- 
hoards this year?” Up until the time H. 
G. Ferguson made 47.288 miles an hour in 
mile trials at Newport Beach, Calif., many 
~— inclined to say “No.” Since then it 
has been different. At Peoria, Ben Coler 
of Gary, Ind., came within one-fifth of a 
second of breaking Ferguson’s record in 
time trials, and there are others in the East 
who are working hard toward the 50-mile 
goal, persons such as Julius Herbst and 
Malcolm Pope. Out on the Gold Coast, 
H. G. Ferguson and Blue Streak are going 
faster every day, looking forward to time 
trials in the near future. And another 
California pilot who will bear watching is 


1929. | 
Johnson 
37.75. | 
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OUTBOARD 
MOTORS 
CORPORATION 


SF 


completed ... 


Other features of the Lockwood 
gauge, an automatic oiling system that extends to crank pin 
bearings, convenient finger tip control, exceptionally easy start- 
ing, and the Lockwood Pilot —‘‘An Unseen Hand which takes 


97 South Jackson Street 
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LOCKWOOD 


“SILENT CHIEF” 


Famous leader of the tribe of Outboards—the 


““moccasin-footed” brave of the waters. 





Fast, Powerful 
Quiet, Enduring 


O Chief of any tribe was ever more entitled to lead- 
ership. Its prowess has been proven again and 


again on the waters of America. 


—There is the quality of surpassing speed. More 


ial Class B Records have been won by the Lockwood 


ef”? than by any other motor. 


Second —There is the unparalleled power and endurance, 
as proven by the successful completion of the longest, 


st, hardest open sea voyage ever attempted and 
1,600 miles from Miami to New York 
in twenty-six days. 


Third —There is a quietness of operation—thanks to 
the L 
sharp exhaust noises and discharges all obnoxious fumes 


ockwood tapered exhaust chamber, which reduces 


r water. 
“Chief” are visible gasoline 


when you let go.”” Write for Catalog. 


LOCKWOOD DIVISION 


OUTBOARD MOTORS CORPORATION 
Jackson, Mich. 








GET YOUR CAMPING 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK 


BOOKS FROM THE 
SHOP, DENVER, COLO. 





THE GREEN BAY 


Famous for Its Light Weight 
and Sturdy Construction 
Duck hunters—here’s the boat 
you'll need this fall! It’s a 
real skiff built by duck hunters 
who know how duck boats 
should be built. Light and 
strong, easy to paddle. Takes 
you to places that offer the 

best shooting. 

Built of white cedar and oak; draws little 
water; flat bottom; 18 to 20 inches wide. 
Made in 7 sizes. The standard of good 
boats for over 45 years. We also make 
other models of hunting boats—write for 
information. 








} 
| amen } 


HUNTING BOAT | 


6c in stamps sent direct to Kidney will 
bring you a catalog showing complete 
line of high quality hand-made boats. 
Built only by 
vant CUBE &, S008. inc., Dept. B, West DePere, Wis. 
Chi '0-Von L engerke & Antoine, 33 $. Wabash Ave. 
New York. Bruno Seckhard, Flushing, Long Island 




















Sportsmen --- 


Here is Your Chance to Own a GREAT 
Outdoor Painting. 


The Original 
Painting 


which is reproduced on this month's 
cover will be sold for a fraction of its cost. 


Price upon inquiry—Painting goes to first 
person getting check in this office. 


Also—price on cover paintings reproduced in 
August and December, 1928; February, April, 
May, June and September. 
Also—Nature Series paintings reproduced in 
June, July and September. 


D'¢ out these issues, you ardent out- 
doorsmen, and see if it’s worth your 
while to have one of these beautiful 
paintings hanging in your den 


Then write: Outdoor Life Picture Shop, 
1824 Curtis Street, Denver, Colo. 

















True Marine Motors 
Designed and Built to 
Do a Marine Motor’s Job 


1-4-6-8 


CYLINDERS 
6 to 110 H. P. 


UNIVERSAL MOTOR COMPANY 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
Send for Catalogues 











NOT CONNECTED 
WITH ANY OTHER FIRM USING 
THE NAME UNIVERSAL’? 


MARINE MOTORS 
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John Adams of Pasadena, who was the 
first to run a B outfit over 40. He has 
left the B’s and is another who 1s after 


top outboard speed. 


Outdoor Life e} Outdoor Recreation 


With such drivers out and after it, and 
with over 47 already attained, we ought 
not to be the least surprised to see 50 
miles an hour before 1930. 


The Planing Action of Boat Hulls 
By Bruno Beckhard 


Conclusion 


T this stage we are exactly where we 
A were with the car—remember that 
time we got caught in the sand? 
Now if we could only get a real good 
pavement under the boat so we could get 
traction—that’s a thought. Now didn't 
we say something about the possibility of 
water as a solid? There’s the answer. If 
we could get the water to “acting” solid 
under the boat that would do the trick. 
And that is exactly what we do. By 
slight changes in the shape of the bottom 
of the boat, we create a pavement on which 
to ride. Instead of riding through the 
water we will then be sliding along on top 
of the water. Instead of a displacement 
boat (that is, one that displaces water ) 
we will be using a hydroplane. 
This subject is slightly complicated be- 
cause of the fact that an outboard hydro- 
plane is not exactly the same as an in- 





No load on 
Reflection shows water undis- 
turbed. All action is under the boat 


Just beginning to plane. 
step. 


board hydroplane and we are just begin- 
ning to find out the nature of the differ- 
ence. This is delicate ground because in 
the difference lies at least part of the ex- 
planation between inboard and outboard 
performance in relation to power, and that 
at the moment is what we are all trying 
to find. What follows may therefore up- 
set some of your pet theories, but I'll have 
to risk it. 

The inboard hydroplane developed along 
the line of making use of the weight of 
the motor: Assuming this weight to be 
placed well forward, the bottom of the 
boat was built in the shape of two fun- 
nels or V’s forward, one on each side of 
the keel, and a fairly flat surface aft. The 
heavy bow would tend to come up under 
the stern of the boat in the form of a 
wave and the boat would ride or plane on 
top of this wave. 

In an outboard, however, we have very 
little weight and what there is is not for- 
ward. Therefore, when we took our early 
models from inboard design we soon dis- 
covered that the carefully shaped bow was 
riding in the air where it might strike you 
as graceful but certainly could not be con- 
sidered as useful. However, we could not 
persuade the builders that there was any- 
thing wrong until we deliberately cut the 
bow off a few boats and proved that what 
was left was faster than a whole boat— 
one of the few known instances where the 
part was greater than the whole. We 
cannot use the inboard method of pushing 
the water down because the resulting 
wave would come out behind the boat. 
Our problem then is to create our plan- 


ing wave with the same surface that we 
ride. Now how do we do it? 

Nearly everything about a boat is con- 
cerned with the question of balance. If 
you have a plank placed somewhat like a 
diving board and you wanted to bring down 
its outer end, it doesn’t make any differ- 
ence to the plank whether you stand on it 
and push down or get under it and pull 
down; the effect is the same. In getting a 
boat balanced in the proper riding position, 
it makes no difference whether you push 
down from above or pull down from be- 
low. To push down you use weight. If 
you haven’t the weight, you can accom- 
plish exactly the same result by creating a 
suction that will pull down from under- 
neath. And that is what we do. We have 
first the suction of the propeller up to its 
old tricks of pulling water out from under 
the boat. That makes the back of the 
wave. But as the boat goes ahead, we 
have a stream of air crowding in under the 
bow on top of a stream of water rushing 
in the same direction. As we pocket them, 
the air forces the water up and we have the 
face of our wave. Before we reach that 
point, however, we make use of our air 
and water streams to apply suction to the 
bow because in pulling the bow down we 
help the boat to ride its planing wave to 
best advantage. This first use of the suc- 
tion may impose too much of a burden on 
our supply of air; if so, we add more air 
by ventilating the sides of the hull amid- 
ships, and this method of ventilation cre- 
ates the step. By shaping the step so 
that it touches the water, we add the drag 
of the water to the suction of the air, there- 
by greatly increasing the down pull on the 
forward part of the hull. 

The popular conception of a step is that 
by hollowing out the bottom we decrease 
the wetted surface. It is true that the 
step does decrease the amount of wetted 
surface but it does it by forcing the 
water back into the hard planing wave 
that we require through the pressure of the 
additional air. The step itself, however, is 
an added wetted surface purposely designed 
to create a suction or down pull and not 
really a riding surface. In other words, it 
does not carry a load but creates one. 
This load, however, is required for proper 
balance. It has happened time and again 
that a designer, noting how little the step 
was in the water, has thought that his boat 
might be better or easier to build if he left 





An English racer. Note that the water 
under the bow is undisturbed 


the step off. Making this change (without 
any other) results in the boat falling over 
backwards. In other words, the suction at 
the step is required to balance the suction 
of the propeller. 

The trouble with a planing: boat of this 
type is that its balance is more or less 
delicate. On our inboard models the 
weight of hull and motor is so great that 
a few hundred pounds placed here or there 
have no great effect on the total. But in 
an outboard, where the total weight of the 
outfit is small, the weight of the passen- 
gers assumes serious proportions, and a 
boat that will plane nicely with one or 
two people refuses to plane with four or 
five. Now in building even a light racing 
plane, we have to reckon with the fact that 
at low speed or in rough water the boat 
will not be planing and we have to provide 
a riding surface to carry the boat when it 
is not planing. Note that there is a more 
or less marked division between such a 
carrying bottom and the planing bottom. 
Now when we come to design a boat for 
service, the builder is obliged to figure on 
a variable load and if such a boat is prop- 
erly designed, the carrying bottom and the 
planing bottom merge one into the other 
and the boat rides in approximately the 
same position whether it is planing with a 
light load or has what we call planing ac- 
tion with a heavy load. In such boats the 
after section is definitely designed to plane 





The step 
holds the boat down—not up 


An early Penn Yan model. 


and it is the section just forward of amid- 
ships that is modified so that while it will 
always feed water freely to the after sec- 
tion, it will provide either a bearing sur- 
face or a suction surface as the changes in 
the load require. 

Not unnaturally it has taken a little time 
for the small boat builder to work out the 
requirements of these comparatively new 
power plants, and production was. still 
further delayed by a demand, more appar- 
ent than real, for racing boats. Then some 
builders tried using their racing models for 
service hulls and other builders brought 
out models based on drawings by men who 
had no outboard experience or on bright 
ideas of their own, so that it is not at all 
surprising that the sportsman has held 
largely to the old-fashioned boat with the 
old type of small motor. Yet there are now 
available plenty of boats that have all the 
advantages of the older type plus an enor- 
mous increase in speed. At the moment 
we have a fad for “fancy” hulls that the 
sportsman will recognize as tenderfoot jobs 
because it is obvious that increased power 
demands a really well-built boat and that 
fancy cushions, trick hardware, and other 
doodads have nothing to do with the char- 
acter of the hull. There are, however, 
more and more good high speed service 
hulls and those that offer the most can 
generally be recognized by a practical ar- 
rangement of the interior. There are a 
few step boats that can be used for general 
purposes; there are many more of a modi- 
fied v-bottom type, but apparently the best 
all-around hulls look like a round-bottom 
rowboat forward but are practically flat- 
bottomed aft. Such boats lose speed under 
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load less than the v-bottom types, are 
easier riding in rough water, and are de- 
pendable in any weather. These boats have 
nearly a foot more beam than the old row- 
boats or small motor jobs, which adds to 
their comfort, capacity, and stability. 

In the outboard field our factors are so 
small that every slight change in the hull 
design has its effect and I cannot attempt 
to go into details. . But if you will remem- 
ber that our power is engaged in drawing 
a stream of water out from under the boat 
and that our hull must not only ride that 
stream but shape it so as to create a hard 
riding surface over which the boat rolls, 
you will be able to form a fish-eye im- 
pression of any hull that will give you a 
pretty good idea of its probable perform- 
ance. 


Boating Kinks 


Outdoor Life gives a 6-months subscription 
for all published Kinks. Send yours in. 





A Fishing Tackle Tool Box 


ANY outboard enthusiasts use a 

fishing tackle box to keep their tools, 
spark plugs, spare nuts and bolts, etc., in. 
Small things such as bolts and plugs are 
kept in a top tray and the tools under- 
neath. By this method the smaller 
articles are easy to find and do not 
get wet or dirty as they often do if they 
are carried in a sack or merely placed 
ir. the bottom of the boat.—Editor. 


Rowboat Back Seat 


F YOU have an old chair with a 
broken leg but with the back and 
seat part in perfect condition, good use 
of it can be made as a back for your 
rowboat seat. Cut off the legs flush 
with the bottom, place the chair on the 
boat seat in about the position 
you wish and mark the edge 
with a pencil. Screw two 
screws into the chair bottom 
so that they can be bent to 
catch snugly under the edge 
of the boat seat. The chairs 
may be readily placed to face either for- 
ward or back and will not slip, tip, or slide 
around. They can be left in the boat over 
night and are very comfortable for fish- 
ing —Russell B. Hopkins, Ohio. 


Drip-Pan for Outboards 


T IS not necessary to buy a _ boat 

equipped with a drip-pan to get the 
advantages of one. An ordinary cigar- 
box, painted over to make a better ap- 
pearance, will serve very well as one. 
It can be fastened with screws and 
should be placed in the center of the 
transom as high up as the motor brack- 
ets will permit. See, of course, that it 
is under the carburetor. In this way 
much of the oil which is likely to come 
out of the carburetor—especially when 
the motor is tilted—will go into the box 
instead of onto the floorboards or bottom 
of the boat and is a great aid in keeping 
the boat clean and looking nice. Some 
of the motors come equipped with air 
horns that are so shaped that oil cannot 
drip out into the boat at almost any 
position of the motor, but many, especial- 
ly racing motors, have air horns that 
allow the gas and oil to run out the 
minute the motor is tilted or to run out 
without tilting when too much gas is 
going through. 

When the cigar-box has become well 
soaked with oil, a new one can easily 
be put in.—Editor. 








/ne Outboard 
Service Station 


(All questions sent to this department will be 
answered by Willard Crandall, and those of 
general interest to our readers will be pub- 
lished.) 


Repainting a Metal Boat 


Editor:—I have a 16-foot rowboat to which I 
want to give a good coat of paint. The boat is 
metal except for the gunwales, false floor and 
seats, and I would like to have information about 
doing this job myself, also as to the kind of paint 
to be used, the removing of old paint, etc. Kindly 
tell me if I may use Duco and Valspar paints as 
they are easy to obtain here.—E. J. l’., Colombia, 
South America, 


Answer:—The removal of old paint from your 


metal boat can be accomplished by the use of a | 


paint remover or can be burned off with a blow- 
torch. Unless your boat has been painted several 
times this would not be necessary. Duco should 
prove a satisfactory paint for your entire boat. 
—W. S.C. 

Boat for Casting 


Editor:—I am in the market for a canoe or 
boat and have written several of your advertisers, 
but want advice as to the kind of craft to buy. 
The boat will be used for fishing (casting) and 
also for river trips. It would seem that to get 
the best results each time I should have a boat and 
a canoe, but cannot get both. 
must be light enough to carry in a “‘cradle’’ on 
top of my Buick. Please give me your judgment 





Carl Koeffler, winner of second place in 
the 200-mile marathon at Peoria, Ill., 


July 4. Koeffler finished first in Class 
, and also won Class C at Oshkosh 
on July 28 


and also addresses of manufacturers of ‘‘cradles.”’ 
—R. J. B., Dowagiac, Mich. 

Answer:—I believe, as you say, that a 
boat would best answer your purposes for casting, 
and a canoe for river trips. A _ shallow draft 
flat-bottom boat might answer both purposes 
satisfactorily, however. It depends on the nature 
of the river. Of course if you wish to use an 
outboard motor, a canoe would be impractical. 

A rowboat would heavy for 
you to take on and off your car conveniently. I 
do not know of any manufacturing 
cradles for boats. For every different make of 
car and boat the cradle would have to be dif- 
ferent as the boat must fit in it absolutely snugly. 


—W. S.C. 


row- 


probably be too 


concern 


Motor Bracket 


Editor:—I have an 18-foot round-bottom row- 
boat with a pointed stern. Now I want to get 
an outboard motor. Is there any kind of bracket 
I can make that I will be able to use on my 
boat to fasten an outboard? Or must I cut it 
square, or buy a new boat, which I can’t afford 
this year? I can buy a secondhand 1925 light 
twin for $50. Would you advise my buying it 
for my first outboard, or one of the new ones | 
with the late improvements, for $150?—D. A. H., 
Easton, Pa. 

Answer:—It will not be necessary to cut the 
stern square to put on an outboard motor. A 


bracket can be made with a good piece of oak for 
a stern block and iron piping securely bolted to 
the boat and block for supports. 
a size that the thumbscrews will fit well on and 
support with at least three pipes. If 
ported with'three pipes you can place the stern 
block out far enough so that the point of the 
boat will not interfere with the motor and still 
it will be very secure. 

Your boat would be overpowered with any but 
the smallest outboards. If the 


iron sup- 


light twin you 
mention is in perfect shape it ought to prove 
satisfactory.—W. S. C. 
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Make the block | 






Sound Values = 
Long Life | 


Whether you operate a 
motor boat for fun or 
to make your living 


you want an engine 
you can use year in 
and year out. The 


Kermath will last you 
indefinitely as it has 
thousands and thou- 
sands of _ satisfied 
users. Each Kermath 
is staunch, rugged and 
economical to operate. 
Dependable under all 
conditions. 


The Kermath 6 and 8 
H. P., 2 cylinder and 
4 cylinder, 12, 16, 20 
and 35 H. P. Motors 
are particularly adapt- 
able for open launches 
and small workboats. 





Write for the complete 
and instructive Ker- 
math catalog which 
explains all the latest 
Kermath refinements 
and attractive prices. 


3 to 200 H. P. $135 to $2,300 


Kermath 
Manufacturing 
Company 


5891 Commonwealth Ave. 
Detroit, Mich. 


90 King St. W. Toronto, Ontario 





—.— eal 


| | al wie 
“A KERMATH ALWAYS RUNS” 


“SIX YEARS WITH THE TEXAS RANGERS” 
World’s best history of those famous 
illustrated; $4.00 delivered, circular free 
LIFE BOOK SHOP, Denver, Colo 


ACME FOLDING 
DUCK BOATS 


4 


scouts. 32 pages; 


OUTDOOR 











The ideal boat for those out-of-the-way 
places. Light, only 45 Ibs., yet will carry 
600 Ibs. Easily carried and set up by one 
man. Standard color, dead grass green. Very 
shallow draft loaded. No cripples can get 
away from you if you have this ACME 


Many other models, 
for outboard motor. 
Save money by or- 
Write today for 


Portable Folding Boat. 
including square stern 
Money-back guarantee. 
dering direct from factory. 
our literature. It’s free. 


The Acme Folding Boat Co. mAQ%HObESSino 























‘Claude P Fordyce ™ 





Hitting the Highland Trail 


Scouting the Appalachian Trail, from Georgia to Maine 


“Have you gazed on naked grandeur, where 
there’s nothing else to gaze on, 

Set pieces and drop curtain scenes galore, 

Mighty mountains heaved to heaven, which 
the blinding sunsets blazon, 

Black canyons where the rapids rip and 
roar? 

Have you swept the visioned valley with 
the green stream streaking through 
it; 

Searched the Vastness for a Something 
you have lost? 

Have you stryng your soul to silence? 
Then for God’s sake, go and do it; 

Hear the Challenge ... Learn the les- 
son . . . Pay the cost!” 





A typical Forest Service trail along the 
Appalachian Trail. Photo by ; ee 
Forest Service 


HESE lines of Robert W. Service 
rang in my ears for days and weeks 
after I first began dreaming of a lone- 
handed scouting trip along the entire length 
of the proposed Appalachian Trail. 
Twenty-five hundred miles of rugged gran- 
deur lured me to the far, blue hills. The 
eternal challenge of the out o’ doors con- 
fronted me through the days of dreaming 
and planning for the trip. Here, it seemed, 
was an objective worthy of all that I might 
put into the project in the way of planning 
and scheming. The restless urge of my 
pioneering forebears was in my blood, and 
I could not shake off the lure of the high- 
land trails. Nor was this dream altogether 
of an idle nature, for the many years I had 
spent in wilderness cruising and moun- 
taineering would stand me in good stead 
on this venture. Continued privation and 
hardship would be the expected thing on a 


By R. R. Ozmer 


venture of this sort, as four or five months 
of unbroken camping and tramping would 
be required to complete the journey, at the 
very lowest estimate. Yet the chal- 
lenge remained. The only way in which 
my conscience might be eased would be by 
making the trip! I had heard the call of 
the wilderness ways and nought could post- 
pone the start! 


The Appalachian Trail, which was first 
dreamed of by Benton Mac-Kaye several 
years ago, has grown in popularity and 
scope to an amazing extent. At present 
almost every outdoor club in the East is 
actively sponsoring this project for a great 
“hiker’s highroad” from the crest of the 
mighty Mount Katahdin, in central Maine, 
to the extreme southern termination of the 
majestic Blue Ridge, at a point some 50 
miles north of Atlanta, Ga. While the 
exact length of the proposed trail is proble- 
matical to a great extent, it being variously 
estimated from 2,000 to 3,000 miles, one 
would be safe in stating its length at about 
2,500 miles. The air-line distance between 
the two points mentioned is slightly over 
1,600 miles and the wavering and curved 
line that follows the crests of the ranges 
traversed will add at least 50 per cent to 
the air-line distance. 


TOTAL of fourteen states will be trav- 

ersed by the finished trail. Seven Na- 
tional Forests, two National Parks and many 
State Forests will be crossed from end to 
end. From the point at which I started 
the preliminary blazing of. the trail, at the 
little town of Jasper, Ga., which nestles 
under the southern tip of the Appalachians, 
the route extends some 40 miles northeast 
to the southern boundary of the Cherokee 
National Forest, a noble forest, named for 
a noble race. This forest is traversed in 
a general northeast direction to a point 
near the Georgia-North Carolina line, 
where the beautiful Nantahala Forest is 
entered. From this region the main branch 
of the trail will swing to the northwest 
and enter the magnificent Great Smokies 
National Park at the little town of Bush- 
nell, N. C. From the Great Smokies the 
trail will continue again to the northeast, 
traversing the Pisgah, the Unaka and into 
the Natural Bridge National Forest. Be- 
tween the last-mentioned forest and the 
proposed Shenandoah National Park, the 
Blue Ridge Mountains will be followed, as 
will they through the Shenandoah area. 
The trail will swing out of the more re- 
mote mountains for the first time since 
leaving the cotton fields of Georgia and 
enter the settled regions in order to cross 
the Potomac at Harper’s Ferry. Travers- 
ing the extreme western portion of Mary- 
land, it will once again swing into the 
wilder mountain sections of Pennsylvania, 
thence across that state and into New 
Jersey at the northeast corner of that state. 


The Inter-State Palisades Park will then be 
crossed and the trail will swing northeast 
after crossing the Bear Mountain Bridge 
into Connecticut. Traversing the western 
part of that state it will enter Massachu- 
setts by the Berkshire hills. Then it will 
enter the southwest corner of Vermont, 
utilizing the already finished Long Trail, 
until Killington Peak is reached. At that 
point the main Appalachian Trail will 
swing abruptly to the northeast into New 
Hampshire and traverse the White Moun- 
tains National Forest. On leaving this 
beautiful forest area just on the New 
Hampshire-Maine state line, a general 
northeast course will be held, passing just 





Blazing the trail 


to the south of the Rangely Lakes, and 
continue to the very crest of Mount Katah- 
din. 


HROUGHOUT the entire length of 

the Appalachian Trail, great pains will 
be taken to so locate the route that only the 
wildest and most remote regions possible 
will be traversed. All roadways and pikes 
will be religiously avoided. All settled farm 
lands will likewise be left untouched. The 
finished trail will follow, as near as prac- 
tical, the actual crests of the highest and 
most rugged mountains. It is not the ob- 
ject of the trail to become a boardwalk, 
or even an easy, tame, and smooth “prom- 
enade.” While short, optional routes will 
doubtless be added to the main trail for the 
use of the less hardy, the principal route 
will be very definitely for those who desire 
to get away from “the madding crowd.” 
Vast areas of good hunting grounds will 
border the trail at many places. Almost 
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Cruiser Coat. This famous Hunt- 
er’s Coat, medium weight, warm, 
water repelling—Game Pocket 
full length of back, and 4 patch 
pockets, one inside pocket; worn 
by Guides—in Forest Green 
(Dead Grass Color) or Maroon 
and Black Plaid. 


Woolrich Windbreakers. Beauti- 

fully made, serviceable and in- 

destructive outdoor garments. 

Both heavy and medium weights, 

and a wide range of color combi- 
nations. 
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Clothes especially made for hunters, fish- 
ermen and out-of-doors people. Strong, 
rugged, all wool, RICH fabrics; designed 
by expert tailors who know the needs and © 
usages of clothes for real sportsmen. 


Woolrich Sportswear fits better, looks 
better and wears longer. The all wool, 
RICH fabrics insure a soft, proper fitting 
garment for the most strenuous out-of- 
doors activity. 


You'll be sure to find Woolrich Sports- 
wear at the best stores. If you are not 
acquainted with a Woolrich dealer, write 


t 


Noiseless Hunter’s Suit, Storm- 

pas designed by experienced 

unters. Heavy, reinforced — 

practical; windproof. Lots of 

ockets, big game pocket full 

length of back; the ourfit for 
real sportsmen. 


Special Hunter’s Vest to match—- 
with orwithoutsleeves, foradded 
warmth— or used without coat 
on mild days. The whole suit de- 
signed for severest weather. 


to us direct; we'll send you our interest- 
ing catalogue of correct Sportswear and 
the name of the nearest dealer. 





Deerstalker Ca 

Stormproof, 
matches suit; re- 
versible to Bright 


wig 3 's Wool | Red. Ear tabs. 


irts. Practical, 
warm shirts. Every 
hunter needs sev- 


1— - 
ee en Hunter Pants. Tailored for ac- 


oe. Suses. eniptonsut a 
nee an at, laced outside for 
— oe fit and zippers inside. This three- 
suit, turndown Piece suit in Hunters’ Plaid or 
covers ears; com- ForestGreen (DeadGrassColor). 


fortable. 








Established 1830 
Woolrich Sportswear is made entirely in 
the John Rich & Brothers’ Woolen Mills. 


From raw wool to completed garments. 
100% All Wool and tailored by experts. 


Woolrich Sportswear 
JOHN RICH & BROS., WOOLRICH, PA. 


Heavy, Medium 

and Light Weights 

—a wool shirt for 
every occasion. 


Heavy Wool Red 

Tops or lighter 

weights, also Ca- 
nadian Mixed. 
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Wears Like Cowhide 
Feels Like Chamois 








$ 650 
each 
Bu 


TRADE MARK REG US. PAT, OFP, 


EIN 
SHIRT 


Wears like leather, soft as suede, warm as a coal fire 
and looks like a million dollars...that’s BUCK SKEIN. 

And no matter how often you wash it, or how hard 
you grind the dirt in, your Buck Skein will come out of 
the tub even smoother and mellower .. . looking more 
like leather every time. 

Big and comfortable Buckskin tan color. Coat style. 
collar attached. Two big-fisted flay pockets. Double- 
sewn seams that can’t rip. 


MONEY - BACK GUARANTEE 


If your Buck Skein shrinks, if it fades, if the texture 
scuffs up, if you’re not 100% satisfied, get your money 
back ... no matter how long you’ve worn it. Our Gold. 
Bond Guarantee assures you this protection. 


BUCK SKEIN $ 520 
JACKET —— 


Windproof and Rain- 
proof. Double weight 
Buck Skein for double 
wear. All-wool knitted 
springy belt. Two, 
large, over-sized flap 
pockets. 


Ask Your Dealer 
for a genuine BUCK 
SKEIN. If he is all 
sold out, mail cou- 
pon below enclosing 
price of your Buck 
Skein Shirt or Jacket, 
and [ll send yourg 
prepaid, myself. 





BUCK SK OE 

c/o Lustberg, Nast & Co.,Inc., Makers + 
Dept.D.10, 331 Broadway, New York City 
See that I get (Check Here) / 
A Buck Skein Shirt at $3.50 x 
A Buck Skein Jacket at $5.50 0 

Neck Band Size. 


Here’s my check [] or money order [J 


Name 








Address 


(City) (State) 





up near their crystal sources. 


distinctive 
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virgin trout streams will be approached far 
Points of 
exceptional interest to the nature lover, the 
enthusiastic mountaineer, the angler, and 
the sportsman will be made accessible to 
the hiker. In many sections the trail will 
follow the already constructed Forest 
Service trails, and in such places will be 
readily available to pack trains. Yet no- 
where will the Appalachian Trail lose its 
wilderness character. Forever 
will it remain a highroad for the hardy 
woodsman who wishes to free himself, for 
a time, from the objectionable features 
which so many of our old recreational areas 
have been forced to adopt. 

The main trail will be readily accessible 
at many points by motor. Practically 
every state highway which crosses the 
mountains will offer a means of entering 
the realm of yesteryear that is now so often 
inaccessible to one unacquainted with a 
particular region. In this day of excellent 
motor roads which cross at frequent inter- 
vals all the many ranges traversed by the 
Appalachian Trail, it will not be difficult 
for a person, who is anything of a woods- 
man at all, to strike a section of well- 
marked trail which will lead him deep into 
vast seclusion of the true wilderness, where 
sounds not the blatant bawl of a “klaxon’” ; 
nor the voices of giddy flappers, escorted 
by the “Knights of the Over-Stuffed 
Sofa!” 

Y EXPEDITION, designed to locate 

the route of the trail in the southern 
Appalachians, and to scout the entire length 
from Georgia to Maine, will probably ex- 
tend over some four to five months. Of 
course, on a trip of this sort I am forced to 
carry my entire equipment with me at all 
times. The matter of selecting the proper 
items for each need, when one stops to con- 
sider the wide variety of conditions to be 
met on so long a wilderness journey, as- 
sumes the proportions of a real task. The 
greatest care was taken in the assembling of 
my outfit to hold its weight as near as pos- 
sible to an optimistic minimum. I have suc- 
ceeded in so arranging my equipment that I 
now take to the far blue hills with only 
about 30 pounds of duffle in the old pack 
sack. This includes a small one-man tent, 
bedding, cooking gear and food supplies 
sufficient for at least one week, together 
with such sundries as have proved their 
value in the years gone by. I find that the 
outfit I have at present is amply sufficient 
for all my meager needs «..« in tact, 
it is sufficient in another way also! When 
one makes 20 miles per day, on the aver- 
age, with a pack of 30 pounds, up and down 
the steep and rough trails of the Southern 
Highlands, sufficient is far too mild a word 
to apply to it. 

Up to the present time I have blazed sec- 
tions of the trails through Georgia, into 
North Carolina and well up toward the 
Virginia line. A severe wrench to my back 
has obliged me to waste considerable time 
during the past few weeks, and should I 
continue to lose time on this account it may, 
perforce, require more than one summer 
to finish the entire “push.” The early ad- 
vent of winter weather upon the high peaks 
of Maine will render continued camping 
impractical, and the wisest course will be 
to take a tip from our old friend, the bear, 
and hibernate for a few months. 

From all indications, however, it is to be 
expected that the entire length of this great 
“highroad for hikers” will be fully com- 
pleted within the next twelve months. A 
great many individuals, as well as _ or- 
ganizations, are at present actively en- 
gaged in marking the trail by means of 


a standardized copper plate bearing the 


letters, A-T, and the wording of “AP- 
PALACHIAN TRAIL—MAINE TO 
GEORGIA.” In many sections actual 


construction work on the trail is being done, 
such as clearing the route, leveling the 
treadway of the trail proper, and in other 
ways making the route ready for the out- 
doorsmen who will use the great trail. 


ITH the exception of the more north- 

ern portions, the East has been sadly 
overlooked in our search for recreation 
areas in the wilderness. In the southern 
Appalachian regions there are vast ranges 
ot mountains, covered with dense forests of 
hard woods, of spruce and balsam; there 
are deep gorges wherein flow wonderful 
streams that lure the exploring angler; 
there are hunting grounds where still we 
may find the deer, the bear and the wild 
turkey in plenty. Beauties and wonders 
await the coming of the nature lover and 
those who glory in the majestic charm of 
peaks that tower to the clouds. In all, it 
is a world of wonderful realities that is as 
yet but little known to the world of out- 
door people. Perhaps the Appalachian 
Trail may be instrumental, in a degree, in 
showing the world a little of the splendid 
things which the region holds for the rec- 
reationists of today who long to climb those 
“hills beyond the hills,” to behold new and 
unspoiled lands, to ‘‘search the Vastness 
for a Something they have lost.” May I 
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state, in closing this preliminary account 
of the first portions of my journey, that it 
is my sincere wish that those who travel 
along the trail may have at least a fraction 
of the thrills, the intense pleasure and the 
sense Of a closeness to the pulsing heart 
of nature, which it has been my lot to ex- 
perience. Should they realize only a part 
of the enjoyment in their journeys which I 
have in my task, then I will feel more than 
repaid for the effort of blazing the way. 


Convenient Tent Poles 


By C. N. Compton 


IAMPERS who carry “A” tents can 

make for themselves jointed poles 
which are easily carried in their cars and 
are always available without dependence 
on trees or Cars. 

Secure round poles 1% inches in diam- 
eter, preferably some light, tough wood as 
spruce. The ridge pole should be 2 inches 
longer at each end than the ridge of the 
tent. The end uprights, of course, just long 
enough to lift lower edge of tent even with 
the ground. 

Notch the ridge pole near the ends, on 
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one side, where uprights meet it, to a depth | 


\4, inch to receive the ends of the uprights. 
Bore a hole through the rest of the pole 
in center of the notch. Drive 5-inch spikes 
into ends of uprights, leaving them project 
214 inches. Saw off the spike heads with 
a hack saw. The spikes on the upper ends 
fit into the holes in the ridge pole and also 
through hole provided in ridge of the tent, 
thus holding the tent tight. The tent ridge 
should be snug but not overstretched. The 
spikes in lower ends of uprights sink in 
ground and give more stability. 

After poles have been fitted to tent, saw 
them into short lengths, cutting on a slant- 
ing line about 3 inches long, as this will 
prevent slipping. Sawing the uprights into 
two pieces and the ridge pole into three 
pieces will allow them to lie on floor of car. 

Place a heavy tin tube about 12 inches 
long around each sawed joint, nailing it 
securely to one section of the pole so that 
a strong socket is provided for the inser- 


Heavy Tin Roll at Joint 
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tion of the other portion of the pole. A 
pole jointed in this way will give as strong 
a support as before it was sawed into 
pieces. 

Setting up the tent can be simplified by 
spreading the floor cloth where the tent 
is desired and setting up the tent pegs be- 


fore erecting the tent. A little experience | 


will enable the camper to set them at proper 
distances. Insert poles in place and raise 
the tent into place and then slip tent ropes 
over the pegs, tightening later. With the 
rigid poles described above, side ropes only 
are necessary, leaving the entrance free 
from obstructions. 


The Camp Chef 


(C}.D-TIMERS, here is a chance to put 
\“down in permanent record for poster- 
ity the priceless recipes which have made 
trail life livable. We want to publish this 
column for the interest of newcomers to 
the out of doors. Clipped and pasted into 
a little notebook, these recipes will be a 
handy, inconspicuous guide for perfect 
culinary achievements. A tenderfoot new 
t the camp cookery game should follow 
recipes to the letter, and as he becomes ex- 
perienced the art of grub preparation will 
become second nature. We do not consider 


a 


nyone an expert in trail craft unless he is | 


competent cook of the simpler dishes 
which will keep him going when traveling. 
lhen there are many new recipes which 
the old-timer will want to try out and 
adopt. So, let us hear from you. Send 
ur pet cookery stunts to “The Camp 
Chef,” Outpoor Lire, Denver, Colo. 


WILDERNESS HASH: One pound 
of hamburg steak, 1 onion chopped fine, 
1 can tomato soup, and butter the size of 
an egg. Put butter in the frying pan. 
\ hen hot, put in onion and fry until 
Drown. Add steak and cook until well 
done. Then pour in soup and simmer. 


YUM-CHOW: Four slices of bacon, 
1 onion, 1 small can tomatoes, % pound 
ot cheese. Fry bacon and onion together. 
Add tomatoes and meat and cook 20 min- 
utes. Add cheese cut into small pieces 
and let it melt. Serve on bread. 
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LOOD Proor GAME POCKET 




















A welcome and sanitary convenience is 
this exclusive washable, rubberized game 
pocket that will not crack in cold weather. 
To wash, extend hand through front en- 
trance to opposite corner of lining. Pull 
clear out and wash with soap and water. 








No. 7 DRYBAK—just pull "em on—no 
lacing. Puts old fashioned laced bottom 
breeches in the discard. Jacklastic webb- 
ing at bottom gives perfect fit over any size 


: , calf of leg. Reinforced over leg and seat 
<j i 45 1 \ with rubberized duck. Snag, rip, rain and 
; \ bug proof. A new pair if they rip or 

sd i tear. Price, $5.00. 











— 


Distinguished from. the rest by its exclusive features, guarantee 
button and low price. 








No Coat 
Offers as Much 
for $8.50 


The more use and wear given this durable, convenient hunting coat, the 
better you like it. It feels good, gives you wonderful comfort, a good fit 
and supplies every want an experienced hunter demands. Made with famous 
“ Dryback or Money Back” guaranteed fabric. Each feature, pocket, seam 
and stitch is made with DRYBAK policy of quality and durability. Right 
up to the minute with washable blood proof game pockets, full easy sleeves 
with arm pit gussets that ventilate and give perfect arm freedom for quick 
shooting. There is a deep inside left pocket, closing with. snap fastener, for 
carrying small thermos, license, ete. 


If you want a hunting coat that has everything, Priced as it is, and so strongly guaranteed, no hunt 
unequivocally guaranteed (note buttons on coat), easy - ing coat has as much to offer you. If your dealer is 
on the purse; insist upon a DRYBAK No. 87 B. P. not supplied—write direct. 





THE DRYBAK CORPORATION 93 WORTH ST. NEW YORK CITY 


Your Proof Gentlemen: Please send me complete DRYBAK Proof material. OL2 


Send at-once for catalog, 
fabric sample and one of the ee 
guarantee buttons to prove 
DRYBAK is all claimed for it. 
Use this coupon. Address 


eee 











100% Western Wool 
Cut full. Order now 





Send*Giora genuine 


“BLACK BEAR” | 
FLANNEL SHIRT 


OU’VE alwayswanted to own a flannel 

shirt like the Black Bear—now at last | 
you can! | 
Primarily a quality shirt made in quantity 
at moderate prices by the “Flannel Shirt 
Specialists of America.” 


A Western shirt—cut full in the Western manner. 
The beautiful $6 model is 100% Western wool in 
attractive stripes, delicately shaded mixtures and 
overplaids (also a solid red). Design and tailor- 
ing give style as well as comfort. Carved buttons. 
Two flapped pockets. Sturdily gusseted. Protects 
you from wind and rain better than a light sweater. 
There is no sateen lining on collar to embarrass 
when worn open at throat. Easily washed accord- 
ing to simple instructions—or gives even better 
results when dry cleaned, which costs little. Mail 
$6 (postage is prepaid by us) together with white 
collar size. Choose from following colors: Gray 
with blue or tan stripes; tan with blue or gray 
6tripes; gray or tan mixtures. 


Also Black Bear Flannel Shirts from $7.50 to 
$3.50. Mail order today. We'll also send beau- 
tiful catalog. All shirts absolutely guaranteed. 
Black Manufacturing Co. 
Dept. B-8 Seattle. U. S. A. 











van | SLEEP ON 





RESTFUL, BENEFICIAL SLEEP for the 
HUNTER, CAMPER, FISHERMAN and all 
who sleep out of doors. 

OUTING CAMP MATTRESSES solve your 
bedding problems. Light weight, comfortable, 
ompact and reliable. 50,000 satisfied customers 
n the last 12 years. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunde 


Sole Manufacturers of 
COMFORT SLEEPING POCKET, with inside 
uir bed. Perfection Fishing Shirts, WHALL’S 
Two-Door Tents. POQUAIG FEATHERDOWN 


Sleeping Robes, etc. 





= — : 
= | METROPOLITAN CA CAMP > GOODS | COMPA ANY | 
Send for Free Catalog B 


Metropolitan Camp Goods Co. 


Athol Established 1889 Mass. 





| while on the road. 


| waist. 
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Outdoor Life gives a 6-months subscription 
for all published Kinks. Send yours in. 


A Homemade Camp Commissary 


HIS commissary is made to conform to 

the space on the rear trunk rack. It is 
made of ¥%-inch 3-ply veneer stock 
throughout and is covered with Dupont 
Fabricoid which is set in hot glue. Inside 
it is covered with white sanitas glued on. 
The top lid has full length piano hinge 
and the front has the same and when let 
down becomes a fine table. The equipment 
consists of a 5-gallon copper water tank 
with faucet extending to the outside which 
permits the withdrawal of a cool drink 
There is also a nursery 
refrigerator, flour bin, bread bin, case for 
nesting mess kit, sliding drawer for cutlery 
and pigeonholes for quart jars of coffee, 
tea, sugar, etc. Below are bins for pota- 





toes, onions and canned goods. A slip-on 
cover over all the box makes it absolutely 
water and dust-proof. This commissary 
has gone with me from Ensenada, Mex., 
to the Alberni Lakes, Can., through the 
whole of Death Valley and the Rocky and 
Siskiyou Mountains without a crack or 
break. It is quite complete and I would 
be glad to supply specifications to any 
camper interested. (The use of hot glue 
to seal on the inner and outer fabric cov- 


| erings will work since moisture is kept out 
| of the box by the outer slip-on cover. Due 


to the fact that moisture may be absorbed 


| even with this cover has led us to prefer 


the liquid glue used in marine work and 
the particular type used for gluing canvas 
Over canoes. This is absolutely water- 
proof. Editor.)—H. P. Mumma, Calif. 


To Reduce Pack Strap Shoulder 
Fatigue 


TRANSFER some of the load off the 
shoulder straps of my pack straps by 


| transferring it to the waist. I reeve a stout 
| service belt through a couple of loops at 


the front lower corners of my pack sack 
or basket, then buckle the belt around my 
The weight is transferred to the 
hips and regulated by the length of the 
strap and the center of gravity is lowered. 
(Editor—As a rule knapsack travelers 
like to keep away from any constriction 
around the waist or chest so cross straps 
connected with the pack sack are not so 
popular as is the combination of shoulder 
with a head strap. The head strap will be 
found to admirably lessen the load al- 


’S | though the average hiker’s neck muscles are 


not well developed and at first they will 
become very tired. The head strap is used 
alone as the Indian tump line and yet it, 
used with the shoulder straps, is ideal.) — 
L. V. Shaw, Nova Scotia. 

A Waterproof Match Box 


ERE is an old kink well worth re- 

peating to the younger generation of 
outdoor men. Take a 20 gauge and also 
a 12 gauge gun shell, empty. Put the 
matches in the 20 gauge and then push the 
12 gauge shell over it—Earl Lawrence, 
| Tez. 








Trail Hints 


A Compact Mess Kit for Hike Trips 


A combined mess and cook kit which 
is the utmost in compactness and slips 
easily into a coat pocket is a good addition 
to one’s personal outfit, no matter what 
type of trip he contemplates. On go-light 
trips with all the equipment carried on the 
back this outfit is ideal and it has been 
adopted officially by an outdoor organiza- 
tion which numbers thousands of members. 
It consists of the following units: A cup, 
frying pan, kettle and substantial grid 
which is sufficient for one person. In addi- 
tion to this for a two-person outfit is added 
another cup and frying pan. The kettle 
is oblong and has a bail and is used for 
making coffee, soups and stews. The cup 
has a folding handle, the frying pan and 
folding extension wire handle used for all 
frying needs or one fry pan on the other 
and fitting tightly serves as a fine baker 
by resting the bottom pan on ground from 





which have been raked hot coals and on the 
top pan are heaped non-flaming coals. The 
grid may seem superfluous but it is light 
in weight and quickly solves the problem 
of a fireplace for holding the fry pan. 
The kettle is held to the side of the grid 
by a wire retainer, bringing the full side 
and ends of the kettle in contact with the 
flames and greatly hastening heating. The 
grid is likewise fine for broiling steaks, 
chops, ham, venison and other meats. In 
packing, the grid is folded and placed, with 
the detachable cup handles, in one fry pan. 
The other fry pan is set over this and 
the unit slipped into the kettle and the cups 
placed over either end, making a form 
8x414x2¥%4 inches. The fry pans are of 
steel and the cups and kettle of tinned 
sheet steel. 


Sunlight from a Carbide Lantern 


Here is a lantern which burns eight 
hours on a single filling of carbide and 
one filling of water—the two mixing to 
form acetylene gas which produces a white 
flame which more nearly _approaches sun- 
light than any other 
type of artificial 
light. The sturdy 
construction of this 
lantern fits it for all 
kinds of service. It 
has no complicated 
mechanism to get out 
of order when you 
need a good light 
most and any worn 
or broken parts are 
easily replaced at — 
small cost. The burners are anuy re- 
moved and cleaned and _ the carbide 
and water receptacles are accessible 
for cleaning and filling. A powerful lens 
of specially-made heat- -resisting glass is 
held in place by a strong spring clip. A 
safety rear light is provided by a red lens 
fixed in the back of the lantern. When 
attached to the motor car or motor boat 
the lantern is protected from vibration and 
shocks by a spring bracket. It may be 
instantly removed from this bracket for 
hand use as it is provided with a steel wire 
bail in addition to the fixed steel handle. 
An efficient camp light is a necessity and 
this product entirely fills every need. 
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Answering the Call on Reel- 
foot Lake 


(Continued from page 15) 


ing. As few stores were established with- 
in miles, and roads to these almost inac- 
cessible, complete camp equipment, with 
staple provisions to last a month, were 
loaded, together with a cast-iron stove, and 


a colored cook, onto two horse wagons. 


Other wagons, with comfortably padded 
seats, jogged along, carrying the youthful 
members of several families, while the 





more aged ones drew the de luxe convey- | 


ance of horse and buggy! 

These caravans started on a summer’s 
midnight, so as to make the greater part 
of the trip in the cool of the night, for the 
benefit of the faithful horses, and wound 
their tortuous way for 60 miles (now 
shortened to about 30), over hardly blazed 
roadways of.the outlying hilly country: sur- 
rounding the low-lying lake region, arriv- 
ing at their destination about sunset the 
next day. 

I can not remember the time when the 
indescribable something, that is warp and 
woof of the Reelfoot atmosphere, did not 
“get me.” On each trip, at my first glimpse 





of the lake, looming out from behind the | 


cypress knees, and stark dead trees, I was 
always conscious of a faint stopping of 
breath, of a barely perceptible catch in the 
throat, accompanied by a feeling that was 
a mixture of ecstasy and awe. 

So the white men who ventured out after 
the terrific earthquake that formed the 
lake must have felt when they suddenly 
came upon this eloquent body of water. 
Reelfoot speaks, albeit a silent language. 
You not only hear it, but you also feel it! 
There it lies, changing with the changing 
seasons, brooding, pregnant with the life 
within it, calm, except when its green 
depths are lashed to fury by the terrific 


battles that are waged sometimes by mem- | 


bers of its finny tribe. It knows tragedy, 
as well as tranquility, and a certain cruel 
fate has overtaken many who have been 
associated with it, for though it has nour- 
ished its children in both the human and 
the animal world, it has often crushed 
those who have dared to defy its edicts. 

So, on this particular afternoon in the 
short period when the sportsmen’s guns 
were hushed, I felt the lake again, as I 
had often felt it before, and as others, I am 
sure, must have felt it. 

For some reason, the ducks did not seem 
to be recognizing our stools so readily. We 
gazed out over the saw grass, wondering 
if the lull meant that other blinds were 
similarly affected. 


LL at once we hushed low con- 
versational murmurs. Pluppie Scott 
crouched motionless in his hollow stump 
blind, while all eyes were turned in the 
same direction. Some of the company 
guessed, others knew, that we were about 
to witness a spectacle that pushers had re- 
lated but that we had never seen. 

Across the open stretch of water, we 
beheld a long line of large dark bodies set- 
tling over the water, each fowl sitting as 
close on top of the water as possible to the 
next fowl, and move, and as straight as if 
perched on a telegraph wire. 

“What are they?” I whispered to Jim 
Scott, wonderingly, as I looked at what 
seemed a large brown cable, floating easily 
upon the water. 


“Water turkeys, by heck!” was the 
laconical reply. 
Water turkeys (cormorants) making 


their daily drive for food! 

Quoting R. E. L. Eagle, whose experi- 
ence in watching this spectacle was almost 
identical with my own: 

“They went about their preparations 
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OUT-O-DOORS 
LEATHER 


CLOTHING 








Town anv Country feather wind- 

breakers and jackets similar in style to the 

illustrations are made in a variety of se- 
lected leathers in all desirable colors. 


LEATHER is the material 
for sports clothing. 


Here's the coat for you . . . a Town and Country leather 
jacket. Slip your arms through the sleeves. See how easily and 
gracefully the pliant jacket adjusts itself to your shoulders 
and allows perfect freedom of action. 

Town and Country Clothing is made by men who know the 
requirements of sport. Something of the bracy outdoors is in 
these leather coats. 

Wear one next time you go gunning. Wear one when you 
are just loafing out of doors. You'll understand why the Town 


and Country label is famous. 
There's a coat for every sport. Only the finest prime 
domestic and imported leathers are used... . Your 


local dealer carries Town and Country out-o-doors 
clothing or can get it for you. Write us for booklet. 


GUITERMAN BROTHERS 


GA) Originators of cold-resisting clothing ~~ 


SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 


















THE NORTHERNER 


Rugged, Waterproof, Practical Coat 
EISNER-DU PONT DUCK—Fully lined. All- 


around blood-proof inside game _ pocket of 
EISNER-DU PONT DUCK, back side openings 
Large hand pockets, combination breast and 
whistle pocket all with button flaps. Waterproof 
corduroy collar and adjustable cuffs. Sleeves 
ventilated: reinforced shoulder’ pad. Double 


stitched, and bar-tacked 


~ EfSNER DUPON~ 


EISNER-DU PONT DUCK (Our newest fabric) 
A rugged, wear-resisting Army Duck, water- 
proofed by a du Pont chemical compound render- 
ing fabric, water, wind and weatherproof. Will 
not mildew. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue G-33 


SIGMUND EISNER CO. 


Main Office and Factory 
RED BANK, N. J. 


Showrooms 
RK SAN FRANCISCO 
h Ave. 


NEW YO 
451 Mission St. 


261 Fift 





Mast EY of the 
Toughest Trails <./ 


"I have worn my Bergmann boots for . 3 
seven weeks steady walking ova of Ses 
blasted rock, in sharp shale, and in 7% 
some of the roughest country I ever 
saw. My feet are never tired or sore.”’ 
—James Howell, Sierraville, Calif. 


* * * * * Ke * * 





Bergmann Springsoles combine 

rugged power, armor-like protection, and a 
natural springiness that carries the feet forward 
tirelessly over the toughest trails. ‘‘Springsoles”’ 
have one-piece sole with a heel construction 
which cannot catch or break off. Soles have a 
remarkable flexibility of action that serves as a 
spring on the feet and swings 
them ahead without fatigue. 
Made from finest leather. Soft, 
oneetge tops. Full grain bel- 
Ows tongue. Army studs for 
easy lacing. Five models $16.50 
to $25.00. All sizes in 12 and 
16 inch heights (14 inch on 
order). Sold by sporting goods 
and shoe stores, or order 
direct. Theo Bergmann Shoe 
Mfg. Co., Portland, Oregon. 









Write to Dept.E-2, for 
Springsole catalog with prices 
and foot- measuring chart. 


TheBERGMANN 
Efpringsok BOOT 


“The Most Powerful Shoe in Americas” 
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with much deliberation. After the line was 
formed, and it stretched as straight as if 
marked by tape, some one of the flock, a 
leader, must have given a signal, for every 
other turkey in line, as if released by a 
coiled spring, made a dive of about 50 
yards, and as they came up, the other half 
went under the water, and when they came 
up, the first half again went under the 
water. In these drives, it is almost im- 
possible for a fish to escape from these 
large, saw-mouthed birds. Some fish are 
not killed outright, only wounded, but no 
turkey stops to retreat, or to chase a 
wounded fish, for there seems to be an 
immutable law of the drive that their line 
must not be broken, as this would cause a 
gap, for the other fish to escape. 

“Each of these fowls weighs about 4 
pounds, is brown in color, with a long, 
large head, and teeth as sharp as a band 
saw. The drive was kept up until the en- 
tire flock had captured their meal, after 
which they broke line, and flew about, 
perching on hollow stumps, and prone logs, 


, seemingly oblivious to any stray gunshot, 


while dead and wounded fish, some cut 
half in two, floated on the surface.” 

It is needless to say that this is a cause 
of great destruction to the fish, these birds 
being one of the worst enemies of the game 
fish. Waging war on them, by the local 
sportsmen, does not seem to materially de- 
crease their numbers. Considering the 
wasteful method of capturing their prey, 
any fishery would soon be depleted but one 


| that is a natural incubator and perfect 


hatchery as Reelfoot is. 


P TO the advent of the water turkeys, 

the “ole hides,” who had promised dis- 
cretion, had kept fairly quiet, but with box 
seats to the show, at the conclusion of the 
sensational spectacle, their tongues were 
loosened. All the pent-up feelings of the 
morning found relief in shrill comparisons 
of their separate reactions to the perform- 
ance, as well as declarations as to cold toes 
and fingers, punctuated by little feminine 
shrieks and giggles. 

Jim cast one long-suffering, “I-told-you- 
so” look in their direction, then without a 
word went into action. A big mallard 
drake circled far overhead, cautious, 
warned by the animated females of the 
human species against coming within good 
gun range, but Jim Scott is one of the 
best shots on Reelfoot Lake. Taking care- 
ful aim, when the mallard was directly 
over the boat in which the women con- 
tinued to chat, volubly, he fired. The big 
bird dropped “like a ton of bricks” into the 
lap of one “ole hide,” spattering blood and 
buckshot on the others as it fell. There 
was a concerted shriek from the quartet, 
and Mrs. Scott sent one annihilating look 


_in the direction of her spouse, but pro- 


found silence reigned thereafter. 

The intense grayness of early afternoon 
had lifted by the close of the shooting day 
at4p.m. Streaks of orange and blood red 
appeared on the horizon. The day had de- 
cided to make its exit in a Maxfield Par- 
rish blaze of color. The “Susies” had been 
hauled into the boats, while the drakes 
scrambled in alone, with much vigorous 
shaking of wet feathers, and busy reoiling 
of wings. There was little conversation 
(now when it was permissible!), no sound 
but the scrape of the boats against the logs 
and stumps, as the boats began the return 
journey with the peculiar noise on water 
that the scrape of an oar makes, and the 
peculiar smell of water near nightfall. 

As we neared the shore, Bose tossed all 
the drakes overboard, and allowed them to 
swim home, where they went immediately 
to their owners’ pens. But one old drake, 


apparently deciding that he was not ready 
to leave the glory of the sunset, swam 


down shore, quacking joyously, and snip- 
ping at the bunches of smartweed as he 
went, deaf to the commands of his master 
to “git back inter this heah boawt, or git 
to h—!” He dodged adroitly the swing of 
an oar as it split the water by him, then 
waddled unhurriedly ashore, and finally en- 
tered the wire-enclosed pen. 


HEN Bose snapped a leader of cord 

onto the band about the neck of each of 
the Susies, and pulled them with much 
fluttering of wings, mixing of legs, and 
tangling of cords into the pen. It made 
me think of taking a bunch of dogs out 
on leashes, except in this instance instead 
of “walking the dogs,” it was “walking 
the ducks.” Each flock learns its own 
master’s voice, and will obey only when 
ordered by him. Except for an occasional 
hard-headed Susie, or bolting drake, they 
are remarkably obedient. 

I lingered at the lake edge, watching the 
game-laden boats return. And in the deep- 
ening twilight, the little, narrow, twisting, 
gumbo mud rutted street, that is the village 
of Samburg, undergoes a queer metamor- 
phosis. All day it has lain dormant, de- 
serted, but with the return of the khaki- 
clad sportsmen (abbreviated by the push- 
ers to “sports”), bearing “the limit,” sacks 
of ducks tossed across their shoulders, or 
strings of ducks hanging like Hawaiian 
leis about their necks, the street wakes up 
to life and motion. Hurry. Hustle. Noise. 
Dim figures, passing and repassing in the 
deepening dusk. A square of yellow light 
jumps out on the side of a rusty shack. 
Another, and another. Until one is re- 
minded, with the mellow lights piercing the 
darkness, and the thronging figures in the 





Squirrel shooting ts one sport that 
never grows stale 


DON’T MISS 


W. Dustin White’s New England woods story in 
the next issue 











“Glimpses of Gray Squirrels” 








street, of a miniature edition of the gold 
rush of ’98, except that in this instance the 
treasure sought is that which lies below 
and about the waters of Reelfoot. Assay 
of unnumbered game. 

As darkness came, I returned to the 
Scott camp, where the tantalizing odor of 
roasting ducks was wafted through the 
open kitchen window. The word camp is 
really a misnomer for compared to some 
city apartments it is palatial, with its 
screened porches, large sleeping rooms, its 
modern bath, with an ever-ready supply of 
both “hot” and “cold,” electric furnished 
by its own dynamo, a large kitchen, with 
enormous range, and a table that will seat 
twenty guests. It is the only one of its 
kind in Samburg. My mind harked back 
to my early days of canvas tent and kero- 
sene lamp. 

Suddenly, at the door of the living room, 
appeared the round, good-natured face of 
Pluppie Scott. He uttered just four words, 
“When do we eat?” 


MMEDIATELY a line formed, the 

eighteen guests from Dyersburg, Mem- 
phis and other points east and north march- 
ing in lock step once around the living 
room, thence into the kitchen, where 
Mandy, the colored cook, was basting an 
enormous pan of ducks, whose tempting 
odor tantalized our olfactory nerves. 

“When do we eat? When do we eat? 
When do we eat?” the line intoned, with 
varying emphasis. 

“Yo’all git outah mah way! Yo’all eats 
jes’ as soon as dese heah roas’ ducks gits 
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done!” Mandy shoved the pan back into 
the oven, and slammed the door with a 
bang. As the line whipped back into the 


living room, she was heard to remark to | 


herself with a chuckle: 

“Fo’ Gawd! White folks sho’ is funny !” 

Then I sat down to what was absolutely 
a groaning board, and sank my teeth into 
the breast of one of the juiciest canvas- 
backs that ever dived for sub aqua grow- 
ing wild celery, served with the tastiest oi 
dressing, and brown gravy, and with Man- 
dy’s inimitable southern biscuits. 

Preparing for departure, next day, after 
repeated urging from host and hostess to 
prolong my stay, I was reminded by Jim 
Scott, who with his slow southern drawl 
is nothing if not provoking: 

“Remembah, ole hide, when you’re back 
in th’ Big City, and you heah th’ call of 
th’ wild again, that it’s a blamed fur ways, 
about 1,000 miles, as th’ duck flies, from 


Forty-second Street and Broadway, to Rag | 


Point Pocket.” 


Maine Bass Are Different 
(Continued from page 13) 


down through the hemlocks and came 
bubbling out into the lake across a bit of 
open clearing that once had been a pasture. 


EL carried an old cigar box under his 
arm. ‘The lid was nailed down and a 
round hole cut in one end. He waded 
through the long grass to the brook’s edge 
and every few minutes he would lean over, 
his hand would dart downward, and he 
would straighten up with a wriggling little 
green frog clutched between his fingers 
I tried it too. The first time I got a 


handful of mud, the second time a sharp | 


stone, and the third time I sat down in 


the muck. Then I quit and let Del finish | 


the bait-catching. 

Pretty soon we were back on the lake. 
Del headed for a patch of weeds in which 
I had recently done a lot of heavy dredg- 
ing with my plugs, and then let the boat 
drift. 

“Hook ’em through the lips and let them 
wriggle,” he said. 


I impaled a tiny frog on a hook with a | 


moth-eaten gut which Del had dug out of 
his clothes, and sent the absurd little thing 
sailing into the weeds. 

3ang! The tip of my rod dipped into 
the water. My reel sang, and out into 
the sunlight, dancing on his tail, came the 
prettiest bass a fisherman would want to 
look at. 

“I told you so,” said Del. 

I was beginning to hate that man. But 
I had to tend to my knitting just then and 
couldn’t think of a suitable retort. So I 
landed that bass. 
more. Eight more, to be exact. They 
averaged about 214 pounds apiece and they 
were beauties. A 2'%-pound bass from a 
spring-fed Maine lake is nothing to sneeze 
at. 

There was nothing difficult about it. All 
I had to do was to throw one of those 
irmery little frogs anywhere in the gen- 
eral direction of the water, and an up-and- 
coming bass would rise up and smite it. 
And how they did fight! It’s a good thing 
Maine bass don’t have wings. 


VERY time I pulled in a fish Del would 
— chuckle. And then he would glance 
pityingly at my discarded plugs. “Pretty 
things, ain’t they?” he said softly. 


But that battle with the bass was hard | 


on the frogs. 
box was empty. No one is legally entitled 
to more than ten bass in 
Maine anyhow, and I was satisfied. 


Suddenly I found the cigar | 


the state of | 


And then I landed some | 
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Heres Lighter Weight 


as well as | onger Wear 
in popular “Lite-’ N-Tuf” boots 














In wet woods or 
fields 
THE SEBEK 


Ribbed rubber foot, 
leather top. Heights, 
8—16 inches. Sport- 
ing model of a lum- 
berman’s favorite. 


In snow — the 
DUBOIS 


All-rubber laced boot, 
rugged and light. 11- 
and 15-inch heights, 
glossy black or swag- 
ger buff. Boot pro- 
tection, shoe comfort. 


In water 
THE LITE-N-TUF 


Aristocrat of all fish- 
ing and duck boots. 
Buff or black — rolls 
up to shoe size. 


Lengths—knee to hip. 







il 


9 -— 
Goodrich 















wun UTE ”  wina 


Proof (cpeapweather lity Suit) *TOO® 


The Ideal Garments for Duck and Trap 
Shooting, Hunting, Fishing, etc. 









One-Pce. double texture Two-Pc. twill top and plain 
cloth, rubber vule. in be- back cloth with rubber—@y) 
tween. Hookless TALON vulc. in between. Very dur- ead | 
fastener down front and able. Jacket can be put on 
sides of legs. Waterproof ~ ae < — 

nent t s a mes . epara ookless as- 
=e Par pm ankles tener. Windcuffs in sleeves 

— waist. ba o cover _+wo roomy pockets. De- 
shoe. Detachable hood. tachable Hood. Wide bot- 
Only weighs 36 ounces. tom pants with draw 
Price $12.50 strings. Price $14.50 

Sizes: Small, Medium and Large. Extra Large plus 10%. If your 
dealer does not already stock UTE, send check and we will ship 
postpaid. Give all measurements. 


UTILITY GARMENT CORP. 


Dept. OL Arch St. Philadel Pa. 
DISTRIB. AND DEALERS: Write for full details on fast selling UTE suits 
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LEATHER 








PUTTEES 


For Protection 
and Comfort 








For hunting through brush and bram- 
bles—- for covering rough, snake-in- 


| 
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Slowly I reeled in, and for the first time 
that day was able to drink in the beauty 
of the scene that lay about me. The 
shadows were falling on Annabessacook. 
A pair of loons were shrieking with crazy 
glee across the lake, and the water was 
turning amber in the dying rays of. the 


sun. Somewhere back in a clump of hard 
woods a thrush was singing, his golden 
notes dripping with sweetness. 

“Why don’t you try another plug?” 


asked Del. 

He pointed with sardonic finger tip to 
the mightiest lure in my collection, a great 
minnow with burnished sides and golden 
eyes and a propeller like a submarine’s. 
It was a lethal weapon indeed, bristling 
with hooks. 

I grinned. And then “Damn it, I 
will,” I said, and I fastened the big plug to 





| the end of my line with impatient fingers. 


fested country—for cross-country motor- | 


ing —- camping — scouting — surveying — 
the leather puttee is ideal protection. No 
hooks orlacestocatchin brush—they can’t 
snag—on or off in a jiffy. 

WILLIAMS leather puttees are 
carefully made by experts to in- 
sure perfect fit and absolute 
comfort. Made of the finest 
solid leathers in all 
styles and prices. Most 
good dealers carry 
WILLIAMS puttees, 






It was a pretty cast, if I do say so my- 
self. The plug sailed out to the edge of 
the weed patch and landed with a plop. I 
started the retrieve mechanically. And 
then something rose up from the bottom 
of the lake and struck that plug. I man- 
aged to hold onto the rod somehow while 
the fightingest bass in Kennebec County 
started off in the general direction of Au- 
gusta with my plug in his mouth. 

That was a battle. The bass could take 
more punishment than Dempsey and he 


| had a lot more science than Gene Tunney. 


WILLIAMS Sam Browne belts and | 


garrison belts. 

Ask for WILLIAMS puttees at your 
sporting goods store, shoe store, or the 
nearest army goods store. 


The 
Williams Manufacturing 





Company. 
Portsmouth Ohio 
LEATHER _ PRODUCTS 
“NS 








waterproof 
soles for your sport 
and hiking shoes or 
for general wear. Flex- 
ible, light, easy on the 
feet. 

Ideal for play or for 
outings, fishing and 
hunting trips or for 
fy general wear. Insist 
jon Du-Flex Gristle 
Soles. They’re the 
mark of a good shoe. 

Made for men, 

women and children. 
Sole illustrated, the 
popular ‘‘Grid’’ pat- 
tern. 
Send For Free Du- 
Flex Animated Movie 
Amusing — different. 
Fits into pocket. Can 
be carried anywhere, 
operated by anyone. 
Send now for this 
FREE movie. No ob- 
ligation. 


AVON SOLE CO., | Dept. 9, Avon, Mass. 























He did nose dives and tail spins and then 
he started for the boat with the evident 
intention of poking me in the eye. 

3ut even Maine bass get tired, and I 
finally worked the game old fellow up to 
the edge of the boat and Del swung his 
deadly net. We gathered him in and then 
sat and gloated. He weighed 5 pounds 
and then some, and that’s a mighty fish for 
these cold waters where fish have to fight 
for their existence and don’t get a chance 
to wallow around in shallow, weed-choked 
swamps and grow fat and sluggish. 

It was pretty dark now, but the thrush 
was still singing. Slowly we headed for 
camp across a pathway of purple velvet. 
Del hadn’t done much talking for quite a 
while. 

“Well, Del, I guess you’re right,” I said. 
“Maine bass are different.” 


Making Your Own Decoys 
(Continued from page 16) 
stead of teal where those little fast-flying 
birds are to be found in numbers. 


Wilk the two patterns made of thin 
soap-box wood, wall board or card- 
board, a slab of cork is selected and the 
patterns laid on the slab between cracks. 
The patterns should be moved around if 
necessary to find what manner of cutting 
will produce the greatest number of decoys 
out of each slab. When this has been de- 
cided, the pattern is held firmly on the slab 
and marked with chalk, as in photograph, 
then a saw is used to cut the bodies. Saw- 


| ing is easy, as the cork cuts like cheese. 


| considerable rasping 
| ing the edges with the saw, 


When the bodies are cut from the slabs, 
can be saved by bevel- 
and roughly 
trimming to outlines as shown in the group 
of drawings, in which X will be suitable 
for mallard, widgeon or teal, and XX will 
be for canvasback, bluebill or ruddy. The 
small outline E is a cross section of a 
body to show how the edges may be beveled 
with the saw to save work with the rasp. 
The smoothing of the bodies is easily and 
quickly done with the rasp. 

Don’t worry about small holes and 
cracks in the cork, and don’t try to fill them 


with pieces of cork or thick paint. They 
will not be noticed by flying ducks. 
The heads are made of soft, straight- 


grained cedar, spruce or pine. For the 
larger ducks ‘like sprig, mallard, canvas- 
back and large broadbill, a piece of 2x4 is 
planed down to 134x3%4. For teal the 
wood should be 1144x234, and for widgeon 
114x3. In the group of drawings will be 
found two outlines of heads. The shapes 
will answer for any of the ducks just as 
they are shown, though if the decoy maker 
is particular, he can change the outline of 
the larger drawing to fit a canvasback by 
running the line from forehead to end of 
bill in a straighter line and lengthening 
the bill a half inch. 


\ \ JITH the strip of wood planed down to 

the correct size for the heads wanted, 
a pattern of the head should be made of 
cardboard or thin wood. This is laid on 
the strip and the heads marked one after 
the other. These can then be sawed out 
with a compass saw, but the best way is to 
take the strip to a mill and have them cut 
on a band saw. The cost for the sawing 
is very low, as it is easily and quickly done. 








Diagram of the several parts 


After the heads are sawed they are chipped 
roughly with an axe or sharp knife to 
thin down the bill and partially round off 
the head and neck, then they are finished 
with the rasp. If the head is placed in a 
vise the rasping can be done more quickly 
and easily than if it is held in the hand, 
though if a vise is not used the heads may 
be rasped a second time, or finished after 
they are attached to the body. 

For attaching the head to the body a 
long screw and washer are used. Both 
should be galvanized if the decoys are to 
be used on salt water. The screws are 
34-inch, No. 12, which are about 3/16 inch 
in diameter. Screws % inch in diameter 
would work as well. The washer should 
not be less than 34 inch in diameter, other- 
wise it would be dome into the cork when 
the screw is twisted in solidly. 

In the group of drawings there are shown 
the screw, the washer in place, and above 
the washer a piece of twisted wire. The 
loop in the wire is for attaching the 
anchor line. When the screw is driven 
through the body and into the head, and 
before it is firmly seated, the loop of the 
wire is bent downward so that it projects 
below the bottom of the decoy. 


O ATTACH a head the first move is 
to place it on the body where it is 
to be permanently, then with a %-inch drill 
and while holding the head in place, bore 
through the cork from below in a line 
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with the center of the head. Next place a 
washer on a screw, then the twisted wire, 
and drive the screw through the cork. 
With the screw projecting, hold the head 
in its natural position alongside of the 
screw and mark a line on each side of the 
screw with a pencil to get the angle or 
general direction at which the screw is to 
run up into the head, then with the %-inch 
drill bore into the center of the bottom of 
the head, remove the drill and turn the 
head down onto the screw. When this is 
done seat the screw firmly until the wire 
and washer are at least flush with the bot- 
tom of the body. 

This method of using screws for attach- 
ing heads is the proper way to attach heads 
to wooden decoys. The head can be solidly 
held to the body and the screw will not 
break off as do wooden dowels, nor do the 
screws swell and become loose. 

We now come to the painting part of the 
job. A fellow can fuss and fiddle on this 
as much as he pleases, but, while pains 
should be taken to get the general color 
scheme and to get certain masses of color 
where they should be, there is no more 
need of fine detail work with the brushes 
than there is need for glass eyes. A painted 
eye will do the trick as well as one of 
glass, and that painting need be no more 
than a black spot, for we do not expect 
the ducks to come down and sit with our 
decoys while they examine them closely. If 
a fellow is real fussy and wants an eye, 
he can punch a hole in each side of the 
head, partly fill it with white lead or red 


lead, then seat an ordinary shoe button in | 


the lead. He can even go to the extent of 
painting a red or yellow iris in the eye 
and a fleck of white to represent reflected 
light if he is so dog-gone particular, but 
that can be carried too far as the old story 
proves, in which a duck hunter was so 
careful to paint each feather and made a 
decoy so natural that a stray cat ate it. 

What is wanted in a paint job is to bring 
out the patches of color as we see them at 
a distance of 30 yards, and if that is done 
the decoy maker has succeeded in making 
something that will fool a flying duck. 
Only a few colors are needed. For sprig, 
canvasbacks, and bluebills one needs white, 
black and red lead. With a small amount 
of green and a little ochre, in addition to 
the others named, mallards and teal can 
be painted. The lady ducks require but 
little thought for painting, in which they 
differ to at least a slight extent from pres- 
ent day lady humans. For the white, buy 
white lead and red lead ground in oil, thin 
either with plenty of turpentine or a small 
portion of linseed oil. Too much oil makes 
a glossy finish, which is not wanted. 


FoR the backs of sprig, teal, mallards, 
canvasbacks and bluebills add a small 
amount of black to white and a touch of 
red lead to get a slight brownish-gray. The 
red lead can be omitted, for the light or 
dark gray that can be made with white and 
black will answer the purpose except for 
those who are very exact in what they want 
on the back of the mallard, teal and sprig. 
The cans and blues should have no brown- 
ish tint. For the heads of canvasbacks, 
sprig and teal, and for the breast of a drake 
mallard, varying amounts of black may be 
mixed with the red lead until the desired 
shade is obtained. Black and red lead will 
not make the exact shade of the breast of a 
mallard, but it will answer the purpose. 
lhe green as purchased should be some- 
what like that shade on the head of a teal. 
[It can be darkened for the head of a mal- 
lard and for the speculum on the wings of 
those decoys that need it. The speculum on 
the drake sprig’s wing does not show while 
the bird is at rest on the water, even though 
that brightly colored dab of paint is usually 
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One or both of these Hoods 
will fill your hunting needs economically 





N° hunting outfit is complete without a pair 
of Hood Deerfoot all-rubber pacs. With 
them you can hunt in creeks, through swamps, 
mud and shallow streams and yet keep your feet 
perfectly dry and comfortable. A pair of Hood 
Felt Insoles for use in the thet or other 
hunting boots will also keep your feet warmer 
and make walking easier. 

The Workshu is another Hood shoe that belongs 
in every man’s hunting equipment. It is light, 
strong and comfortable and thoroughly practical 
for hunting. Hundreds of Hood Workshus are 
now worn by hunters every Fall. Their extra 
thick rubber soles prevent the feet from slipping 


HOOD DEERFOOT 


Made in moccasin type of 
heavy black rubber with extra 
heavy grey rubber sole. Warm 
knitted lining. 






and insure quiet walking. 


Ask your local sporting goods dealer for these HOOD WORKSHU } 
If he cannot supply you, write to Hood Made with heavy 


Hoods. 


Rubber Company, Watertown, Massachusetts, 
for full descriptive booklet, “Rubber Footwear 


for Sports.” 


HOOD RUBBER COMPANY 


Watertown, Massachusetts 


Look for the Hood Arrow 





DEALERS: Send for the 
HOOD Sporting Goods 
Pamphlet shown at the left, 


mailbag du 
oose duc 


with Hood 





leather sockl ining. 
Grey tire tread sole 


pneumatic heel. 













ck upper, 
k lining, 


patented 











BOOD MAKES CANVAS SHOES - RUBBER FOOTWEAR: TIRES + RUBBER SOLES ANDHEEBLS+ RUBBER FLOOR TILING 











SLEEP WARM AS TOAST IN CAMP! 


You'll sleep warm 
sleeping bags are warm, 
Send for free catalog, 







in an Alaskan blizzard in 
light, and comfy as eider down, 
showing also Kapo Kant Sink Life Saving Garments 


Kapo 
less 


a Kapo Sleeping Roll. 
but cost a lot 


Cushions, and Swim Wings. 


KA 





BARGAINSin Army and 
Outdoor Supplies: Cloth- 
ing, Shoes, Boots, Blankets, 
Guns, Tents, Harness, Tools,Etc., 
for Hunters, Trappers, Farmers, 
Mechanics, Tourist. Write for copy. 





ESTABLISHED 1868 
3910 Lester St., Richmond, Va. 








THE REAL 
LOG CABIN 


By C. D. Aldrich 
$4.00 Postpaid 


A most practical and 
up-to-date book on 
how to plan and 
build cabins, what 
they cost and how 
practical they are. 
The author is 
_probably the only 
farchitect in this 
_ 4 country who has de- 
voted himself exclu- 
sively to designing 
and building log cabins from the simplest to 
the most elaborate. 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
1824 Curtis St. Denver, Colo. 












76-80 Traverse St. 


PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 


Boston, Mass 


PO 


Dept. L 





Can ’t 
Get 
Along 


The Old 
Reliable 


in the Antarc 


lining. 
collar, and ve 


BROWN’S B 





Without 


Beach Jackets. 
from Wiscasset, Maine, he said; “We can’t 
get along without them.” 


dition also wears them. 


wind-proof knit cloth with knit-in wool fleece 
Three styles—coat with or without 


\ Worcester, Massachusetts. Py, 


_ 








Reg. U.S. Pat. Orf. 


Brown's Beach Jacket 


First Mate Robinson of the MacMillan Ex- 
pedition has ordered a dozen more Brown's 


When he phoned his order 


, Just as popular 
tic. Commander Byrd's Expe- 
Made of strong 


st. 
Ask your dealer 
EACH JACKET COMPANY 











How ean you % 
hunt or fish at your best 
without one of these? 


Hirscu-Wers Sracs are as far ahead of the old 
style hunting coat as the modern rifle is ahead 
the old flintlock. Cold stays out. Rain 
bounces off. Winds don’t penetrate. And yet— 
the body breathes naturally. Guaranteed water- 
proof. Warmer than a coat. Eight roomy pock- 
ets—one large game pocket across back. Double 
sleeves. Full shoulder cape. Made of finest Oregon all-wool 
flannel. Built for a life of action in the great outdoors. 
If your dealer can’t supply you—ORDER DIRECT. Price 
$12.50, postage paid. Send for catalog showing styles and colors. 
Hirsch-Weis Manufacturing Co., Dept. E-4, Portland, Oregon. 


COLORS 


PLAIDS: Red and Black; Green and 
Black; Brown and Black. PLAIN: For- 
est Green; Hunter's Red; Navy Blue. 


Mention Outdoor Life in 
writing to Advertisers 




















HUNTING 
FISHING 
































HUNTING 
& FISHING 


is a 52-page monthly maga- 
zine crammed full of hunt- 
ing, fishing, camping and 
trapping stories and pictures, 
valuable information about 
guns, revolvers, fishing tack- 
le, game law changes, best 
places to get fish and game, 
etc. 


Only $1.00 


for two whole years 24 big 
issues. Subscribe now and 
we will send you 


FREE 


of charge this Re og 
Sheath Knife, with 4% in. 
blade of finest steel and big 
handle dunes to fit hand, 


together with leather sheath, 
This knife is just what you 
need for hunting, fishing 
and camping trips. 

Clip this adv. and enclose 


with $1.00 bill. Mail your 


order to-day to 


HUNTING 
& FISHING 
276 Transit Bldg. 

Boston, Mass. 
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| placed on decoys made by the factories. The 
| bill of a sprig is bluish and black, but the 


gray used on that bird’s back will be satis- 
factory for the bill. Ochre and white with 
a touch of black will get a color near 
enough for the bill of a mallard. 

When painting decoys much time can be 
saved if one color is used where it is re- 
quired on all the flock before going to the 
next color. With canvasbacks fo~ instance, 
paint all of the backs of the drakes first 
with a light gray, then apply the white to 
the sides, next the heads with the reddish- 
brown, then the tails and breasts with 
black, and then the bill with black. Al- 
ways paint the bills last, for they make 
excellent handles to grasp while painting 
the other parts. 


WORD might be said here about paint- 

ing old decoys. They should not be 
painted just before the opening of the sea- 
son. The live birds are not in full plumage 
until late in the fall. If the decoys are 
freshly painted for the opening day they 
will be much brighter than the live birds, 


| and then, late in the season, when the ducks 


are fully feathered, when the pronounced 
markings like blacks and whites stand out 
clearly, the decoys will be more or less 
marred and dirty. 

Mid-season is the proper time to paint 
old decoys or to touch up old decoys. By 
that time the birds keep farther offshore 
or higher, and to attract their attention we 
must have decoys that can be seen distinctly. 
With this in mind, and remembering how 
plainly the whites stand ‘Out in certain 
lights, and blacks in others, on birds we see 
at a distance, we should use the brush to 
some extent when the season is about half 
gone. Go over the whites and blacks in 
November so that birds flying at a distance 
will see them. 


The Proving of Peggy 
(Continued from page 21) 


wagging, eying first me, then the cover. 
30b saw the point and bounded eagerly in, 
almost too eagerly. 

30b!” I cautioned, boy, 
steady !” 

Bob steadied. Doc heard us, noted what 
was taking place and came up from the 
south. I closed in from the southwest and 
we grinned and talked like two idiots, as 
we often do when we are having a great 
deal of simple pleasure. 

‘“Whoap!” commanded Doc suddenly, 20 
yards from Pardner. “Look at Peg! She’s 
got a bunch, too!” 

I looked. Doc’s words were true. Two 
hundred yards north of us Peggy stood, 
facing a clump of willows, as motionless 
as a setter of stone. 

“Well,” said Doc, when we had digested 
the situation, “we'll have to shoot these 
first, I reckon. We can see how Peggy re- 
acts to gunfire when on point, anyway. It 
is something a few dogs can _ stand, 
they say.” 

That was a nice covey of Pardner’s and 
they left in a rather more compact mass 
than is usual. I completely forgot training 
and experience and shot at about six that 
seemed close enough together for a pot 
shot. That is poor sportsmanship. Poor 
sportsmanship and poor business, because 
it gets few birds and because it is nothing 
but game hog tactics at best. 

Just retribution swiftly overtook me, as 
was proper, for I didn’t touch a bird. 
Choosing a straightaway bird for my sec- 
ond shot I did better. The quail fell al- 
most without a flutter and Bob rushed to 
it. I gave a bird at the left edge of the 


“careful, 


| flock a likely lead and had the satisfaction 


of seeing it tumble end over end when it 
landed in the bald prairie. 


HEN the firing had ceased Peggy 

stil’ held her point. Half way to her 
Bob found a straggler. I noted Peggy’s 
actions while Dov routed the bird. I heard 
Doc fire two shots in rapid succession. 
Peggy didn’t move a muscle. That single 
quail, followed by Doc’s muttered commen- 
dations, alighted 4 feet from Peggy’s nose 
and sped swiftly past her into the cover. 
Peggy did not budge. Doc noted this and 
chuckled. Bob and Pardner swung off to 
the westward looking for birds, saw Peggy 
and backed. 

Thirty yards from Peggy I chanced upon 
one of the first covey, apparently. Warn- 
ing Doc, I killed it as it swung about 
Peggy’s willow clump. It fell 10 feet be- 
hind her in the open and lay fluttering that 
death flutter, dying quail so often affect. 
Peggy gave it one strained glance without 
as much as turning her head. 

Those quail arose with a thunder of 
wings, fully thirty of them, the two flocks 
together. I concentrated on a big rooster 
with black and white striped head that 
seemed to lose speed when he found a 
tree in front of him. He fell into the 
tree. 





Peggy 


Two birds swinging sharply to the left 
next attracted my attention. I led them 
considerably and killed them both at one 
shot. Even as they fell I saw another 
pair settling a hundred yards beyond them 
into a black clump in a low spot. 


EGGY brought me my first bird, beam- 

ing with happiness. I directed her to 
my dead pair which she found and fetched 
without one lost motion. -With a_back- 
ward glance at Doc and his two dogs 
hunting out the prairie beyond the willows, 
I sent Peggy on to that black clump in the 
low spot. 

I have hunted many times with Peggy 
since that day, but I have never enjoyed 
her more. She covered the prairie between 
me and the low spot, carefully, thoroughly, 
hunting in her happy, high -headed fashion 
that was a new-found pleasure to me. I 
realized, at last, that Doc had found a 
bird dog with whom it was a real treat to 
go afield. 

At the edge of the swale in the prairie, as 
though instinct warned her of the nearness 
of game, she slowed. She circled the first 
clump, cautiously, entirely, and crawled 
through it. She neared the second and 
began to travel around it at a trot, sniffing 
the air. She scented birds, swung sharply 
toward the cover, stepped stiff-leggedly 
forward three steps, and pointed. 

It didn’t matter to me what became of 
that pair of birds. Peggy had proved her- 
self. As so often happens when one is 
contented, I had a great thrill when one 
of those bonny, brown bobwhites zipped out 
of those bushes headed toward Kansas City, 
and the other whirred away in the direction 
of Joplin, and I killed them both. 
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IV 
V ELL, old son, what do you think of 
my swap now?” said Doc, as we ate 


our lunch while those three good dogs | 


lolled behind the automobile. 


I rendered my verdict accumulated from | 
a morning of profound pleasure. “I think | 


that you won't lack hunting partners from 
” . 

now on.” I tossed Peggy a chicken bone. 

“Call me up any time that you can get 

away,” I said. 


The Outdoor Life Awards 


(Continued from page 17) 


moderate cost and by methods which the 
average landowner could readily copy. 

His was a problem in which heretofore 
no one had considered the basic biologic 
elements, and from five years’ intensive re- 
search he has distilled a method of game 
crop production and _ control—economic, 
scientific, workable. 

In species management, check a mile- 
stone here. 

The greatest single need in American 
game conservation is to have the Georgia 
work repeated for every species of game 
in every region, so that any landowner 
who wishes to enlarge his game crop will 
know how to go about it. 

Few sportsmen or naturalists realize 
how much skill is needed to accomplish 
even job No. 1; namely, to appraise the 
factors bearing on a game bird. Take 
the -factor of predators for instance. 
Stoddard followed through 204 quail nests 
and found 60 per cent destroyed. By 
what? You can’t sit three weeks at each 
nest and see whether a skunk or a cotton 
rat ate the eggs. You must become a 
Sherlock Holmes and identify the cul- 
prit by his “fingerprints,” so to speak. 
Stoddard developed a system whereby he 
could not only distinguish the work of 
one predator from another, but could 
even tell the work of the spotted skunk 
from that of the striped skunk—by the 
shape of the eggshell chips left behind. 

As to job No. 2, the technic of control, 
the Georgia technic is outstanding in that 
it relies on natural rather than artificial 
methods of game management. It im- 
proves the country so that it cannot help 
but raise a bumper crop, rather than re- 
lying on chicken-wire culture to force a 
crop from an unfit environment. If all of 
our state game commissions could realize 
the fundamental importance of this one 
principle, several million a year of sports- 
men’s money would avoid disappearing 
down a rat’s hole. 


HE findings of the Georgia investiga- 

tion are about to be published in book 
form. Every conservationist should read 
it if he expects to hold sound opinions on 
the question of: “Where do we go from 
here?” 

seginning July 1, Stoddard conducts the 
Biological Survey’s new function of ad- 
vising the agricultural colleges in their 
game research activities. Several such 
colleges have established fellowships to 
carry out the Georgia idea on their own 
game in their own states. These fellow- 
ships are financed by the Sporting Arms 
and Ammunition Manufacturers’ Institute. 

R. Frep Pettit. 


W. J. DAwE 


Winner of Western Award 


In recommending W. J. Dawe for the 
Western award for 1928, your committee 
has taken into consideration the fact that 
heretofore no such accomplishment as that 
of Mr. Dawe has been given recognition, 
yet if we are to gain the full benefit of the 
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Sore Feet in the Woods Are 
a Serious Matter! 


There is no foot doctor just around the corner—no 
shoemaker across the street. 
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That's why the hunter must select 
footwear that is light and flexible, % 
that gives proper protection, | 

stands the gaff and insures abso- 
lute foot comfort regardless of trail 
conditions. - - - - - - - 

That’s why the hunter prefers ~ 


BASS 
MOCCASINS 


Ask for Free Catalog of various styles 
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No. 4876. True Moccasin, made from Choco- 
late Waterproofed Chrome Leather, Bellows 
7 2". * — Tongue, Double Sole, Patented Two-Way Toe 
‘ Y ee Seam. 


G.H.BASS & CO. 


35 Main St., Wilton, Maine 

















THE BOOK OF THE PIKE 
By O. W. Smith 


On sale now—Cloth, $3 net; Turkey Morocco, $8.50. 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY, DENVER, COLO. 

















RED HEAD BRAND 
Hunting Coat 


SQ OT ’em all 

beat!”’ says RED HEAD 
Ozark Ripley. Dh 
hunter, sports- 
man and popular 
author, “‘particu- 
larly because 
RE HEAD 
BRAND Hunt- 
ing Clothes are 
cut to look like 
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something—and they do, giving just 
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that much more extra comfort.’ 





Here’s a coat made by men who 
have been hunting and know what's 
what. Will keep you dry and warm 
in a stiff rain. A coat that will stand 
many years of hard wear. Look for 
the RED HEAD guarantee tag— 
it assures you complete satisfaction. 














Write today for free circular 
describing complete line of 
RED HEAD BRAND Hunting 
Clothes, Gun Cases, and Can- 
vas and Leather Equipment. 














ALWARD-ANDERSON- 
SOUTHARD CO. 
925-929 W. Chicago Ave. 
Chicago, U.S. A, 





Waterproof Guaranteed 



























USSELL’S - 
NEVERLEAK-CHIEF 








W.C-RUSSELL MOCCASIN Co: 
925 Wisconsin St. 
Berlin, Wisconsin 











FILSON CRUISING COAT 
IN SHEDPEL KHAKI $6.50 


in the outdoors. Wind-proof 
Double shoulders and sleeves 
Five roomy pockets, 


For real comfort 
and water-resistant. 
make it extra weather-proof. 


including big grub or game pocket across back. 
Order one inch larger than white collar size. A 
splendid buy at $6.50. 

Complete outdoor equipment is listed in our new 


free catalog ‘“‘D. Write for it. 
Cc. C. FILSON CO. 
1005-1007 First Ave. Seattle, Wash. 
**Might as Well Have the Best’’ 
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study of experts along their respective 
| lines in fish or game work, we must in the 
end rely upon such energetic leaders as 
Mr. Dawe to organize the various com- 
munities throughout the country and 
thereby bring to every region the organ- 
ized and directed activity of sportsmen. 

Mr. Dawe, of Elko, Nev., formed the 
Elko County Fin and Feather Club in 
1926 and in 1927 he was elected presi- 
dent. Almost entirely through his efforts, 
the movement to start a trout hatchery and 
rearing ponds was brought into being, and 
last year this new hatchery with six large 
concrete rearing ponds was completed, and 
each year henceforth there will go into the 
streams of the region 1,000,000 large fin- 
gerlings. 

During: 1927 and 1928 there were 228 
adult pheasants released by the club, and 
this stocking with game birds will be 
continued. In the same period predatory 
animal and bird control campaigns were 
conducted with beneficial results, and duck 
feed was planted in the Ruby Lake region, 


| an area of 15,000 acres of marshland used 


by waterfowl during the spring and fall 
migrating flight. 

In addition to the foregoing fish and 
game propagation work directed by Mr. 
Dawe, he was instrumental in forming 
sportsmen’s clubs in other parts of Ne- 
vada, and he is frequently called upon to 
spread the gospel of conservation by 
speaking before business men’s clubs, 
sportsmen’s clubs and at meetings of Boy 
Scouts. Because of his public addresses 


| in various parts of the state and through 


his newspaper articles, a higher type of 
sportsmanship has been established in his 
community and surrounding regions, and 
the anglers and hunters were brought to- 
gether to work as a unit to improve their 


sport. 
J. P. Cuenin. 


In Old Missouri 
(Continued from page 23) 
seen that big line-side—a quiver, a relapse, 
then a strike with bullet-like velocity. That 
chub flew 10 feet out of the water. 

One of the smaller ones grabbed my 
shiner. 

Bill was rustling with a man’s size job. 
I didn’t have much to do. 

Out of the boat Bill jumped! ’Round 
and *bout—under the rock and out—zip! 
zip !—across the river and back—Bill head- 


| ing backwards for the beach—reel empty 


| 


' 


—that crazy line-side splashed and surged! 


| Y SCRAP didn’t last over a minute 


—I had landed him safely. Only a 


| 3-pounder, and a poor fighter to be that 


| 


| on 
| eyes—set, 


big. 

A side glance saw Bill putting the finish- 
ing touches on the big old rounder, who 
was all in, except for a dying flop or-two 
the sand. He died with popped-out 
glassy—immense mouth wide 
open, and two hooks with leaders dangling 
from his lip. Bill had changed his grouch- 
iness to throwing bouquets at me and, for 
the first time, in a fit of exultation, had 
developed his first propensity as a dead 
game sport. 

Weary, we sat down for lunch. Near 
by lay the ruins of an early-day distillery 
where, before the Civil War, and before 
the Government put a tax on liquor, the 
natives could deliver a bushel of corn and 
get in exchange a gallon of seasoned bour- 
bon, or peach brandy. In the distance, 
giant and towering cliffs, resembling the 
ruins of ancient castles, or abandoned and 
dilapidated fortresses of the warriors of 
old, stood out in majestic grandeur. 


Struck camp, under a projecting ledge, 
near a spring, where the last deer in the 
Flatrock “dee-strick” had been killed, and 
close to a boulder which the Kickapoo 
Indians had. worn slick with their backs 
while standing on outpost duty in their 
wars with the whites. Built a small fire- 
place of rocks—placed a grate over it. 
Supper of fish, squirrel, rabbit, black 
coffee, and eggs and cornbread, which | 
had rustled at a farmhouse. Foraged some 
new straw, got the blankets—our clothes 
for pillows—and made down the beds on 
the cold ground. Bill was restless, got 
up, smoked, ate. I slept without a disturb- 
ance. 


UP WITH the squirrels—got couple of 
grays, two rabbits. Heard a turkey hen 
calling her babies—protected. Bill got a 
brace of fox-red squirrels—old citizens, 
too tough to eat, but splendid catfish bait. 
A tree limb set with rabbit liver yielded a 
small channel cat. Minnow traps filled, one 
with crawdads. 

Action was to be quick and furious, with 





Wading a quiet stream 


12 miles between us and Cleman’s mill, our 
destination. That meant a laborious job 
for old John. A lively chub—got a rock 
bass, repeated thrice, same minnow. Bill 
beat me, one 2-pound little-mouth black 
bass, and a get-away of a crack-a-jack 
rock bass, maybe a 4-pounder. Struck a 
bunch of goggle-eyes and crappie, under a 
drift—cleaned up with grubs and angle- 
worms. Plenty of life now in that old 
tow sack, but business soon slackened. Not 
another strike. 

Coaxed and lifted John over a_ shoal. 
Bill crabbed slightly at getting his feet 
wet. Into still, deep water. Lively cast- 
ing—no strikes. Did get a mongrel red 
horse with a mussel. 

Passed by the famous stump where a 
native fattened a pig on acorns in the 
hollow of the tree, and had to cut the tree 
down to get the hog out. Where, in an- 
other tree, a lad had survived three days 
and nights unnurtured during a_ flood 
in the river before being rescued. And 
then, the sand bar, where a rancher, while 
watering his team at dusk, flushed a drove 
of ducks and, reaching upwards as the) 
flew, pulled down a pair of teals by their 
legs with his hands. 

Reached the old mill site, right side up. 
Grandma Pedigo lived atop the mountain, 
above the dam, on the homestead where 
she “war bornd.” She had never “seed” 
the “kars.” Had been out of the count; 
“wonct,” and that during the Civil Was 
“atter” her “man’’ had been slain by bush- 
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whackers “fer a-bein’ on thur wrong side.” 
Her biggest asset now was $72 a month 
pension, for which she was grateful. 


pase were the scenes, many were 
the happy, care-free days T had spent 
with Grandma—kind-hearted, lovable—on 
that perpendicular and unproductive home- 
stead—treading the loom, helping Grand- 
ma churn, drinking cider (sometimes hav- 
ing a tremendous kick) with Uncle Mose 
(the family slave), watching the deer 
lick, baiting the turkey pit, tending the 
fish trap. 

Grandma had “hearn” of our arrival— 
word of mouth travels faster in those hills 
than a message over the lone and uncer- 
tain telephone line, strung from tree to 
tree. She sent for us to come up “fer” 
dinner, and to “sleep,” as the “elements 
peer’'d threatenin’.”. She had two new 
pees feather beds and, besides, Sally had 
prepared chicken and dumplings and pump- 
kin pie—with clabbered 
Grandma used to “fix fur” me. She didn’t 
expect to be here long and desired to be 
with me “agin afore” she died. Lest you 
offend, one had best be careful not to 
wound the sensitiveness of an Ozark 
mountaineer—a decidedly queer folk, plain- 
living, warm-hearted, magnanimous—but 
deep-seated in their prejudices—and re- 
sentful to the limit of insult. I had learned 
Grandma had gone stone-blind, could 
scarcely hear, and walked only with the 
aid of crutches. That appalled me—I 
wept. It was an intense moment. I had 
decided to go. Then the thought struck 
me that I desired to keep before me and 
ever alive the picture of that kindly face 
and generous soul, and to remember 
Grandma only as I had known her, when 
a barefoot boy, scaling the cliffs and 
shuffling the cherty gravel on the bank of 
that old swimmin’ hole on Eleven Points 
River. So I “framed” an excuse. Sent 
back word to Grandma that Bill was 
anemic, and that the doctor had prescribed 
the open air, with particular attention to 
his diet. 


OR dinner we had: Boiled crawdads’ 

tails with horse-radish, roasting ears, 
bread, butter, coffee, buttermilk. Smoked, 
rested. Some whirlwind casting proved 
disappointing—nary a strike. Got some 
game. Some more out-of-luck energy 
wasted on buffalo with doughballs, and on 
goggle-eyes with grasshoppers, and what 
not. For supper, worn and hungry, we ate 
ravenously of bacon, broiled turtle, squir- 
rel, dove, fried potatoes, corn, bread, 
butter, and strong coffee. Took to the 
straw and blankets—slept like logs. 

Had I made the fatal error? Grandma 
Pedigo had been insulted—she was heart- 
bo Sent back word 
when I was “pore” I didn’t think myself 
above common people and was glad of the 
opportunity to eat at her table and sleep 
in her beds. And, finally, that my head 


“wuhr” turned, and that I could go to the 
“demnition” bow-wows—or words to that 
effect. I was grieved. It meant not only 


the severance of a lifetime friendship with 
her, but ostracism by the entire community. 
I tried to forget it. 

Up at daybreak—changed tactics to wad- 
ing and bank fishing, Bill taking one side 
of the river, I the other side. 


of a wilderness, impenetrable in places by 

dense growth of swamp grass, water 
lilies and tangled driftwood, inhabited by 
otter, woods wolves, mink, muskrats, bull- 
fr ogs, and snakes—from big, slimy copper- 
eads to glistening, noisy diamond rattlers. 

The morning passed. “Oh, Bill! O-h, 
B-i-l-1!!” I called. 

An ominous silence. Then a chorus of 
voices for a mile around joined a refrain 


We were | 
soon lost to each other in the fastnesses | 





cream—like | 





that | 
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You GET Your SLEEP 


Ask your dealer today. Or 
write us. Illustrated folder 
for you FREE, gives sizes and 
prices. Tells how made, how 
self-regulated and insulated 
with Woods Everlive Down 
from Northern waterfowl 
and gives our guar- 
antee of your com- 


away! Keen, alert, full of go, from a good 
night’s rest. You can bank on it with a 
Woods Arctic Down Sleeping Robe. 


FF’: hunter’s luck an early start. Up and 








No lying in bed to make up lost sleep. Camp- 





fire comfort is yours all night long. When you plete satisfaction. 
wake you’re ready to hike. = 
Anywhere—bear-hunters’ shanty, wildfowlers’ 


clubhouse or shack, sheep-hunters’ tepee, moose- 
hunters’ leanto, deer-hunters’ tent. From sleeping 
porch to mountain bivouac, under good shelter 
you’re never uncomfortable a minute. No more 
energy-sapping chill half the night. Your Woods 
Arctic is the world’s lightest and warmest hunter’s 
bed-roll. Self-regulating; range practically 100 
degrees. 


Woods Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 
1910 Lake St., Ogdensburg, N. Y. 





Wl Warmest yet lightest 
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Bean’s New Cold-Proof | 
Duck Hunting Coat 


Is made of olive green 8 ounce duck, 
sheepskin lined, 38 inches long. Seven 
inch Sheepskin Beaverized Shawl] Collar, 

two breast pockets and two extra 

large lower pockets, all reinforced with 


15° 


Delivered 
Free 


oo 


leather. Interlined throughout with 
waterproof slicker cloth, making coat 
100% waterproof. 


You cannot buy a better garment 
for cold weather duck hunting, ice 
fishing and early spring trolling. The 
protection to neck and ears is worth 
the price of the coat. 

Cut below shows 3% inch Beaver- 
ized Sheepskin Cuffs that can be 
turned down so as to keep hands 
warm in coldest weather. This is 


a big improvement over gloves or 
mittens as hands are 
for instant use. 
Write for New Fall Catalog and 
sample of materials 


always ready 







Bean’s 
Special 
Muff 
Sleeve 


L. BEAN, 444 Main St, Freeport, Maine 
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In the Alaska-Yukon Gamelands 


The thrilling narrative of a successful hunting trip 
undertaken by a party of sportsmen to get museum 
specimens far off the beaten paths of the far North. 


OUTDOOR LIFE 


Successful Muskrat Farming 
by ROBERT G. HODGSON 
$4.00 Postpaid 


A practical book on the raising, breeding and 
handling of muskrats. Liberally illustrated. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. 
1824 Curtis St. Denver, Colorade 


By J. A. McGuire 
Introduction by Wm. T. Hornaday 


$2.50 Postpaid. 
DENVER, COLO. 





60 
This hunting knife is | 


real Swedish Steel! 


‘Tae are genuine Finnish 
Kauhavan ‘‘Puukko’’ hunt- 
ing and fishing knives. Not pro- 
duction products, but made 
individually by trained and 
skilled craftsmen whose 
fathers and grandfathers 
made knives before them 
at Kauhava, Finland. 


No. 12 
4” blade, 
$3.50 























Blades are hand forged 
from highest grade Swed- 
ish steel, one piece, from 
point to top of handle. 
They will stand up un- 
der service and punish- 
ment ruinous to the 
average knife. 


No. 11, 4” 
blade, $3.50 


Handles of 
brightly colored 
galalith shaped 
tofit the hand 
are practi- 
cal and fine 
appearing. 






A fine utility 
knife for fishing, 
hunting, skinning, 

camp and _ tourist 
use. 


Sheaths are pressed from 
fine grade leather per- 
fectly seamed, with new 
silver metal caps and tips. 


RAIL MINE 


9 Aa 

k DEALERS:— 
[3 INDUSTRIAL co. Puukko knives 
6 give satisfaction 


i’ ¥/ 5713 Euclid Ave. 


and sell readily. 


‘ / igh A 

ft q Write for tn- 
Cleveland, O formation. 
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If your dealer cannot supply you, use the coupon. Postage 


will be added if knives are ordered C. O. D. 
Rail Mine Industrial Co. 
5713 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 
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I enclose $...... Send prepaid Knife No..........-.... 
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My dealer's name is 





DUCK BOATS'| 
TIP OVER! 


But you’re absolutely 
safe when wearing Ka- 
po Kantsink Gar- 
ments. 4 times more 


buoyant than cork, yet 
soft and pliable to 


Send for com: & 
plete catalog, which 
also describes Kapo 
Camp Sleeping 
bags, dog mats, etc. 


rn you ‘SY 
f ink | 
Seep 


Dept. L. 
76-80 Traverse St. 
Boston, Mass. 


Piles Can Be Cured 
Without Surgery 


A new instructive book, ‘‘Piles Cured Without Sur- 
gery,’’ fully illustrated, printed in colors and copy- 
righted, has been published by Dr. McCleary, the noted 
Rectal Specialist, C-505 Elms Boulevard, Excelsior 
Springs, Mo. In it Doctor McCleary tells how sufferers 
trom Piles can be quickly and easily cured without 
the use of surgery; without confinement to bed or hos- 
pital bills. The McCleary treatment has been successfully 


wear. 








used for over 28 years. Over 16,000 cases of rectal 
trouble have been treated by Dr. McCleary and his asso- 
ciates. If you suffer with Piles or other rectal troubles, 


write Dr. McCleary today for a copy of this new book 


and their large reference list of former patients. All 
literature sent in plain wrapper free and postpaid. 












DAVID PUGH’S 
‘Practical Trapping Methods” 
in Story Form 
No Trapper knows too much 
to read this book! 
Outdoor Li‘e Bookshop 


50c 












| but one, I 


_northwest of east or thereabouts. _ 
| I poured in behind him. And believe it or 
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in “Oh, Bills.” The hills and hollows ech- 
oed, without a response from my buddy. 
3ill, footsore and exhausted, lay on a 
beach, basking in a delightful sun bath, 
fast in the hands of Morpheus. By his side 
lay two little rainbow trout, his rod and 
pipe. Near the water, a moccasin had all 
but swallowed the minnow on his hook. 

Noonday lunch: Turtle eggs roasted in 
the ashes, with a galaxy of side dishes and 
left-overs. 


HE evening had worn away. Threaten- 

ing rain clouds had gathered. A quick 
wind-up was in prospect. I had not caught 
a fish. It was one of those days when 
a water haul seemed inevitable, when a 
feller’d swap his wallet for a good-sized 
nibble—or ‘something. As the last hope 
was fading, and having tried every lure 
threw that artificial crawdad 
alongside a big log, in 10 feet of water. 

“Zip! Zooie!” he took it. 


“Ziz! Zoop!—z-z-z!”—under a snag, he 
| went. 
I squirreled the log, reached down— 


gilled him with my hand. He fought, 
fanged my fingers till they bled. I choked 


him. A 4-pound channel cat—a dandy, a 
saucy lad, too. 

In the excitement, Bill’s cane pole fell 
off the boat—it floated along placidly. He 
turned to me with the blame, and in mod- 
erate chagrin. Paddled to where Bill could 
get a grip on the pole. Suddenly the line 
tautened (no prank this time) ! 

“W-h-o-0-p-e-e ! Geewhillikens!” I 
hollered! “Look out! Bill, he’s a ‘whacker- 
jack’ !” 

sill nudged! and puffed! I helped him. 
He nudged the harder—I nudged—we both 
nudged—and we nudged till we couldn't 
nudge no nudger. But we held the fort. 
Round and back! Upstream and down! He 
was worn out—the critter gave up the 
ghost—turned up his white belly. I finished 
him with a whack ’twixt the eyes with my 
side axe. A beauty—a 12-pound yel- 
low cat. 

A beam of joy lighted Bill’s face. It 
was a prize take of a life’s effort, and the 
realization of a long-dreamt dream. 

It thundered. A slow drizzle had set in. 
The truck had arrived. All hands, and 
John, aboard. 


WE FOUND Hank in the best part of 
a fish feast. He, too, had made a 
“killing,” in a fifty-fifty split with Bill, 
only his was a 12-pound red horse, taken 
with a red worm. 

A few days after reaching home, word 
reached me Grandma Pedigo had _ been 
stricken bedfast. I sent her a box of 
flowers, with a note—more apologetic and 
sympathetic than my rather too cold- 
blooded excuse had been. She received 
the flowers with a smile. 

“I forgive—I didn’t understand him—he 
hasn't changed.” 

She died, in the faith she had always 
kept, and her last words were: 

“Tell Charley, all’s well—God reigneth 


—meet me beyond the river.’ 


The Bankers’ Hunt 


(Continued from page 31) 


they went under. If there was any idea 
at all, that is. 

It was shortly after we had lost sight 
of the blaze back at the kick-off when I 
heard Mabry emit a wolfish yell and saw 
him cut loose on a new tack—a little 
Sam and 


not—there was one of the sassiest big tim- 
ber wolves ahead of him you could eat chili 


and ice cream and dream about. 
know? 

Mabry had some sort of a fusee that 
looked to me like an old Sharps rifle made 
over into a riot gun. I drew a bead and 
blazed away—brush and small timber go- 
ing down in a swath some 40 feet to the 
left of the wolf. I cut loose with my old 
Minenwerfer and Sam was fumbling at his 
belt apparently trying to touch off a few 
sticks of dynamite or something. I never 
did discover what he was armed with—he 
couldn’t get it loose anyway. 

This wolf we are speaking of wasn’t 
a bit scared of us—he knew we were de- 
cadent members of the sedentary class— 
soft-handed plutocrats—very likely Hoover 
Democrats—and he showed his contempt 
openly. He could tell by the way we rode 
that we were considerably saddle-irked and 
our aim was not what it should be. He 
kept ahead of us, stopping occasionally for 
us to catch up again. 

My big mogul was riding down hedges 
and thickets just like an army tank—we 
went right through everything except the 
patches of bois d’arc which will stop an ele- 
phant or make him wish he had stopped. 


Whadja 


OT on the trail of the wolf we zig- 

zagged, keeping in close touch for 
comfort, advice and safety, burning powder 
with reckless abandon and a disdain for 
expense that only a banker can show in 
his insane moments. 

After a mile of this—using every direc- 

tion of the compass but one—we had a 
surprise. The dog-goned wolf got weary 
of running and came right up to Wilbur 
and tried to shake hands. Hey? Yov're 
correct! It was a police hound—one of 
these ex-wolves that they sell you for $110 
and which will eat the baby if it isn’t fed 
on the dot. There wasn’t even a bullet 
mark on the brute. 
_ Well, customers, a little of some things 
is too much for me. Riding Wilbur is one 
of the things. There was no holding Wil- 
bur in. Pulling on the reins meant prac- 
tically nothing to this horse. I could lean 
back on the lines till I was horizontal and 
it only made him cough. And every time 
he coughed he threw his superfluous tail 
up and belted me in the back of the neck, 
while the long, silky, ill-smelling filaments 
of his comet-like appendage entwined 
themselves with my facial map in an em- 
brace that no film censor would have 
countenanced. Wilbur was simply too much 
horse—I'll say that for him. 

Sam and Mabry had to ride in front of 
me to get me really stopped and we snaf- 
fled my fierce old draft plug down. At 
rest—but where? The next question up 
before the board of directors was—where 
did we start from, and how do we get 
back? 


NVESTIGATION proved that we were 

at a stage when a dozen compasses and 
all the maps in America would have been 
merely more baggage. The directions had 
all conglomerated. One tree looked just 
as much north as the next one did. There 
Was no sun rising or setting, no noon 
whistles blowing, no lowing kine—not even 
a hoot owl to guide us. Occasionally a 
far-off ki-yi or a yip met our ears—but we 
disagreed radically as to the direction they 
came from. And we argued as to whether 
it was original or merely the echo. 

Then—say, can you see by the dawn’s, 
etc.—a big blaze shot up, not over 2 miles 
to the left, probably south. By using both 
hands on one rein, I bent Wilbur around 
to face the glare and tried to kick him with 
my heels, missing by 18 inches. He was 
too much horse. 

The going was worse than heretofore, 
if possible. But we kept the fire in front 
of us and plowed through everything. Once 
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ABERCROMBIE’S 


311 Broadway New York City 


Fall-Winter 
Equipment 


Special Hunting 
and Sports Clothing 


Superior 
Camp Bedding 


Genuine 
Hudson’s BayCo.} 
**Point’’ 
Blanket - 
Garments 


IGHT and 
day, you 
willhavecom- 
plete comfort 
in your Aber- 
crombie’s 
Clothes and 
Bedding. The 
best known | 
materials, designed pee made up to | 
meet rigorous hunting conditions. | 
Over 30 years’ experience equipping 
leading exploring expeditions. 
Abercrombie’s special “Snug. Jack”’ iltus- 
trated, made of genuine Hudson's Bay ‘‘Point”’ 
blanket ; price $25. Colors: gray, khaki, scarlet, 
green or white, with black border stripe. Parka 
Shirt, same material and colors, $25. Parkas 
in three styles. Plaid Hunting Jackets, Mack- 
inaws and Forestry Cloth Breeches. Swiss 
‘‘Helmet’’? Caps. Best Mitts, Socks, sheepskin 
Moccasins, Boots. Abercrombie’s ‘‘Winterobe”’ 
Sleeping Robe—balloon cloth cover, lambswool 
bat interlining and camel’s wool blanket lining; 
price $40.00. Write for Fall-Winter Catalog, 
prices and order blank. 








| all the crashing and smashing. 


ought to be. Sam stuck down one leg and 
kicked loose a flock of staples and we went 
through. The next quarter mile was 
through tall reeds, canes and bulrushes that 
made our onward march sound like a herd 
of rhinoceroses disturbed at a siesta. Of 
Old Wilb 
was an equine snowplow. 

We reached a strip of plowed ground. 





| mistaken identity. 
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DAVID T. ABERCROMBIE CO. | 
Represented in Larger Cities by Best Dealers 











Dept. OL 311 Broadway, New York City 
[NATIONAL WNational Sportsman 
SPORTSMAN is a 68-page monthly maga- 


zine crammed fuli of hunt- 
ing, fishing, camping and 
trapping stories and pictures, 
valuable information about 
guns, rifles, fishing tackle, 
game law changes, best places 
to get fish and game, etc. 
Biggest value ever offered in 
a sporting magazine. 

AND HERE’S THE FAMOUS 
Remington Sportsman’s Knife 
with stag handle and two long 
slender blades especially de- 
signed to meet the exacting 
requirements of skinning and 
game birds and_ fur-bearing animals. 

















cleaning fish, 
Blades are of superior quaity steel with strong, durable, keen- 
cutting edges. The points are “a a L for_a ER: 
clean job of slitting and skinning. SPECI OFFER 
We will send you National Sportsman CiAL 2 a wh 
year, 12 big issues, and this mington Sportsman’s Knife 


E 
| 





Satisfaet fi 








ded. Mail your order today 
to NATIONAL SPORTSMAN’ aT Transit Bldg., Bosten, Mass. 


$2. : $1.00 
Coyote Coursing» 


With Russian Wolfhounds and Greyhounds. 
Profusely illustrated, By L. V. ALMIRALL 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 

1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 
Enclosed find $1. 00 _ a copy of Coyote Cours- 
ing—or send C. O. 
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| invited us in. 
| one extra bed in the shack and that had 
| two kids in it—so Mabry and I hit for the 





In crossing this area was where my trous- 
ers stood grimly between me and a lot of 
punishment. I coasted up and dowr Wil- 
yur’s parade ground like a lost spirit, hang- 
ing to anything that came handy. Mabry’s 
| tall horse kept him up in the air so much 
| farther than we were that he acted as look- 
out for us. Sam was wearing his legs bent 
up to prevent dragging on the ground. 


FE ROUNDED a 


came upon the fire. 


little ridge and 
It was a case of 
This fire wasn’t our fire 
at all. It was a stack of waste straw some 
farmer had touched off to get rid of. Man 
—how hunger can attack a defenseless guy 
when he least expects it. 

We were out on a slender limb. Not 
only lost—but there was danger of being 
yanked up for horse stealing. How would 
those big Joshua boys take this running 
away with three of their best horses? And 





Next Issue—aA Texas Duck Story 
“Ducks on Medina” By Glenn Balch 











besides old Wilbur was about ready to lie 
down on the cold hard sod and give up the 
battle. He was breathing with a dull rasp- 


| ing sound like a cow licking a salt barrel. 


And then Sam got his eye on a roof half 
a mile off and we took heart. You can 


| shoot me as a traitor if the place wasn't 


where old man Joshua lived. Yes, sir. Wil- 
bur was right back in the bosom of his fam- 
ilvily. I let him loose, then sneaked around 
and swung a kick at him to repay him for 


| a pleasant evening—but only succeeded in 


hurting my foot. Wilbur was cast-iron. 
It started to rain a little and the old man 
3ut we saw there was only 


barns and found a good strawstack. Sam 

was stubborn and stayed in the house—he 

wouldn’t go out in the rain, he said. 
Mabry and I crawled out at daylight and, 


| shortly after, Sam came out of the house. 

| He was disgruntled—we could see that. 
Probably sat up all night. 

“Well, howja rest, old-timer?” said 


‘4 ole | Mabry. 


“Just fair,” said Sam. “You see, after 
you guys left the old man suggested I get 
in with the kids.” 

“Did you?’ 

“Sure I did—and all night I dreamed I 


| was going home through the rain!” 


We were past being hungry now—and 


| when Bill Joshua heaved in and mentioned 


grub we spurned it vehemently. We 
wanted Dallas—Dallas or nothing. So he 
ran us over 4 miles to the interurban and 
we caught a car. 

Next day I attended a directors’ meeting 
in a big barfk and found three-fourths of 


| the bankers standing up, leaning on some- 


thing. One or two were sitting gingerly on 
the leather chairs. The meeting was brief 
and, when it was over, the bankers filed 
down to their desks, grimly determined to 
bear down a little harder on the poor suck- 
ers who owed them money—and particular- 
ly on such saps as owed notes secured by 
mortgages on horses. Horses! Dod rot’em! 

The wolves are giving Dallas a wide 
berth now—all of 25 miles. 
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we came to a wire fence where no fence | 
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] | Remington Sheath 


Knife RH32 
Price $2 25 


EMINGTON Sheath Knives 
have blazed a trail across the 
continent from Maine to California. 


Wherever Sportsmen, Guides, 
Campers, Trappers, Fishermen, 
Auto-Tourists, Woodsmen, Sur- 
veyors or Scouts go—these knives 
accompany them. The trade-mark, 
“Remington” is a surety of satis- 
— in every trial and on every 
trail. 


The blade of the Remington Sheath Knife 

RH32, 4% inches long, is forged, fash- 
ioned and finished with that completeness 
of skill which only the most thorough ex- 
perience in knife making can produce. It 
is tempered just right to withstand all 
necessary demands of service, strong and 
rough, yet elastic enough to prevent break- 
age under great strain. 


cA Knife for the Trail that will not Fail. 
See RH32 at your dealer’s, or if he hasn’t 


it in stock, send his name and $2.25 for 
the knife and sheath. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 
Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition 
25 Broadway New York City 


Remington, 


© 1929 R. A. Co. 
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Are Modern American Shotgun Powders 


RESENT American bulk powders and 

Continental bulk and flake powders 

give a more or less short and snappy 
recoil, and in most cases a scarcely notice- 
able muzzle blast, but the latest American 
progressive loads I have tested certainly 
give a long and pushing recoil and a con- 
siderable muzzle blast rather distressing to 
the shooter, especially if he uses light and 
short-barreled guns. 

Possibly figures will show that the re- 
coil is not heavier, but it feels heavier at 
the other end of the muzzle and that makes 
all the difference to the man behind the 
gun, figures or no figures! But don’t tell 
me that the muzzle blast isn’t heavier. 
Muzzle blast and recoil may be details of 
second importance to the theoretical ballis- 
tician, but they make a danged lot of a 
difference to the practical shooter. 

I vaguely remember having read that the 
greater the muzzle pressure, the heavier 
the recoil and muzzle blast. As I have a 
rather imaginative mind, I may have had 
a bad dream, but certainly I have some 
slight difficulty in grasping that an air 
column pushed out from the muzzle of a 
gun at 2,000 foot-seconds, with muzzle pres- 
sure behind its base of, let’s say, 2 tons, will 
not show more recoil and muzzle blast than 
a column pressed out at only 1,000 foot- 
seconds and a muzzle pressure of, let’s say 
“4 ton. 

Now, don’t you allow the too progres- 
sive progressive-powder makers and inven- 
tors to play too darned thick jokes upon you. 

We over here have tested some of your 
latest Super X and such like loads. Allow 
your powder makers to increase the pro- 
gressiveness of these loads still a bit fur- 
ther, but don’t try to tell us that there will 
then be no more 
recoil and muzzle 
blast. 

On the contrary, 
the _ progressive 
powder of the fu- 
ture will most 
probably not only 
show a heavy and 
long recoil but 
also “somethin’ 
turrible,” to use 
the colorful lan- 
guage of your 
Westerner, in the 
way of muzzle 
blast. I suppost 
the powder people 
won't be able to 
help this, and it’s 
therefore up to the 
gunmaker and me- 
chanical ballistician 
to find out how to 
counteract the ef- 
fects of this future 
thunderous powder. 

Now, this will 
be a comparatively 
easy matter as 


D. Moshier, Dr. 


Ahead of Their Time? 


By L. E. Krogius 


Conclusion 
compared with other difficulties. There 
are already ways and means to _ over- 


come the recoil energy and the muzzle 
blast. Recoil could be overcome to a great 
extent by the use of muzzle brakes of many 
known systems, or why not by appliance of 
the Cutts compensator principle. Because 
of lack of exhaustive theoretical knowledge, 
we are today still in the experimental state 
as to the muzzle brake invention, but there 
is little doubt that the problem of the highly 
effective muzzle brake or compensator, 
counteracting recoil, muzzle blast, and flip, 
will be solved in the nearest future. 


HE tendency to increase the muzzle 

pressure and consequently the muzzle 
velocity will most probably advance another 
problem, and a difficult problem, too, that 
of the pattern. 

Assuming that a very progressive pow- 
der will start the shot charge “with a 
caressing hand,” as compared with present- 
day powders of relatively high breech 
pressure, thus enabling the shot charge to 
leave the muzzle practically undeformed, 
we must not forget the difficulty of obtain- 
ing a good pattern at the very high ve- 
locity in question. 

Now, if the charge leaves the muzzle with 
as high a velocity as, let’s say, 2,000 foot- 
seconds, what will happen to the pattern? 
Present-day shot pellets are very light, 
especially fine shot pellets like Nos. 7 and 
7%. There are limits to what a light 
projectile can stand in the way of velocity 
without losing its stability. What about the 


pattern of the 1,731 foot-seconds powder? 
I am quite willing to believe that this pow- 
der will give the same results at 65 yds. as 
the present powders give at 40, this as to 





AFTER A SUCCESSFUL ADIRONDACK HUNT 

The successful nimrods, left to right, are Dr. Earl Ploss, E. Herdegen, R. Emendorfer, 
C. Pringle, A. J. Krehbiel, J. A. Lessen, J. Kremer, Frank Marley, 
lying in front, and F. Jenks, a guide, at top. The smallest deer of the lot was a good 
8-pointer weighing 165 pounds, and the largest was a 15-pointer weighing 224 pounds 


penetration and remaining striking energy, 
pellet for pellet, but what about the 
pattern? We must not’ forget that pres- 
ent-day “chilled shot” of lead-antimony 
alloy is, after all, very soft when it 
comes to standing really high pressures. 
A powder developing a pressure of over 
5 tons at the breech will deform shot, 
no matter if it burns ever so progres- 
sively up barrel length afterwards as 
compared with less progressive pow- 
ders. It is true that a highly progressive 
powder will greatly help the shot to pass 
through the critical cone passage intact, 
but the 5-ton, 1,127 Ibs. powder is not that 
powder, not by a long sight! 

In order to keep the shot column fully 
intact during the cone-passage, it is neces- 
sary either to have shot by far harder than 
present chilled, preferably then copper, 
luballoy, gilding metal or nickel-plated 
shot, or else to have a powder so progres- 
sive as to start the shot at a pressure of 
only 1 to 2 tons, slowly increasing to a 
muzzle pressure of, say, 4 tons. It is evi- 
dent that a powder having a breech pres- 
sure over 5 tons will deform shot consid- 
erably, progressive or non-progressive. 
High breech pressure is high breech pres- 
sure and we can’t get away from that 
fact. As said, only a powder starting 
the shot at a pressure of perhaps less than 
2 tons will be really mild on the shot, and 
I am sure that the truly progressive pow- 
der of the future will not show much 
higher pressure. Such a powder would 
not deform even chilled shot to any great 
extent during cone-passage, but what about 
the chok-pasage in a full choke barrel? 
A shot charge passing a full choke 
at a velocity of, say, 2,000 foot-seconds 
will surely be de- 
formed more or 
less, the choke at 
such a high veloc- 
ity really acting in 
the same way as 
the cone, i. e., the 
choke will be a sec- 
ond cone. Here we 
again have the in- 
verted barrel in an- 
other sense. 

Plated shot nat- 


urally would be 
less deformed, but 
plated shot have 


the great disadvan- 
tage of being 
lighter than ordi- 
nary lead shot. No 
matter if plated or 
chilled shot is used, 
I believe that the 
ultramodern _ pro- 
gressive powder by 
necessity will de- 
mand a_ special 
boring, possibly a 
longer taper and 
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M than a million shooters use 
WesTERN Xpert shells because 
they have found that these hard-hitting 
shells get the game. 


For quail, grouse, pheasants, rabbits 
and all other upland game, Xpert is the 
ideal load. Top quality at a popular 
price. Smokeless, of course. Waterproof. 
Available in all standard gauges. Use 
Xpert shells for all your shooting except 
the difficult long-range shots that call 
for WEsTERN Super-X 


For Ducks and Geese 
Shoot Super-X 
The long range of the Western Super-X shotgun 


shell has made this load the choice of sportsmen 
everywhere for duck and goose shooting—but 
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When You Get a Shot You Get a Bird 


—with Xpert 


now a further refinement in Super-X has added 
even greater killing power—longer effective range 
than you can obtain with any other shell. 


In addition to standard chilled-shot loads Super-X 
is now loaded with Lubaloy (copperized) shot— 
another exclusive Western development. 
Each pellet is coated with tough Lubaloy 
metal, which gives it a harder surface and 
thereby reduces pellet deformity, resulting 
in closer patterns and even shorter shot 
strings than those obtained with Super-X 
chilled-shot loads. 


Short Shot String has been the secret of the 
effectiveness of all Super-X loads. The shot 
charge travels through the air in a compact 
mass, instead of stringing out. More pellets 
reach the bird. When Lubaloy (copperized) 
shot is used, the shot string is further reduced, 
giving greater killing power and, above all, 
longer range. 


Super-X shells with Lubaloy (copperized) shot 





are not intended for ordinary short-range 

shooting. But for exceptionally long ranges, 

for use in the second barrel of a double gun, 

for the second, third, fourth and fifth shots in 

a magazine gun, they are in a class by 
themselves! 


There’sa dealer near you 
who sells WesTERN shells 
and Western Lubaloy 
cartridges. We havea 
number of interesting 
folders and booklets de- 
scribing Western shells 
and cartridges. They 
will be sent free on re- 
quest. Address: West. 
ERN CartTRIDGE Com: 
PANY, 1019 Hunter Ave. 
East Alton, Ill. Branch 
Offices: Hoboken, N. J. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


MOK CEE 5.1, 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 1019 HUNTER AVE., EAST ALTON, ILL. 


Western Lubaloy centerfire and rim-fire cartridges for rifles and pistols are famous for their world-record accuracy . . 
Expanding, Boat-tail and Soft-point bullets that get the game and lengthen the life of your gun . . . 


gun. Are free from grease. Keep your gun, hands and pockets clean. 








and 


Lubaloy Open-point 


Lubaloy .22's. The- won't rust your 
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a considerably modified mechanical choke. 

From my own experience and tests with 
ordinary loads of bulk and flake powders 
on the one hand, and progressive powders 
on the other hand, I have obtained results 
indicating that a heavily choked barrel is 
not the right thing as far as really pro- 
gressive loads are concerned. 


AKING for granted that we have the 

ultramodern progressive powder, the 
barrel, special boring, hard-plated shot, 
we will return to the pattern problem and 
consider same from a purely ballistic point 
of view. 

Undoubtedly the powder inventors have 
put the 100-yard range as their ultimate 
goal, at least for the present. But the 
question is, do they consider fully the pat- 
terning ability of the present lead-anti- 
mony or plated pellet, this when really 
high velocity is concerned? The lead or 
plated pellet is very light, distressingly 
light, and because of its quick loss of ve- 
locity and remaining striking energy be- 
yond a certain distance, no matter how 
great the initial velocity, it seems logical 
to assume that the ever more progressive 
growing powder sooner or later will reach 
a point where its progressive character 
cannot further be fully utilized on account 
of the inferior shot material it will have 
to propel. 

It must also not be forgotten that the 
loss of velocity over the same distance is 
the greater, the greater the velocity. Every 
ballistician must be fully aware of the fact 
that a light projectile, fired at a great 
muzzle velocity, beyond a certain distance 
totally fails as to remaining velocity and 
striking energy as compared with a projec- 
tile of heavier weight and of the same 
gauge fired at a much lower muzzle ve- 
locity. The slower projectile has the ad- 
vantage of weight. The rifle ballistician 
increases the length of his projectile if he 
wants to make a load for long range, but 
the poor shotgun ballistician cannot in- 
crease the length of his spherical pellet, 
and there you are. 

As a matter of fact, the shotgun ballis- 
tician is trying his dangdest to throw a 
projectile beyond a point restricted by its 
own weight. It is a pity that gold and 
platinum are such very expensive metals. 
Pellets made of these metals could be 
thrown beyond the point where the lead 
pellet miserably would fail. Gold or plati- 
num pellets would have the necessary sta- 
bility and surely give good patterns, pene- 
tration, and remaining velocity far beyond 
the failing point of the lead pellet, and this 
with less muzzle pressure and muzzle 
velocity, maybe. 


VEN granting that light shot propelled 

by future highly progressive powders 
should pattern fairly well and have strik- 
ing energy enough at 100 yds., the fact re- 
mains that this will be obtained only at the 
expense of a tremendous effort from the 
powder. The powder will be like the 
strong man trying to kill somebody by 
throwing a balled-up scrap of paper, using 
all his force. Here again is where the 
progressive powder is ahead of its time, 
as it really is compelled to propel a far 
too light and, consequently, inferior ma- 
terial. : 

From a ballistic point of view, this nat- 
urally is all wrong, and beyond the 100- 
yard mark we most probably will be com- 
pelled to use the Shrapnel principle with 
its great drawback of a dead shotgun zone 
between the muzzle and a certain fixed 
distance. Unless a new alloy is found, 


considerably heavier than lead, this seems 
to be the only possible solution of the long 
range problem, as the use of fine shot in 
the long range load of the future is im- 
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perative. The effectiveness of a load is 
to a much greater extent governed by its 
pattern than by its penetration and striking 
energy, pellet for pellet. In fact, the 
progressive load of today in shot size No. 
2 will probably, as far as penetration and 
remaining velocity are concerned, kill up 
to 100 yds., but the pattern will in most 
cases fail at 70 yds., or earlier—this may- 
be with a 90 per cent patterning gun. Even 
if we assume that a 100 per cent pattern- 
ing gun should be used, the effective range 
as to pattern would not be extended many 
yards. Let us take for granted that the 
future will bring us guns bored to shoot 
effective patterns at 100 yds.; then by ne- 
cessity, using shot No. 2, the killing circle 
would be so small that hitting and judging 
lead with any certainty would be next to 
impossible. This combination would be 
no good at all to 99 per cent of all shoot- 
ers. 

It is therefore evident that a load of 
very progressive powder and large shot 
traveling at extremely high velocity is not 
the long range load of the future. This 
on account of its failure in patterning 
quality, when given necessary spread, or 
failure in practical size of killing circle 
when given dense enough killing pattern. 

Nothing much further can be gained by 
giving heavy-pelleted ammunition - still 
more velocity and striking energy, as this 
ammunition always will be governed by its 
limited patterning quality. 


| Rare ety sae therefore, the heavy long 
range load of the future will be a prod- 
uct of highly progressive powder, burning 
with lowest possible breech pressure and 
highest possible muzzle pressure, and heavy 
charges of fine shot No. 7 or 7%, travel- 
ing at such a velocity as to give each sepa- 


rate pellet remaining velocity and striking - 


energy enough up to 100 yds. 

Only fine shot will give both open and 
dense enough patterns at extreme ranges 
to ensure clean and consistent kills from 
shot to shot. 

Surely, the high velocity, when using 
either heavy or fine shot, would tend to 
shorten lead and thus make calculating 
lead easier, but the much greater killing 
circle of the fine-pelleted load would natur- 
ally have the advantage even then. 

The great question is, as said, will fine 
shot maintain their patterning quality even 
if they have penetration enough? I am 
averse to advocating the Shrapnel prin- 
ciple, but possibly this will be the only 
practical solution, nevertheless, if no bet- 
ter shot material than lead is found, i. e., 
the use of a shot jacket completely encas- 
ing the shot charge and opening up at a 
fixed distance by means of some device 
operated by the lessening air resistance. 
If we consider ranges beyond 100 yds., and 
why should we not, the Shrapnel principle 
can scarcely be avoided. Maybe the future 
sportsman will pluck down ducks from the 
very clouds with a Shrapnel shotgun. 

Well, these are, after all, but idle specu- 
lations, and it is really up to the great 
ammunition makers and gun factories to 
work hand in hand in order to solve the 
problem of the future shotgun and extreme 
long range load. They have the money 
and the experience. 

The sure thing is that waterfowl will 
become more and more scarce and wary, 
wherefore the coming of the future ex- 
treme long range load and gun will be a 
question of actual interest, maybe sooner 
than we think. Our children and grand- 
children no doubt will be in sore need of 
a gun and a load able to knock down ducks 
and geese at 100 yds., and beyond, pro- 
vided that there are at that time some few 
ducks and a single goose left living in 
other places than inside a zoo. 


New Remington Shotgun 


Gena enough delay to make people 
anxious to see the gun, the new Rem- 
ington model 29 shotgun is on the mar- 
ket. 

One of the guns was sent to me for 
inspection and testing, so far as a gun 
can be tested by working a few shells 
through it and shooting a less number. 
Whether or not the model 29 is to dis- 
place the model 10, I do not know. The 
two guns look very much alike. 

The new model has apparently an oil- 
finished stock, darker than any varnished 
stock that I know, and showing grain and 
figure better, but they tell me that it is 
not an oil finish. The shape of the 
slide handle and the checkering of grip 
and handle give this standard grade be- 
fore me the appearance of a gun one 
grade higher. 

In stock dimensions the grip of the new 
gun is a trifle longer from trigger to 
point than the old model—now being 4 
inches. Either grip is about as good as 
has ever been placed on a repeating 
shotgun or any other shotgun. It is pos- 
sible to make shotgun grips too short, too 
abruptly incurved, but this one is not— 
it is just right, right in its shape and 
right in its circumference. 

The stock is 1354 inches long, with a 
drop at butt of 254 inches, at comb 1%. 
This is what might be considered a uni- 
versal stock fit. It is not so long but 
anybody can shoot it, and not so short 
but anybody can shoot it, while the man 
who doesn’t hit with the drop given 
probably misses for other reasons. For 
me the trap model stock would be bet- 
ter, 14 inches long, with a drop of 2 
inches at butt by 1% at comb, but about 
nine men in ten wouldn’t like the trap 
stock as well as the standard. 

I do not know all the changes and im- 
provements that have been made in the 
new gun. It works very smoothly, with 
less friction than almost any other pump 
gun except the Remington model 17. No 
doubt when the new gun has had use 
enough to smooth it up, it will prove to 
have an extremely fast action. This 
model 29 has double extractors, and in 
addition has a kicking ejector which 
drives the spent shell out of the gun 
with force, no matter whether the pump- 
ing is slow or fast—the empty shells 
fairly bounce when they strike the 
ground. The guard piece is beveled in 
front of the trigger, which permits shells 
to slide into the magazine very easily, 
with, in fact, less friction than any other 
pump gun. It seems a very difficult 
thing to balk this action for any reason 
whatever. I tried it with shells that had 
defective crimps, and it made no differ- 
ence. I am willing to bet that this gun 
functions well in the hands of anybody, 
and that it continues to function well 
under hard use. 


I HAVE fired at a paper target but five 
times, using Remington Wetproof shells, 
Arrow brand, No. 6 shot, 1% ounces. 
As usual with Remington’s arms, this 
gun shot Remington ammunition well. 
The average pattern was 82.5 per cent. 
With other brands of ammunition it also 
outshot another good pump gun I have, 
and there is no doubt but what this par- 
ticular barrel I have is an unusually 
good one. On such game as I have been 
able to try it, it proved a long range 
piece. 

All told, the new Remington model 29 
is a most attractive arm in appearance. 
There never was a pump gun with better 
lines, if lines so good, as the Remington 
pump, old or new model. It is a stream 
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What Spark Photography as meant to PETERS 
Ammunition and its Amazing Performance. 











Spark Photograph of a .30-06 Metal Case Hollow Point Bullet passing 
through a cake of paraffin. The lead slug and bullet jacket are seen just 
back of the “V” shaped sound wave. 


Quality Counts 


== and how it has been 


achieved (0 the nDegree 


— Peters Cartridge Company has never tried to make more 
ammunition than anyone else. But for forty-three years the con- 
stant aim has been to produce detter ammunition. 

The determination to attain this one ideal—of the dest rather than 
the most—stands as a pledge to the shooting public that the quality 
of Peters Ammunition shall always be maintained. Shooters realize 
this—and that is why Peters has come to be known as the "Ammuni- 
tion you can shoot with confidence.” And we all know how much 
confidence counts in good shooting! 

The Peters Cartridge Company was the first manufacturer of am- 
munition to machine-load its products—and is today the only manu- 
facturer of ammunition equipped actually to photograph a shot- 
string or bullet in flight. This is done by spark photography, with an 
exposure of but one-millionth of a second, and at any desired distance 
from the muzzle. 

What this has meant in the development of Peters quality is told 
and illustrated in an interesting booklet entitled “What Happens 
After the Shot is Fired’’—which is free for the asking. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
Dept. J- 43, 
New York CINCINNATI, O. San Francisco 
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Remington model 29 pump gun 


line pump gun, if there ever was one. 
No fault can be found with the balance 
or with the weight, considering that the 
arm will be used largely on waterfowl, 
with powerful ammunition. 

The Remingtons put as good a trigger 
pull on their shotguns as any magazine 
arm ever carried, and I doubt if the en- 
tire arm can be criticized adversely, ex- 
cept that some one might want other 
than a standard stock. The most of 
these can be fitted out with the trap 
stock, and of course stocks will be cut 
to order, without advance in price, in 
some grades. 

In addition to the standard grade, this 
model will be made in trap grade with 
straight grip stock, longer than standard 
and with less drop. It can also be fur- 
nished to order in Tournament, Expert 
and Premier grades, wherein stocks are 
cut to order. 

It is hardly necessary for me to say 
that this pump gun is going to be popu- 
lar, because all pump guns are popular, 
and this Remington is one of the best. 
The American trombone action repeating 
shotgun is the most effective duck gun 
that ever was made in this or any other 
country, and in the words of Stevenson, 
“T'll lay to that.’—C 


Fred Kimble Replies 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—I have just 

read the letter of Geo. C. Clough, 
published in the August issue of Ouvt- 
poor Lirr, asking if you could get me 
to explain fully my method of choke 
boring, used in boring the old 6 bore. 
You have answered him better than I 
can, but it must be a lot of trouble to 
you replying to so many inquiries. I 
will try to explain some of the experi- 
ences I had with the two big guns, the 
6 bore and John Kelly’s 8 bore, both 
single barrel muzzle loaders. 

The bit or reamer I used, as I remem- 
ber it now, was % inch square, about 
5 inches long, with a steel rod screwed 
into the back and a little longer than 
the barrel, to be turned with carpenter’s 
brace. The front end was tapered for 
114 inches in a rounding taper. Of course 
the taper was very slight. 

The square bit was let into a round 
piece of wood slightly smaller than the 
barrel and a little longer than the bit. 
As the barrel got larger, the bit was 
raised up with a strip of thin paper to 
keep it cutting. I left the barrel straight 
at the muzzle about 4% inch, to make it 
wear longer, so the ramrod would not 
wear the choke. 

Now all this was the way hand boring 
was done in old times, when using a 
reamer. Draw boring was the other 
method. It was the musket. I opened 
up from the muzzle, but I never worked 
that way on any other barrel. You have 
rightly stated that I worked on the cut 
and try plan, for I put in one solid week 
on the old 6. 

I will explain a little further. I got my 
24-inch pattern at 40 yards with very 
coarse black powder, with 3 F. G. or 
what we called rifle powder. Thirty- 
inch patterns were the best I could get. 

With No. 3 shot I could get 24-inch 


patterns regularly. With any other size, 
either larger or smaller, I could not get 
the 24-inch patterns. 

With Kelly’s No. 8 single barrel muz- 
zle loader, I could get 26-inch patterns 
with No. 2 shot, but not under 30-inch 
with shot either larger or smaller. Peter 
3sick explains this. The shot must have 
chambered at the muzzle best with the 
one size of shot. 

I am sure you are right when you say 
that our present gun makers know all 
about gun boring. If they could use 
coarse, slow-burning powder, as I did, 
and could get away from the tapering 
cone in front of the paper shell, they 


would get away from most of their 
trouble. 
HEN using brass shells with the 


coarse powder, I succeeded in getting 
patterns of 27 to 28 inches in a couple 
of No. 10 breech loaders, but not with 
fine grain powder. 

After all is said and done, I believe our 
present 12 gauge guns shoot close 
enough. What kind of shooting outside 
of duck shooting requires ranges over 
60 yards? This range can be had now 
with 12 gauge guns. How many men 
who shoot ducks today need any longer 
range guns? Could they shoot them to 
advantage if they had them? 

Our best trap shots today are coming 
to 60 and 65 per cent patterns, and make 
the best scores with such guns. 

Then where do the 85 and 90 per cent 
guns come in, either with copperized 
shot or with some new attachments for 
increasing the patterns? I won't try to 
answer Mr. Clough’s letter, as you have 
done it so much better than I could. But 
if you ever are called on to answer such 
letters, I thought I would explain to you 
some of my experiences that I had not 
done before. I would like to have you 
with an 80-yard gun, and with ducks 
flying over timber, as I used to have 
them. I know you would soon be get- 
ting them, and have a great time, but I 
don’t believe many of our shooters could 
do much with them. Automatics at 25 
to 30 yards would suit them better. 

Calif. Frep KIMBLE, 


Advice to Hunters 
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Dhotéun Queries 


answered by 


Capt.Chas.Askins 


Questions answered by mail, only a small per- 
centage being published. Write separate letters on 
(1) Shotguns and (2) on Rifles and Pistols. Enclose 
2-cent stamp for reply, and give complete address, 
plainly. 


Gun for Doves, Pheasants, Etc. 

1. What is the best gun to buy for shooting 
doves, pheasants and plover, a double or repeat- 
ing shotgun (20 gauge)? 

2. Is the Remington Model 17, 29 gauge, 30- 
inch barrel ful’ choke, a good gun (am thinking of 
buying this gun)? Is the bottom ejection of shells 
reliable? 

3. Is there any difference between the Win- 
chester and Remington 20 gauge guns? 

Last year I shot with a Stevens No. 330 
double gun, right barrel modified, left full. I 
missed nearly all birds that were shot at with 
the modified barrel, whether near or far, but with 
the left choke barrel I got nearly all the birds 
shot at. That is why I am thinking of buying 
the Remington Model 17, with 30-inch barrel full 
choke, 20 gauge. Before buying this gun I 
would like to get your opinion.—F. Lee, Hawaii. 

Answer.—If birds are plentiful, bag unlimited, 
and you are restricted to 20 gauge, get the pump 
gun. 

2. The 20 gauge Remington is as good a pump 
gun as has ever been made. 

3. The 20 gauge Winchester ejects at the side, 
Remington loads and ejects at the bottom of the 
frame. The two guns are not much alike other 
than that both are pump guns. 

If you are looking for a pump gun in 20 bore 
don’t go any further than this Model 17, for 
no better pump gun is made by anybody. The 
30-inch barrel will be all right for the purpose 
that you have in view—dove, pheasant and 
plover shooting with, I suppose, some ducks.— 


Will Automatic Ejector Wear? 

I am contemplating the purchase of a Fox 
Sterlingworth 12 gauge double, and should like 
your opinion on the automatic ejector with this 
gun. Does it work, and if so for how long? 
Naturally, I know that it works while new, but 
I have yet to meet the automatic ejector on the 
double gun that will function efficiently for any 
great length of time—or to meet the man who 
has owned one which did. I am fond of the 
auto ejector on the single-barrel, and therefore 
I am seeking one that will work on the double.— 
Arthur Coleman, Texas. 

Answer.—I have an automatic ejector on a Fox 
A grade which has been working for 17 years, 
and is still going as well as ever. I have an- 
other ejector on an Ithaca gun which has been 
going about the same length of time and is still 
working without repairs. Therefore I’d expect 
an ejector to work for you, if on a Fox gur 
and treated right. Fox and Ithaca ejectors are 
on pretty much the same system, ejector spring, 
hammer, sear, and trip on front circle. No 
reason why they shouldn’t last as long as the 
other parts of the gun. Don’t yank the gun open 
or slam it shut.—C. A. 


Browning or Remington 

I am thinking of purchasing either a Brown- 
ing or Remington automatic shotgun and have 
come to you for advice. Of these makes I am 
thinking of a 30-inch barrel full choke, 12 gauge. 
Some advise a 16 gauge, others say a 12, but 
with a 28-inch barrel. Where I am the hunting 
is squirrel, ducks, rabbits, pheasants, etc. Would 
you kindly give me some information about the 
two makes, also what gauge, length of barrel, 
etc.?—W. F. Sparrier, Iowa. : 

Answer.—For strictly duck shooting I’d take 
the 12 bore, Remington or Browning, but if the 
shooting is to be mixed, as appears to be the 
case with you, then I’d personally prefer the 16 
because of its much lighter weight, while the 
gun is effective enough for any kind of genera! 
shooting. The 16 weighs only 7 pounds and feels 
lighter than that after using an 8%-pound 12 
bore. Remington and Browning shotguns are 
made under the same patent, almost precisely 
alike, and there could be little difference except 
in stock measurements. If you have access to a 


stock of these guns try them to see which fits 
you the best in stock dimensions and take that 
one under the full knowledge that whichever gun 
you select will be a good one.—C. A 
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INTERIOR VIEW OF A CONSTANT TEMPERATURE MAGAZINE 


he Life of Smokeless Powders 


HE life of a smokeless powder is determined 

not only by the stabilizing agents that are 
incorporated in its manufacture but also by the 
purity of the materials of which it is made. And 
while strict chemical control is exercised at the 
powder plant, it is also highly desirable to have 
some means of checking the life of a powder after 
it has been loaded and has reached the hands of 
the shooter. 


In discussing the life of smokeless powder, it must be re- 
membered that powder will not stand abuse any more than 
other every-day articles of common use. Wood rots under 
excessive moisture, woolen clothes must be protected 
from moths, and rubber deteriorates if exposed to sun- 
light or oil. So with smokeless powder—it must be pro- 
tected by storage under normal atmospheric conditions. 


At the Brandywine Laboratory there are a number of con- 
stant temperature magazines in which samples of every 
lot of the various du Pont powders are stored in bottles 
as shown in the illustration. This particular magazine 
is kept at 30° C. (86° F.) day in and day out. Every few years 
a portion of each sample is removed and subjected to stor- 
age at the very high temperature of 65.5° C. (150 F.) until 
the powder breaks down. 


As an example of the resistance to decomposition of a high- 
grade nitrocellulose shotgun powder, consider the follow- 
ing record of Lot 1101 of du Pont Smokeless Shotgun 


Powder which was made during the latter part of the 
year 1915, and placed in the 30° C. magazine on January 
12, 1916. 


Date of Test 


Days the Powder with- 
stood Decomposition 


at 65.5° C. 
2- &-16 1195 days 
5- 7-19 820 days 
2- 1-21 745 days 
1-28-26 887 days 


The balance of this fourteen-year-old sample is still held 
in the 30° C. and will again be subjected to the high tem- 
perature test at future periods even though it is most 
probable that all the ammunition loaded with this pow- 
der has been used over the traps or in the field several 
years ago. 


Du Pont powders are used by all of the principal ammuni- 
tion manufacturers. They have selected du Pont powders 
because their ballistic qualities contribute so largely to the 
superiority of the ammunition, and the consequent suc- 
cess of its users. To maintain these standards of excel- 
lence, the ammunition companies will continue to load 
those powders ensuring the best ammunition possible 
for a specified purpose. 


The du Pont Company with its experience of 127 years and 
its present resources can supply to ammunition com- 
panies the type and quality of powders required to main- 
tain the reputation of ammunition manufacturers and 
the confidence of the shooters. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ine., Smokeless Powder Department, Wilmington, Delaware 
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Carry these 


Ul 


DECOYS 


under your arm / 


a. folding DECOYS 
fold flat. ... one dozen weighs 
only seven pounds. . carried in 
compact canvas bags. 
Photographic reproductions on 
waterproofed fiberboard, float 
high, move life-like with lightest 
breeze... lure the birds! 
Convenient to carry and handle, 
durable and quite inexpensive. 
Stake-out Geese $12.00 doz. Sample 1.00 





Stake-out Ducks 4.20doz. Sample .35 

Floating Ducks 6.60doz. Sample .55 

Samples, or dozen sent post- 
paid on receipt of price. 
Specify species of duck. 


Johnsons 


Coys 


WM. R. JOHNSON CO., Inc. 
70 Columbia St., Seattle, Wn. 


Trappers 


This Fur Book FREE 


Soomommnnreset 
the Big Fur Sea- 
son just ahead? 
Funsten Catalog 
of Trapping Sup- 
plies will help 
you make this 
your biggest fur 
year. Provides 
everything you 
| need at money 
saving prices. 
Tellsallyouwant 
I\to know. Write 
Nfor this reliable 
icatalog if you 
intend to trap 
this winter. 


Send your name and address for Funsten 
Complete Free Trappers’ Service including 
Funsten Catalog of Trapping Supplies. 
Prepare now for big money this winter. 


FUNSTEN FOUKE FUR CO. 


90 Funsten Building ST. LOUIS, MO. 


r ? 
No Hunting? 
A POWERFUL BOOK 
WITH A CHALLENGE TO 
EVERY THINKING SPORTSMAN! 


Will there 
What 





























What is to be the future of hunting? 
be only targets and tin cans to shoot at? 
about game restoration? 


These questions are raised in the forceful new 
book, NO HUNTING, by Horace Lytle, author 
of “Bird Dog Days,” ‘Breaking a Bird Dog,” 
etc. It’s a_ startling, thought-provoking book, 
hurling a challenge to all thinking sportsmen. It 
gives facts a-quiver with a vital message, woven 
into a fascinating story. 


You will enjoy NO HUNTING. Even if you 
don’t agree with all of it, you'll find it a signal 
contribution to the welfare of sports afield. 


Only $2.50 Postpaid. Well illustrated. 281 pages. | 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 


Denver, Colo. 


| of opinions, 
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Why Rifle Barrels of the Same Caliber 


Differ in Accuracy 
By C. S. Landis 


HE boring of a perfectly straight and 

uniform hole of correct dimensions 

through a barrel blank decides in 
large measure the shooting qualities of 
that rifle barrel. 

After being bored, rifled and chambered, 
the average barrel must be carefully 
straightened. Each barrel has its peculiari- 
ties and when inspected with a complete 
assortment of gauges and testing devices 
used in determining the dimensions of rifle 
bores, chambers and head spaces, will show 
certain deviations from the mean of each 
desired reading that will inevitably give 
that barrel a higher degree of accuracy 
with ammunition which most nearly seems 
to fit that tube. 

There is another angle to the problem. 
People—which includes nearly everyone 
except chronic reformers and aristocrats— 


| differ in their ideas as to what are desirable 


standards. At various times during the 
last 200 years nearly every race and creed 
has engaged in gun and rifle manufacture, 
and therefore today we find not only a 
vast amount of experience but a collection 
ideas, and original thoughts 
believed to be by at least one person far 
better than all the rest. 

This is today partly the reason why 
your barrel shoots better with a certain 
lot of ammunition than with others made 
just as carefully, as uniformly, and with 
as rigid adherence to certain standards. 
The trouble is that there are too many 
standards. 

Twenty-five years ago this shooter put 
in a very interesting winter with a Profes- 
sor of Physics and Mechanical Engineer- 
ing from Cornell University, whose domi- 
nating thought was that the most interest- 
ing study in the world is the subject of 
wave lengths and vibrations. 

This did. not mean at that time that 
some robust female retired to the sanctity 


of her boudoir and after removing 6 
ounces of clothing leaned her greatest cir- 
cumference against the strap and after 
starting the motor proceeded to vibrate. 

Not at all—Dr. Parke’s idea of the way 
to study vibratory movement was to rig 
up a couple of bars, coils of heavy wire, 
and a few measuring devices in a cold and 
cheerless physics laboratory, and then to 
push, pull, depress and otherwise man- 
handle those bars and coils and tubes in 
all possible ways and with various degrees 
of severity. You tried helping and oppos- 
ing vibrations and everything that a man 
who has lived, eaten and slept physics for 
fifty years could think of. In addition, you 
were encouraged to develop original ideas 
of your own. 

If you guessed wrong too often you 
flunked and that cost Papa an extra term 
and $500. 

Ever since that I have had a very whole- 
some respect for vibrations. The _ best 
thing that you can do with a barrel while 
it is vibrating is to let it alone until it 
is through. Otherwise you get a high 9, a 
low 8 or something else wild and rough. 
Also if the barrel happens to vibrate too 
much while it is being bored, turned, etc., 
the hole which ordinarily ends right under 
the front sight may go around a couple of 
corners and emerge in a somewhat dazed 
and uncertain condition, and that is too 
bad. So much for vibrations. 


ND then we had the close-chamber 
craze. Shooters wanted rifle barrels 
bored with a chamber which gripped the 
cartridges so tightly that you could only 
introduce a greased bullet load with a 
bullet-seating tool and center fire metal- 
cased combinations, had to have the bullets 
made by hand and selected for diameter. 
This was fine as far as it went and before 
it went too far, but in addition to two or 
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Two sets of three consecutive 10-shot groups shot from machine rest at 100 yards. 


The 


lot of ammunition which made the one set of groups was manufactured two years later 


than that which made the other row of targets. 


Same rifle used to shoot all groups. 


Same type of bullet in both lots of ammunition. Note similarity of clusters in size, and 
in location of the bullet holes. This proves the value of accurate standardization in ob- 
taining uniform accuracy 
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Let Split Second Delay 


CostYouYour < 





—Vhen the 


FASTEST 
Sighting Combination 


Known Costs 
MARBLES 


So Little ? 
Flexible Rear Sight and 


No matter how skillful you may be in handling a rifle, the 
chances are nine to one that you will improve your marks- 
Sheard Gold Bead Front Sight 
Marble’s Flexible Rear Sight & 


manship with this combination of Marble’s Sights. Especially 

in hunting where the target often appears suddenly and 
moves rapidly, you will find sighting easier, surer and a 

is the only one having an auto- 

matic joint. Whenever the sight is 

struck on front or back, the coiled 


“split second” quicker. Instead of trying to see three different objects 
at different ranges—the rear sight, the front sight and the target, you 
spring in the hinge returns it instantly 
into position for shooting or it 


simply look through the peep to the gold bead and center it on the 
target. e ° 
Make This Circle Test 
can be locked down if desired. A 
simple lock holds disc stem true 


and rigid atany elevation. Interchange- 


Cover the four circles above with your hand or a piece of paper, 
able discs screw into stem. A screw in 


then uncover them quickly. Note which circle you see first. It 

“ p r will be the éhird from the left. Here’s the reason. The eye 

bottom of disc stem permits quick change automatically centers any object and involuntarily finds 

of point blank range without tools, Price $4. the center of asmallcircle. Youlook through not at the 

‘6 9 rear sight. Your eye centers the bead of the front sight 

The Sheard Gold Front Sight and you swing it quickly on to the target. Greater ac- 
shows the same color against different 
colored objects, stands out in darkest 
timber and will not “blur.” Price $1.50, 


curacy is assured because the rear sight is nearer the 
Marble’s Sporting Rear Sights 


eye and the distance between front and rear sights 
is greater. Much less of the target is concealed 
and there is no “blurring.” 
Write for FREE Marble Book 

Marble Arms & Mfg. Co. 
Improved and designed to contain all possible advantages of an open 
rear sight. Answers a steadily increasing demand for this style of 
sight. The reversible notch piece, with white enamel diamond, gives 
choice of two “U” and two “V’”’ shaped notches of different sizes. 
Notch piece is held in place by a screw. Adjustment in height is secured 


571 Delta Avenue 
“ae by means of a double step 
elevator and the sliding 
notch piece. Screw driver 
— 


A ‘Split Second” 
_ Later 
is too Late 

















































Gladstone, Mich., U.S. As 
Flat-Top. Price $1.75 point on elevator. 


i. ~ MARBLE’S 
a = Sporting Leaf Sights 


Spring in base holds the leaf firmly 
in either upright or folded position. 
Notch piece is held at proper elevation | 
with a screw. Has two‘‘U” and two“V’ 
shaped notches, different sizes, with white 
diamond, and is reversible. Particularly 
adapted for use with peep sights. Made in 
No. 69 flat top, No. 70 semi-buckhorn, or No. 
71 full buckhorn styles. Mention which 
Price $1.50 each. 










If yourdealer cannot supply you with MarbleSights, 
order direct. Mention style and give make, model No. 69—Flat No. 71—Up 
and caliber of rifle on which sight is to be fitted. Top Folded Full Buckhorn 
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Self-cleaning 
AIO SHELLS 


OR your .410 gun 

you can now get 
Climax Heavies, as well 
as regular Climax loads, 
with the self-cleaning type 
of non-corrosive primer. 
Thus are brought to these 
little shells the clean shoot- 
ing qualities which won 
instant favor for U. S. 
Self-Cleaning Cartridges 
and which have given them 
an enviable reputation for 
keeping barrels as clean as 
a whistle, 








UNITED STATES 
CARTRIDGE Co, 
111 Broadway, New York 









SHOT SHELLS 
CARTRIDGES 
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more diameters or tapers a rifle chamber 
has length and a tight chamber is useless 
if it is either too long or too short, or 
if the lead is too abrupt or not at the right 
angle; but these matters were frequently 
overlooked, as for instance in the match 


| rifle with a chamber of 30 per cent too 


long. This .22 measured about .840 for a 
shell length of .55 and with most other 
match barrels chambered .60 to .65. 
Anyone who has seen .30 caliber Spring- 
field heavy barrels tested, whether they 
were of Springfield, Winchester, or Rem- 
ington manufacture, or possibly of some 
private brand, knows that they will shoot 
with great uniformity with selected am- 
munition, largely irrespective of which 
standard brand it may be, and they will 
also shoot very much better with ammuni- 
tion of average or less than average 
quality, than will average barrels of other 
calibers and design of standard size. 


HE reasons are evident. These heavy 
barrels are, first, heavy weight; they vi- 


| brate less than lighter barrels; they vibrate 
more uniformly; they are less influenced 


in their grouping by outside stresses and 
strains imposed while shooting them and 
which interfere with normal barrel vibra- 
tion. It makes less difference how these 


| barrels lie or are held in the rest, whether 


they are hot or cold, how the stock or 
fore-end is fastened to them, and how a 
great many other things happen. Also, the 
hole in each of these barrels went right 


| down the middle of the tube in the first 


| place—otherwise the 





blank would have 
been rejected. The chamber is neither too 
loose, too tight, too short, too long, or too 
anything else; and it is concentric with 
the bore. In other words it is standard, 
or as near to it as anyone can make a 
chamber in a barrel; and as the match 
ammunition was selected for being the 
closest to standard and as everyone knew 
what that standard was our old friend 
vibrations kept right on vibrating the same 
way shot after shot. Consequently we get 
good average accuracy. 

If you put a peppermint stick in a kid’s 
mouth he will sit quietly and move his 
jaws uniformly until the candy is all gone. 
Try inserting the end of a loaf of bread; 
he starts to vibrate all over, spasmodically, 
irregularly, and with great violence. Rea- 
son: not enough “head space,” oversize 
bullet and irregular boring. The compari- 
son is not os overdrawn as it may seem. 

The larger the caliber, within reason- 
able limits, the easier it is to make com- 
ponents and conditions so that uniform 
accuracy will result. With the .22 or .25, 
uniform accuracy is the hardest to achieve 
because a very minute difference in dimen- 
sions becomes a very high percentage of 
the whole. The bullets are of soft lead or 
lead alloy, a very small fin or nick dis- 
places enough mass to be important, and 
the proper balance and starting of the 
projectile is harder to achieve. 

And when it is considered that .22s are 
made by the million, and must be handled 
and loaded in mass production so as to 
keep down the cost, it is no wonder that 
occasional small irregularities develop. It is 
surprising that there are not more of them. 


BVIOUSLY, what would improve the 
accuracy of shooting the world over 

is to have each caliber of rifle and pistol 
bored to more definite standards and kept 
closer within the limits of variations for 
those standards. Then to make every 
caliber of ammunition to those standards. 
Much has been done along these lines by 
the cooperation of certain manufacturers. 


| But there is so much variation even today, 


a matter largely of opinion as to what are 


| desirable standards, plus the unavoidable 


differences in boring, the result being that 
certain lots or makes of cartridges are 
more accurate in given rifles. 

The table at the end of this article gives 
a fair idea of the variations in boring, 
chambering, rifling, and finishing of mod- 
ern pistols and rifles. Seventeen accurate 
weapons of ten different makes, two pis- 
tols, the rest rifles of .22 long rifle caliber. 
And all in good shape and giving fair tar- 
gets or fine, depending upon how the 
cartridges shot in them. 

There were also variations to some ex- 
tent between barrels of the same make, 
due to wear of tools, gauges, care or lack 
of it, of workmen having charge of the 
mechanical details. 

But the ammunition manufacturer must 
turn out cartridges which will shoot safely 
in all firearms of a given caliber, will give 
good accuracy in the large majority, and 
as he hopes, will shoot splendidly in the 
barrel of each match shooter who uses 
them. 





— 


50 consecutive shots at 100 yards, ma- 


All bullets struck in or ona 
2-inch circle. Ammunition selected as 
most accurate tried in this rifle. Ma- 
chine rest merely confirmed conclusion 
accurately determined by previous prone 
practice and match shooting. An ex- 
ample of the uniformity of accuracy 
which may be expected when barrel and 
ammunition are fitted to each other 


S AN example of certain results, we 
have the ammunition and rifle, when 
made to dimensions which at least two peo- 
ple thought were ideal, gave 100-yard group 
for a short time, measuring less than 1% 
inch in mean radius. Roughly this means 
that the groups were a trifle less than 14 
inches in diameter, and also that few of 
them were over 134 inches. Reason—there 
are at present but few 100-yard groups ob- 
tained from .22s which measure less than 
l inch in diameter and you can have only one 
or two large or even ordinary groups in a 
series and maintain a very small average. 
There are two solutions to accuracy. 
One is to have an agreement on the di- 
mensions for rifle and pistol bores and 
their ammunition, the world over, and to 
have a rigid adherence by everyone to such 
agreement. As this has never been at- 
tained, universally, the remaining solution 
is to fit one to the other, something pos- 
sible and practical almost anywhere. This 
has been done for years by match shooters, 
by the cooperation of ballistic experts, by 
many interested in obtaining the finest re- 
sults obtainable with existing equipment. 
And now for the matter of finding out 
how well any caliber will shoot. We 
know that a great many of our high power 
rifles of hunting type will shoot 200-yard, 
10-shot groups measuring 3 to 8 or 10 
inches in diameter. A good many of those 
using the more accurate and more highly 
developed ammunition will throw 4-inch to 
6-inch groups. Conditions favorable to 
accuracy, of course, being necessary. 
A heavy Mann testing barrel, and fine 


chine rest. 
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30-06, 180, 200 or 220-grain ammunition 
will shoot groups averaging about an inch 
per hundred yards up to a quarter of a mile 
or more. At 100 yards dime-sized groups 
with such combinations are common. 

A recent test made of different lots of 
.22 long rifle match ammunition for one 
of my own .22s will give an interesting 
sidelight into the results that may be ex- 
pected with even the tiniest practical out- 
door load of today. Thirty-five targets of 
ten shots each were fired from machine 
rest at 100 yards. Shooting was indoors and 
of course no appreciable air movement. No 
light changes to bother. No variations ex- 
cept unavoidable ones in atmosphere and 
in the settling of the rifle in the rest. 


WENTY-SIX out of the forty targets 

scored 100 on a 2-inch circle. Eleven 
other targets scored 99. Two scored 98. 
One totalled 96 due to a drop shot. One lot 
scored 5 consecutive possibles and all 50 
shots were in or on the 2-inch circle in 
one group. Another lot shot five straight 
100s and was then taken outdoors and shot 
five more groups at 100 yards, muzzle and 
elbow rest, and shot five additional 100s. 
Two makes of ammunition and seven dif- 
ferent lots were tested in all. Even so, 
thirty-seven out of the forty targets scored 
99 or 100. This was better than could have 
been done on actual bull’s-eyes because 
the group is seldom exactly centered on the 
10 ring. In off-shoulder shooting, how- 
ever, it is possible to exceed machine rest 
groups on occasion because you can move 
your group as you go along to correct for 
a walking barrel or a change of some 
other nature, but in machine rest work you 
get your ten shots from one foundation 
and one aim. 

Outdoors three targets were fired at 50 
yards. All were possibles, actual ones, on 
a bull’s-eye target. Ten groups were fired 
at 50 yards indoors. Nine were possibles, 
one a 99 on the inch circle. Machine rest, 
indoors. 

Out of fifty-three targets in this test, 
therefore, fifty were good for 99 or better. 

In this test, but few very small groups 
were obtained. However, there were few 
large ones, which is what everyone inter- 
ested in accuracy or match shooting is 
hoping to see eliminated. 

A heavier weight barrel, one just broken 
in and having had less shooting and clean- 
ing, should have shot more exceptionally 
small groups. But there are dozens of sup- 
posedly good barrels which would have | 
done worse. | 


CAREFUL study of the table here, 

4 Land a little thought on the general sub- 
ject of accuracy and how to get it, would 
give the conclusion that the fewer personal 
demands there are for special and off-stand- 
ard interior barrel and chamber dimensions 
from shooters, and the greater the unanim- 
ity the world over, upon agreement as 
to what standards of barrel boring there | 
should be, the more accurately the ammuni- 
tion of any caliber will perform in the 
average barrel. As most men must shoot 
average barrels, and as everyone is inter- 
ested in getting the best results with the | 
least bother and expense, uniformity is 
the solution. 

If modern rifles were limited to less than | 
fifteen calibers and cartridges and each 
of these were standardized like the stand- 
ardization that exists between certain 
match rifles and makes of ammunition, 
every one could shoot firearms of prac- 
tically match quality all the time. The 
only variations would be due to lightweight 
unting arms, and those in cheap weapons 
which are unavoidably the result of high 
speed work on soft stock and the neces- 
sity of not putting too much time with its 
consequent cost, on the purchaser. 
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Here's what you 
get for’ 30.30 


DOUBLE-BARREL, hammerless gun em- 





bodying every feature that has made Fox ¢ 


known as “The Finest Gun in the World;” 


A design that uses fewer working parts than any 
other make, assuring positive action and long life; 


A rotary taper bolt that automatically compen- 
sates for wear and never “shoots loose;” 


A combined hammer and firing pin of nickel steel; 


Coil springs throughout, permanently guaranteed 
against breakage; 

Stock and fore-end of fine American walnut, 
attractively checkered and finished in weather- 
proof Duco, comparing favorably in appearance 
with many higher-priced guns; 

Your choice of 12, 16, or 20 gauge, barrels 26 to 
32 inches in length, and any desired boring; 


A gun that, in actual performance, will hold its 
own in the keenest competition. 
The STERLINGWORTH is a triumph of mod- 
ern gun-building methods combined with the 
skill of master craftsmen. It is thoroughly worthy 
to uphold the Fox reputation—a gun to be 
proud of in any company. 
Other Fox Guns are priceJ at $48.40 and upward, 
and may be built to the buyer’s specifications. 
Visit your Fox dealer and ask him—or write us 
—for the Fox catalog of fine guns. 

A. H. FOX GUN COMPANY 

4726 N. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOX 


GUNS 

















PLAY GUN 


A “real” double- 
barrel, breech- 
loading gun for 
the youngsters— 
the only toy of its 
kind, and abso- 
lutely harmless. 
Looksand works 
for all the world 
like a big Fox, 
but it’s perfectly 
safe to use in- 
doors. No pow- 
der—no danger. 
At all sporting 
goods and toy 
departments. 


Send for folder. 
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When I’m 
after the 
big fellows, 
I want the 
most in rifle 


QUALITY! 


Some hunters give their votes to the ham- 
merless repeating rifle; some to the bolt- 
action... but most of them admit that 
Savage big game rifles in either of these 
types are arms of distinctly high quality, 
sold at most moderate prices. 


SAVAGE SUPER-SPORTER 
Bolt-Action Repeating Rifle 
For a year now, Savage Super- 
Sporters, Models 40 and 45, have con- 
tinued to be the talk of sportsmen. 
Finer balance and easier sighting re- 
sult from the full pistol grip stock and 
from the large blunt forestock. The 
bolt handle has a shorter throw; the 
ignition is speeded up . . . there are 
many other fine features. Model 45 is 
2 Se: soca edition’’ of the 40 and in- 
cludes a special Lymanrear peepsight. 
Made foe is famous ya Rear: 
field and the .30-30, .250-3000, 

) .300 Savage Cartridges. 
i Model 40, Price $35.00 
Model 45, Price $44.50 


SAVAGE 99 
Hammerless, Repeating Rifle 


Against any big game in America, the Hi- 
Power Savage 99 rifles have proven their 
merits, There are seven different styles, 
each constructed with actions of clock-like 
precision; with a variety of barrel lengths 
and stock designs; with all the power, 
refinements rm beauty that can be built 
into a rifle. Made for .250-3000 Savage, 
and .300, .30-30, .303, and .22 Hi-Power 
Savage Cartridges. 

See these rifles today at the nearby sporting- 
goods dealer or hardware dealer—send attachea 
coupon for more complete data. 


SAVAGE 


SAVAGE ARMS CORP., Dept.524, Utica, N.Y. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORP., Dept. 524, Utica, N.Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me the complete Free 
Savage Catalog. 
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When Writing Advertisers 
Please Mention Outdoor Life 

















The lightest, most life-like and durable 
decoy made. The decoy all old-time 
hunters are demanding. At your 
dealers or direct. Also fine light cedar 
decoys, and hunter’s supplies. Write 
for free catalog. 


Tuveson Mfg. Co., Inc.,5*,ja™** 
721 Fourth Avenue North 
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MEASUREMENTS OF .22 LONG RIFLE CHAMBERS AND RIFLING 








Dimen- 


Chamber sions Length 


| 


- | ar 
Grooves Lands No. 


Width | Diameter Lands 





' 

} 

nutes “ae a ere | 
Width Diameter| 











Make Diameter | Diameter oO 
at Head jat Mouth| Chamber 
| of Case of Case 
Pistol No. 1......) <2280-1 --226 .640 
Rifle Nov 1... .2300 | .224 .640 
“No. 2... eee) 1220 . 700 
‘* Noe: 3... ee .226 .700 
Pe CMS a os 2330 | .228 re hs 
‘“* No. 5S........4 o2e800 .224 .700 
a .2310 | .224 .700 
ple: he Sele, 2280) .225 .650 
S: ORG O.b cs 2290 | ~226 .600 
SF UNOPS aocck . 2305 2255 | 2620 
= INO. Sass 2320 | .226 . 840 
“ Noi. =. . 2303 2755 1 StS 


Pistol No;.2.......] «2590 | <223 . 780 





Rifle No. 12........ 2900.) 227 .750 
ices (2 Pg. i ema e: 2290 | .220 .740 
S| Ose Bice .2300 | .224 .620 
* No. .135.. = ,2210 | 2-224 638 

Standard Shell 
to compare...... .224 224 oe 














| | | 

| 
.060 -2250 | 2055 POETS 6 
.087 .2235 | .087 216 4 
.090 Jge43 .025 2165 6 
.090 2230 | .025 .2170 6 
.080 . 2250 .030 2170 6 
095 .2240 | .020 .2180 6 
.095 2228-1) 0390 2475 6 
.075 .2240 | .035 .2180 6 
.092 32225 |. v@25 .2160 5 
.092 2234 | .025 2120 6 
085 52237.| .085 2255 4 
.090 2245 .080 .2180 4 
087 2235 | .030 .2150 6 
.075 .2210 | .040 .2170 6 
.075 .2210 | .040 .2170 6 
085 .2225 | .090 Be WR 4 
066 sZ227 .)\ O89 2215 6 

















Accuracy 100 Yards. 


Radius in inches 


No. Shots Mean Radius 
Rifle No. 7 2150 0.72 
* Mo. 4 2150 0.73 
~ “NO.. 3 2150 0.74 
"TS. S 1150 0.91 
** No: 45 50 0.43 


Close standardization of bores need have 
nothing to do with individuality of expres- 
sion in outside dimensions, stock design, 
sights, etc. There would need to be no 
limit of exterior decoration or finish. It 
would merely be that closer attention by 
all to certain specifications which mean 
greater uniformity of shooting of all am- 


munition in all rifles, pistols and revolvers. 
Standardization has helped nearly every 
industry in existence. In the shooting 
world it has eliminated a good many freak 
loads, is gradually weeding out obsolete 
calibers, poor designs, unwise ideas. To 
the extent to which it has and will gradu- 
ally improve accuracy, it will help you. 


Bolt Action vs. Pump and Lever 
By O. A. Wagner 


R. Cc. E. GILLHAM in a recent 

issue of Ovurpoor Lire strikes a 

keynote to which a great number of 
hunters can and would be anxious to sing. 
His processes of reasoning are in the main 
part sound and his conclusions good. It 
is quite true that for hunting the large 
game of America and more especially at 
the longer ranges, the more recent car- 
tridges are, because of their extremely flat 
trajectory, coupled with fine accuracy and 
high and well-sustained striking energy, 
the most desirable ammunition. It is also 
true that big game hunters want and at 
times urgently need rapid fire, also a type 
of rifle that can be operated from either 
shoulder, with equal ease and speed. These 
two named advantages the bolt action rifles 
do not possess, and those who are best ac- 
quainted with them no longer claim such 
advantages. It has been argued by some 
that the bolt action can be fired as rapidly 
as anyone can shoot accurately. With this 
argument I disagree, as such is not possible 
with any action except the automatic, as 
any time spent in operating the mechanism 
of a rifle must delay the next shot just that 
much. The claim of some that a rapid 
fire arm induces the shooter to shoot reck- 
lessly is not well sustained. The well- 


trained huntér should load as quickly as 
possible once he has fired, but use his next 
and succeeding shots as though it were the 
only shot at his command. Then if he is 
equipped with a rapid fire rifle, he is better 
prepared for emergencies where his life 
is in danger. What we want of a repeating 


rifle is that it shall prepare itself for an- 
other shot just as quickly as possible after 
the trigger is pulled for the preceding shot. 

The hunter ought to train himself to load 
his gun at shoulder as quickly as possible, 
even though he has no intention or expec- 
tation of firing quickly. From this point 
of view the lever and slide actions are the 
only real repeating rifles for the hunter, 
the bolt action being a sort of a compro- 
mise with the single shot type. Mr. Gill- 
ham raises the question as to the possibili- 
ties of designing slide actions strong 
enough for such cartridges as the .30-06. 
It is admitted that to date no such actions 
have been offered to the public. Those that 
have been made were for much lower pres- 
sure cartridges and were hardly strong 
enough to handle such cartridges as they 
were made for. 


HIS does not apply to .22 and .25 rim- 

fire types, but it is quite possible to make 
slide and lever actions strong enough for 
any cartridge. It would have been quite 
easy to have made the slide actions of the 
past fully as strong as the famous 1886 
and 1895 Winchester models which have 
proven themselves strong enough for the 
cartridges they were designed for. And 
this in spite of the fact that they were 
built in a day when little was known of 
the stronger steels of today and the dif- 
ferent methods of heat treatment by which 
the strength of steels is improved. 

This much could hardly be said of the 
old. slide actions. None of these state- 
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ments should be construed to mean that the 





said Winchester models were, as they are | 


made, strong enough for any modern car- | 


tridge that could be used in them, nor is 
this to say that they could not be rede- 
signed to have such strength. 

Slide actions could be built on the 
straight bull bolt system, employing bolts 
not unlike the Ross, or Mannlicher, or the 
Remington auto-loading types. In fact, the 

-called straight pull bolt actions are noth- 


ing more than slide actions, with the slide | 
handle misplaced and misshaped. It would | 


be possible to remodel a Ross rifle into a 
slide action, but the Ross bolt isn’t safe. 
However, my pump system would not em- 
ploy the rotary bolt-locking system. As 
far as accuracy is concerned, there is no 
doubt the properly built slide action would 
be as accurate as any if barrel and stock 
were built right, except for the loose fore- 
arm common to the slide action. This is 
a fault of the pump action I see no way 
of getting rid of. A loose forearm is not 
conducive to accuracy of holding on any 
rifle and especially those having heavy re- 
coil, so I think that a solid forearm is ab- 
solutely necessary to do real good shooting, 
and for this reason I claim that the lever 
action is the action for any hunting arm. 
The big ones need the lever action for 
rapid fire and solid holding, and the .22s 
ought to have it for practice, also the shot- 
guns. 


S THOSE in authority and responsible 
for the adopting of the Martini actions 

for the rifles with which to equip the 
American team to the International Matches 


this year have seen fit to do so for good | 
reasons, it has cleared all doubt from my | 


mind as to the possibility of making lever 
action repeaters that would be as accurate 
as any action built. The Martini has a 
two piece stock and the breech bolt is 
supported about 3 inches from the car- 
tridge head. This explodes the theory that 
close-up locking and a one piece stock are 
absolutely necessary to accurate shooting. 
. Close-up locking is of course very de- 
sirable .if it can be accomplished without 
weakening the head of the bolt. Some 
very accurate bolt action rifles have the 
fore end and barrel cover so hollowed out 
that the barrel is unsupported by it and 
such is known as a floating barrel. While 
such a stock looks like a one piece stock, 
and is a one piece stock because it is in 
one piece, it really is in effect the same as 
a two piece stock because it is fastened 
only to the receiver with the customary 
two screws and can have no advantage 
over a well-attached two piece butt stock, 
meaning of course the butt stock of a two 


piece arrangement. The breech block of | 1 2 c : I 
& | and this book is a record on his adventures while capturing the photographs, together with 77 


| most extraordinary illustrations. 311 pages; $9.25 postpaid. OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, 


the Savage M. 99 lever action presents the 
same proposition when closed and locked 
as does the Martini bolt, and I am confi- 
dent that the Savage M. 99 could be re- 
designed to be as accurate as the Martini. 
But notice the Martini has full high side 
boards and top ejection. Whoever is go- 
ing to design the real successful lever or 
pump action must forget about the side 
ejection stuff, also all takedown features. 
Takedowns have helped greatly to lower 
the accuracy standards of pump and lever 
action rifles. It has been a curse to them, 
yet many sportsmen that have turned to 
the bolt action for a real accurate rifle will 
not want a takedown pump or slide ac- 
tion rifle on the side for easy transporta- 
tion, when long range accuracy is not nec- 
essary. The manufacturers of accurate 
ries should have foresight enough to ab- 
solutely refuse to make a takedown rifle 
of any sort at any price. 

Practically all of the .22 lever or slide 
action designs have been ruined by adding 
a takedown feature. Some writers have 
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“On trips like this 
Ialways bring my 
COLT .22 Automatic ”’ 


**¥T wasan old trapper who taught me how the 


sport of hunting, camping, hiking or tour- 
ing could be doubled with this small-bore, 
ten-shot Colt Automatic Pistol. 

“It is appropriately named the ‘Woodsman’ model. 
Chambered for the economical .22 Long Rifle car- 
tridge, it also satisfactorily handles the new 200-yard 


ammunition. 

“I’ve never seen a more accurate, well-balanced —Cokt’s Service Department will 
target Arm. There are several world records to its help solve shooting problems; 
credit. suggest the Arm best suited to 

“Like all Colt Revolvers and Automatic Pistols, your needs; assist you in form- 


this ‘Woodsman’ is forged from selected steels, ac- ing or joining a Revolver Club. 
curately machined, hand finished, fitted and as- Colt’s new Catalog No. 43 is 
sembled, then targeted by an expert. Each Colt the most complete Fire Arms 
‘Woodsman’ successfully passes 187 visual and gauge Manual ever issued. Write for 
inspections. it. 

“Hammer and slide have that Colt Safety Lock 
against accidental discharge. 

“A fine, safe, versatile fire arm—and a beauty, 
too—made for the sportsman who takes pride in the 
appearance as well as the efficiency of his equip- 


ment.” 
COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 


SMALL ARMS DIVISION 
HARTFORD, CONN., U.S.A. 
Phil. B. Bekeart Co., Pacific Coast Representative, 717 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


. <The ARM OF LAW and ORDER 















STALKING BIG GAME WITH A CAMERA IN AFRICA-—By Marius Maxwell. The author 
spent many months in Africa for the purpose of photographing animals in their native haunts, 


Denver, Colorado. 












Dear Bill: 
Jim’s tickled to death 
with the gun. Folds up like a jackknife. 
Goes into a dress suit case, in a bag or anywhere. No parts to 
lose. Snaps into shooting position like a lock. The handy 


H. & R. “FOLDING” SINGLE GUN 


410-12 m/m, for 2% in. shells. 22’ Steel Barrel. Stock, fine black walnut; flexible 

hard rubber butt plate. Weight, about 4 Ibs. Also takes 43 W.C.F., 44 X. L.and 

44 Game Getter Shot Cartridges, and 410 and 44 Game Getter with round ball. 
Jim’s telling all his friends aboutit. Great onbirdsand small game. Every boy 
ought to have one. If you send H. & R. your dealer’ s name and the names and ad- 
dresses of five who want a handy folding gun, they will send you a book of Fifty 
Prize Hunting Stories that tell of great shooting all over the world, and is also a 
catalog. If your dealer cannot supply you, the gun will be shipped postpaid upon 
receipt of $12.00. Yours sincerely, 
P.S. Get it at once. Address The Old Sport 

HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO., Dept.‘4, Worcester, Mass. 
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NOSKE’S 


LATEST 
RIFLE TELESCOPES 
Have Internal Elevation and Windage 
Are made in 24%X and 4X 


With plain screw adjustments for 
fixed positions 


And with Finest Micrometer settings, 
positive locking device, all enclosed, 
moisture and fool-proof 


A SCOPE FOR EVERY RIFLE 
REQUIREMENT AND 
POCKET BOOK 


Instrument and mount as low as 
$42.00 


R. NOSKE 


SAN CARLOS CALIFORNIA 























HOBART SHELL CASE 


Holds 200 shells in original cartons. Posi- 
tively watertight. Tray holds cleaning rod, oil, 
pliers, rags, etc. Fitted with Corbin hasp lock. 
Handle recessed in top. If your dealer can’t 
supply you, write for catalog. 


Price $5.50 Smaller Size $3.75 


HOBART METAL MANUFACTURING CO. 
806-16th Ave. S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 








CHAS. DALY GUN 


$50 Cash — Balance Monthly 


“SUPERIOR Quality” No. 100:—12-16- 
20 Ga. This model has all the attrac- 
tive qualities of the higher grade guns, 
but sold at a price that has won in- 
stant approval. Chas. Daly workman- 
ship, materials, durability, balance and 
shooting quality. Krupp’s best fluid 
steel barrels; A. D. system action 
(Daly pattern); handsomely 
checkered stock; high-class $150 
graved action 

Our “One-third Cash-Time Payment 
Plan” brings these guns within the 
reach of every sportsman. 


Double and 3 Barrel $150 to $650 


Over-Under 
Trap Guns’ $250 to $550 


Guns made to order, without extra charge. Liberal allow- 
ance for your old gun—Send TODAY for appraisal 


Ask for new Illustrated Catalog 


CHAS. DALY, Inc. 


88 Chambers St. 





New York 
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stated that the ideal lever action rifle 
would never be, but I am at a loss to un- 
derstand whether they meant that better 
ones than we now have are impossible or 
whether the steam roller was waiting to 
flatten out the aspirations of lever action 
inventors. Of course, the expense of per- 
fecting a new rifle and tooling up to man- 
ufacture same is very great, but even this 
has not deterred several makers from 
bringing out several models of high power 
automatic rifles which have never as yet 
been so very popular. They have also 
brought out new bolt action models galore, 
in spite of the fact that they had to com- 
pete with all of the foreign makers and 
several smaller firms in the United States 
that build handmade bolt action rifles, and 
the Ordnance Department as well. 

My opinion of the whole matter is that 
the present popularity of the bolt action 
rifles is a talked-up one rather than one 
built solely of performances like the pop- 
ularity of the old Winchester models were. 
I am speaking of repeating rifles as repeat- 
ing rifles. The bolt action popularity is 
more on the order of a fad. People are 
great faddists these days. Many fellows 
want a high power bolt action because the 
rest have ’em, though they have no use for 
such power. Fads are like soap bubbles 
and must burst in due time, and I think 


| this bolt action fad will burst as surely as 


many bolt action rifles have burst. The 
U. S. Government is likely to adopt an 
automatic rifle in the near future, then the 
fad is likely to gently shift to the auto- 
matic. This all is not disputing that the 
bolt action might have a sphere of useful- 
ness that the writer claims no knowledge 
of, but is intended as a discussion of purely 
hunting rifles. When this fad passes, as 
pass it will, hunters will awake to the fact 
that whatever the bolt action is adapted 
for, it is not the best action for the hunter. 
So let’s be yelling for better lever and 
slide actions for those that want them. 


Captain Hardy and Carver 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—With refer- 
ence to an article in your August 
number, page 78, “Thorp on Carver.” 

Refer to the last paragraph of Mr. 
Thorp’s article, “Carver beat the best 
shots of all the world, they using the 
shotgun against his rifle at flying ob- 
jects. Every other man who ever shot 
a rifle at flying objects besides Carver 
used shot shells.” 

This statement covers a lot of territory 
and as it applies to every other man who 
has ever shot a rifle at flying targets, I 
rise to remark that both Mr. Topperwien 
and myself have made official records be- 
fore judges making affidavit, in which 
we used .22 caliber rifles and solid ball 
cartridges. As I recall, Mr. Topper- 
shot at 75,000 2%4-inch targets 
(wooden blocks) thrown into the air, 
missing only nine, using .22 caliber 
rifles (automatic) and solid ball car- 
tridges. In 1908, at Lincoln, Nebr., I 
made 13,166 hits on 2%4-inch blocks thrown 
into the air, without a miss, using but one 
.22 caliber repeating rifle shooting the 
regulation Peters semismokeless ball car- 
tridge and not cleaning the rifle throughout 
the test, which was left in the hands of 


| the judges each night after the day’s shoot- 


ing was over. 

As.a matter of information, I might add 
that the feat of shooting at, say, 10,000 
targets in a day requires a great physique 
and resolves itself into an endurance test, 
but the feat of hitting, without a miss, 
several thousand targets is even a greater 


| strain because of the fact that you can- 


not miss, to accomplish your purpose. 


Calif. A. H. Harpy. 








RifleéPistol Queries 


answered hy 


Col. Townsend Whelen 


Questions answered by mail, only a small per- 
centage being published. Write separate letter on 
(1) Rifles and Pistols and (2) on Shotguns. Data 
contained in catalogs readily obtainable gratis from 
manufacturers are not furnished; consult catalogs 
first. Enclose 2-cent stamp for reply. 


Binoculars 

Editor:—I am one of the ‘regular subscribers 
to yeur paper and I would be very thankful to 
you if you would advise me on choice of binocu- 
lars. I have 8-power binoculars which I have 
used this season hunting deer in somewhat 
brushy country but it never brought out the game 
heads plain enough. Would you advise me to 
get one of 12 or 16-power for hunting purposes? 

I was told if I got one of such high power [ 
would have to make pupillary adjustment every 
time I wished to see game at different distances 
from me. 

With the present binoculars all I have to do is 
to adjust them for my eyes and look closely or 
far without any more adjustment.—Walter Wan- 
zura, Tex. 

Answer :—Considering all the qualities of binoc- 
ulars, the 8-power binoculars are about the best 
you can obtain, because they are the highest 
power with which you can obtain the necessary 
optical qualities without heavy expense and with- 
out the glasses being extremely heavy and bulky. 
In order to obtain good light-gathering qualities 
and good resolving power or definition in a pair 
of binoculars, it is necessary that the object lens 
be large in diameter. The diameter of the object 
lens in millimeters should be at least three times 
the power of the telescope; in other words, with 
an 8-power glass the diameter of the object lens 
should be at least 24 mm. and it had better be 
about 30 mm. in diameter. The light and defini- 
tion obtained from an 8-power glass with 30 mm. 
objective and the ability to see clearly at long 
range with it, is much greater than the same 
quality would be in a 10-power glass with a very 
small relative object lens. To obtain the same 
optical qualities in a 12 or 16-power glass which 
you would obtain in an 8-power 30 mm. glass 
you would have to pay about $125 and it would 
weigh about 3 pounds. It is not so that 
high-power glasses have to have pupillary adjust- 
ment made every time the distance changes. 
With any glass the pupillary distance is made 
only once to agree with the distance between the 
pupils of your eyes, but it is true in a high-power 
glass you have to change the focus oftener when 
you change from one distance to another; in 
other words, a low-power glass has a more uni- 
versal focus. If you focus an 8-power glass in, 
we will say 300-yard range, it will be in perfect 
focus from about 100 yards to infinity, but for 
use at 50 yards you would probably have to re- 
focus it. In refocusing always rack the eyepiece 
out beyond focus and then start and move it in 
and stop as soon as the vision is clear; that is, 
have your glass adjusted on the long side of the 
correct focus. This will eliminate eye strain. 

Considering everything, the best pair of glasses 
I know of for general purpose and for such work 
as hunting mountain sheep, where you have to 
have a light and compact glass and at the same 
time one which you can judge heads with at 
long range, is a new glass which is just being 
put out by Hensoldt. It is, I believe, going to 
be called the 8-power 30 mm. Sporter. It has a 
30 mm. objective. The agents are Swift & An- 
derson, 93 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. It is 
a glass which has superb light-gathering quali 
ties and definition and it is small, compact and 
light, and, moreover, the agents can send you 
instructions by which you can with a screwdriver 
dismount the glass by hand and clean the prisms 
and put them back in perfect adjustment should 
you at any time have the glass fall into water, 
etc. This feature is a decided advantage with 
Hensoldt glasses.—T. W. 


Shooting Nomenclature 


Editor:—Will you kindly, either through your 
columns or by letter, give a short explanation 
of the meaning of caliber of rifles and bore of 
shotguns? In other words, exactly what does 
.30-06, .475 or 12 gauge mean? This of course 
seems a very academic question but I believe 
many who have used guns for years would be 
interested in your explanation. I enclose stamped 
envelope for reply and might add that I am a 
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subscriber to your magazine.—F. H. Cookinham, 


Answer:— .... . Now in regard to bore and 
caliber nomenclature, in American rifle and pistol 
artridges the first two, or the first three, num- 
bers denote the diameter of the bore in hun- 
dredths or thousandths of an inch. In shotguns 
the gauge numbers down to 28 gauge denote 
roughly the number of round lead balls of that 
gauge to the pound. The remainder of car- 
tridge nomenclature follows no set rule, and to 
nderstand it one simply has to procure the 
rifle, shotgun, and cartridge catalogs of the 
Winchester Repeating Arms Co., New Haven, 
Conn., and the Remington Arms Co., Ilion, N. 

which can be had for 10 cents in stamps 
each. Next the beginner should send 50 cents 
to the Lyman Gun Sight Corporation, Middle- 
field, Conn., for a copy of the Ideal Handbook, 
and should also send 20 cents in coin (not 
stamps) to the Superintendent of Public Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C., for copies of Training Regulations No. 
150-5 on Rifle Marksmanship, and T. R. 150-20 
con Pistol Marksmanship. 

You will notice that all this, which will give 
him the basic start, costs less than a dollar. 
Until a man gets and studies these books and 
rculars practically all he writes me and all I 
write him is wasted effort. And all the money 
he spends on arms and ammunition and all the 
time he spends in practice is usually absolutely 
asted. But when a man has done this and 
then writes to me I absolutely go the limit with 
vetting him exactly the information he wants. 
And moreover I always give him the exact truth 
and thus unfortunately my most interesting let- 
ters cannot be published, because they do not 
agree at all with the wide publicity given by 
advertising matter. If a correspondent wants the 
truth let him first inform himself basically, and 
then write to me for a candid opinion, not tied 


down te any make, caliber, or type of weapon, | 


nd he will get it in no uncertain terms.—T7. W. 


Reducing Weight of Winchester 

Editor: —Will you be so kind as to answer the 
following question? I have a Winchester, Model 
52, .22 caliber bolt action rifle which, as you know, 
weighs about 834 pounds. I find the gun a little 
heavy for all-around shooting and would like to 
cut down some of its weight. 

Would it be practical to cut 3 inches off the 
barrel, making it 25 inches instead of 28 inches, 
and algo taper the barrel a little more and shave 
a little off of the stock and forearm? If this 
an, in your judgment, be done without impairing 
the shooting qualities of the rifle, will you kindly 
tell me where I can have such a job done? 

Would like the gun to weigh about 7 pounds. 

Louis F. Walton, N. Y. 


Answer:—It will do no harm at all to lighten 
the stock of your Winchester Model 52 rifle, or 
to cut the barrel off shorter if it is properly done. 
t may be cut off even as short as 20 inches, with- 
cut any practical decrease in velocity or accuracy. 
Of course, a shorter barrel means a shorter dis- 
tance between sights, and any little error in aim- 
ng will cause more of an off shot than were the 

stance between sights greater. 


But you should not turn down or taper the | 


rrel at all. This releases strains in the metal 











and the barrel almost invariably bends and may | 


ome very inaccurate.—T. W 


.50-70 Single Shot Springfield 


Editor:—Having recently acquired a_ .50-70 | 


single shot Springfield, am writing to you to 
learn something of its history. It bears the date 
1863 and is stamped U. S. Ramrod indicates 
was once a muzzle loader. Is that true and 
as it used in the Civil War as a breech loader? 
it older than then .45-70? Thank you.—Lee 
Deem, Mont. 


Answer:—Shortly after the close of the Civil 
War, the enormous number of muzzle loading 
arms on hand was too valuable to be discarded 
mmediately, so the Government invited inventors 
to submit designs for converting them to breech 
aders. The design submitted by Erskine S. 
\llin, Master Armorer at Springfield Armory, 
vas selected. This was the forerunner of the 
famous .45-70 single shot Springfield rifle. Many 
thousands of these Civil War rifles were thus 
onverted into hreech loaders, the change usually 
onsisting of adding a new .50-70 caliber barrel 
nd breech block in place of the old .58 caliber 
muzzle loading barrel. The stock and lock of the 
Criginal rifle were retained. The first of these 
Springfield-Allin models to be made entirely new 
vas the .45-70 Springfield rifle and carbine of the 
Model of 1873. This Model 1873 was the first 
45-70 rifle—T. W. 
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NATION-WIDE POPULARITY 















































Fine Materials and Workmanship, Advanced Designs, Exclusive 
Features, Accuracy, Enduring Service and Moderate Prices: 
A combination that accounts for the exceptional popularity 
of Iver Johnson Shot Guns. 


Single Guns ~=SINGLE AND DOUBLE BARREL __ Double Guns 
— au $27.50 
0 


t 
$20.00 TRAP MODELS IN BOTH $55.00 


All popular gauges and various barrel lengths 


Send for Firearms Catalog describing the full line including the 
celebrated “‘Hammer the Hammer’’ Revolvers and our latest 
achievement, a wonderful .22 Caliber Bolt Action Safety Rifle. 


Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works 
266 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
151 Chambers Street 108 W. Lake Street 717 Market Street 





































RIFLE TELESCOPES—SPECIALS 


Model 30 Remington Express 
bolt action 












4 
WF 
, / Furnished in .25, .30, .30-06 and .35 calibers, mounted with Zeiss 
Zeilklein telescope sight and western mounts, at EXTRA SPECIAL PRICE OF $79. 

Model 54 Winchester, .30-06 caliber, bolt action, fitted with Zeiss Zeilklein tele- 
scope sight and western mounts at EXTRA SPECIAL PRICE of $79. 

Model 52 Winchester, .22 caliber, fitted with Zeiss Zeilklein telescope sight and 
western mounts at special price of $71. 

Model 99G Savage, mounted with Zeiss Zeilklein telescope sight and western 
mounts, in .22 h, p., .250-3000, .300 calibers at EXTRA SPECIAL PRICE OF $79 

Model 99F Savage, mounted with Zeiss Zeilklein telescope sight and western 
mounts in .22 h. p., .250-3000, .300 calibers at special of $75. 

Model 99E Savage, mounted with Zeiss Zeilklein telescope sight and western 
mounts in .22 h. p., .250-3000, .300 calibers at Extra Special Price of $69. 

Model 99K Savage, mounted with Zeiss Zeilklein telescope sight and western 
mounts in .22 h. p., .80-30, .250-3000 and .300 calibers, at EXTRA SPECIAL PRICE 
OF $105. 

The Western Patent Telescope Mount has solved the problem of a practical, light 
weight, rigid scope mount, having no springs or projections and a truly smooth out- 
line. It is the most practical mount made for all hunting conditions and saddle scab- 
bard use. The telescope can be removed from the rifle in about ten seconds, and can 
absolutely be relied upon to set at its original position when replaced. The mount is 
so constructed that the scope can be transferred from one gun to another without 
changing the windage adjustment in the least. This mount has been used successfully 
by big game hunters and trappers and is highly recommended by noted arms experts. 
It is absolutely guaranteed to -give complete satisfaction. 


ESTABLISHED 1878 


Send for our complete fishing tackle and gun cut price catalog mailed free on request. 


MAX COOK 1653 LARIMER STREET DENVER, COLO. 
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increase 
accuracy 


You have a pleasant surprise 
awaiting you if you put Lyman 
Sights on your gun. At once 
you will notice a remarkable in- 
crease in accuracy—as much as 
70% increase with some guns— 





made possible by lengthening 
the distance between front and 
factory rear sights. The Lyman 
method places the rear sight 
close to the eye, provides the 
correct size peep to give full 
view of target and offers suitable 
front sight beads that show 
strongly against object aimed at. 
You can get them for practically 
every gun made. 


See your dealer 
today or write us 






No. 17 
Front Sight, 
with 7 
different 
inserts. 
$2.50 





No. 2A Rear Sight 
with removable disc 
and thumb lock. Easy to bring 

$5.00 second shot 
into bullseye 


| 


Send 10c for new Lyman Catalog No. 17 


The Lyman Gun Sight Corporation 
85 West St., Middlefield, Conn., U.S. A. 


ALPINE “A” 








8x27 
Compare this with others before purchasing. 


This is a new, small, light weight binoc- 
ular with large field of view and full stereo- 
scopic effect. 

PRICE $25.00 Postpaid 

if desired you can examine this glass 
at your Express Office before purchasing. 
Sold only on money back guarantee. 

We have Zeiss Prism Binoculars and 
Zeiss Rifle Sighting Telescopes. 


PAUL WEISS, Optician 
1620 Arapahoe Street Denver, Colo 
Established 33 years 
Importer— Manufacturer 
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New Manager for 
Waltonians 


FTER a careful review of various pos- 
sibilities, the national executive 
board of the Izaak Walton League of 
America, through its chairman, Wil- 
loughby Walling, announces the selec- 
tion of M. K. Reckord of Washington, 
D. C., as general manager of the league, 
to succeed the late Fred H. Doellner. 





M. K. Reckord, new general manager 
of the Izaak Walton League 


A college man, a graduate of the Law 
| School of the University of Maryland, 
Mr. Reckord is well schooled in public 
welfare work and adds wide and varied 
experience in solving practical problems 
in this field to his mastery of the facts. 
He comes to the Izaak Walton League 
from the national staff of the American 
Red Cross, where he served as national 
director of Disaster Relief Field Opera- 
tions. 


He became associated with the Red 


Cross early in 1920. His first assignment 
was to direct activities in the West 
Indies. He later was director of the First 


| Aid and Life Saving Service of the Red 
| Cross. 


In this connection, he gained 
much valuable knowledge of swimming, 
boating and allied water sports. This 
will stand him in good stead in serving 
the interests of the outdoor sports goods 
industry as well as the league. 


A Tragedy of the Wilds 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—I am going 

to tell you about the most interesting 
experience I ever had during my hunting 
career. One afternoon last fall while my 
guide and I were returning from a cari- 
bou hunt in the Cassiar Mountains of 
British Columbia I noticed a cow caribou 
running like mad on an open hillside 
about 400 yards away from us. A few 
minutes later this caribou ran by. us, 
within 30 yards, and I noticed that it had 
blood on its horns and blood on its 
muzzle, and was breathing very hard 


as if it had blood in its throat. I asked 
the guide what the trouble might be with 
it, and he said “maybe wolf.” We got off 
our horses and watched the back track 
of this caribou where I had first seen 
it for about ten minutes, but saw nothing. 
Just after we had mounted our horses to 
go on, my guide yelled “Wolf!” at me 
and I looked up on the hillside where | 
had first seen the caribou, and saw a big 
black wolf running along with his nose 
on the track of the caribou. We jumped 
off our horses; I grabbed my gun, and 
we ran over to the track of the caribou 
where she had run past us. A minute or 
two after we got there the wolf appeared 
at the edge of some willow brush, about 
30 yards away from me. It stopped 
when it saw us in the open, but hesitated 
long enough before starting to get away 
to enable me to put a bullet just back of 
its shoulders. When we got to the woli 
we found blood on its teeth where it had 
had hold of the caribou. 


The wolf was a big female that meas- 
ured 7 feet from nose to tail tip, and was 
coal black. Evidently, the wolf was s» 
intent upon the trail of the wounded cari- 
bou that it had never noticed us at all un- 
til it almost ran into our arms. I was 
much interested in this near woods 
tragedy, and very much pleased to be 
able to put an end to the career of the 
killer. I probably saved hundreds of 
caribou by killing that wolf, because it 
was a female and undoubtedly would 
have had a good many pups in the future 
if I had not killed it. 

D. S. Hopxrns. 


Pa. 

Note.—Accounts of such interesting and in- 
structive incidents as the above are more than 
appreciated by the editors of Ourpoor Lire. The 
value of such a letter—considered as well from 
the standpoint of brevity as informational merit— 
can hardly be computed. Having had a similar 
experience while hunting in Colorado many years 
ago, I have no hesitancy in advancing the thought 
that the wolf in question attacked the caribou 
at the mouth. In the case of the incident men- 
tioned: Hearing the sound of the dogs, we 
quickly sped our horses in that direction and soon 
came onto a pack of four large dogs baying a 
cow. We arrived at the spot in time to see them, 
one or two at a time, then alternating, plunge 
at her muzzle, nip, and then tear away. When 
we had chased off the dogs (who slunk entirely 
beyond sight, for keeps, at our approach) we 
noticed the poor brute was in a deplorable con- 
dition. Her entire muzzle, and the end of her 
tongue were torn almost to shreds by the dogs’ 
teeth. Feeling that she would never be able to 
browse thereafter—if, indeed, eat at all—we in- 
formed the ranchman on whose range we found 
her, so that she might be converted into beef as 
soon thereafter as possible. We left the fate 
of the dogs to said ranchman, who assured us 
that they would each get the “‘extreme penalty.” 
—JjJ. A. M. 


An Interstate Fishing 
License 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—Last week | 

had my cousin visiting me from a 
near-by state. We are located near a 
lake where there is some fishing. 

On inquiry we found he would have 
to pay over $5 for a license for perhaps 
two hours of time spent in trying to 
catch a fish or two. Now it seems to 
me that there could be an _ interstate 
license permitting those who are taking 
a motor trip to fish in all states, the 


































catch of course being limited to the use 
of the party for food. For instance, if a 
2-pound fish be caught, that should suf- 
fice for two people, and so on. Some 
people are fish hogs, I know, and there 
are always lawbreakers. But, honest 
to goodness, I can’t see why when most 
of the waters fished in are under Gov- 
ernment control, why an interstate li- 
cense could not be arranged. What do 
you think? Why can’t my fishing license 
of New York state read New York and 
interstate, so it could be used in Ohio, 
California or Michigan, or any other 
state? Think it over and maybe it 
would be a question worth the trouble 
of trying to get such a license. 
N.. ¥. A. C. Bostwick. 


Erratum 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—Referring to 

“Test Yourself” questions in the April 
issue, kindly be advised that the answer 
given to question thirteen is incorrect. The 
smallest game bird for which there is an 
open season in this country is not the 
Wilson snipe. There is an open season 
for black, yellow, sora and Virginia rails, 
all of which are smaller than the Wilson 
snipe both in measurement and weight. If 
this is not correct, please let me hear 
from you. H. R. Orter. 


Editor’s Note:—Mr. Otter is entirely co-rect 
in his statement that the black rail, yellow rail, 
sora rail, and Virginia rail are all smaller than 
the Wilson snipe. The clapper rail and king 
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“‘There’s no excuse 
for a rusty gun” 


Standard for clean 
guns for 25 years 




























for GUNS 


| ULL moose through the morning mist! Blackducks 

setting their wings! Buck deer pounding the runway 
or bighorn topping the skyline. Brant, geese, bluebills 
or bobwhites. Bears, bobcats or bunnies. Uplands or 
lowlands—it’s the hits that count! 

Keep your gun's bore clean, rust-free and shooting 
right with Hoppe’s famous Solvent No. 9. You need it, 
regardless of ammunition used 

Also, keep the working parts smooth-acting and wear- 
free with Hoppe’s Lubricating Oil. For all swabbing, 








rail of course are larger. 








Answers to ‘*‘TEST YOURSELF”’ 


Questions on page 36 
1. Ptarmigan. 
| 2. No. He leaves it to the female 
entirely. 
3. He works at it almost as much as the 
female. 
4. The favorite food of the beaver is 
aspen or popple. Very occasionally young 
| beaver will strip off a few shreds*of pine 
bark but almost exclusively they feed on 
| ‘‘forest weeds.”’ 


particularly the bore, when guns are put away use Hoppe’s 
Gun Grease. 
















Gi. eanins Separately, for small change. Or all together in handy 
stamps for Sample Bottle of Hoppe’s Gun Cleaning Pack, price $1.00. At your dealer’s, 
No. 9; 15c for Trial Can or write to us, 

of Hoppe's Oil. Frank A. Hoppe, Inc., 2315 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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5. It is a popular legend that he does. } 


Actually he carries most of it between his 
front paws. 

6. Yes. Usually they are scared into the | 
water when they do. 

7. They will swim the first day if they 
have to. 

8. The moose cow seeks the stream or 
lake edge; the doe seeks high ground. 

9. They do not. Each will breed with 
dogs but they will not cross-breed. If they 
would there would have been a conglom- 
erate mess of mon grels allover our Western 
plains during buffalo days; but they always 
remained distinct, wolf and coyote. 
| 10. They leave in a straight line; come | 

back in a circuitous manner. 

11. Hamstring; then throat. 

12. As many as a dozen in one band. | 
Usually these are the yearlings and current 
year’s cubs with the parents. 

| 13. Yes. 


14. The ‘‘educated renegade’’ will not. 
Young wolves will unless their elders herd | 
them away. A female wolf will at denning | 
time if her mate has been killed but then | 
only if no man scent is present. 


15. Timber line is the last frontier of | 
trees near the tops of high mountains. 
It occurs at more than 12,000 feet elevation | 
in New Mexico; is found at 10,000 eleva- | 
tion in Montana, as low as 7,000 feet in | 
| northern New England, and sea level in | 
the Arctic. 

16. Yellow pines have three or less 
| needles in a bundle; white pines have five 
or more. 


17. Douglas fir. 
| 18. Jack pine. 


} 
| 


19. Usually applied to young trees of the 
Western yellow pine. 


20. General shape and needles. Fir 

| needles tend tobe borne in tworanks along 

| either side of the twigs; spruce tend to be 

| borne all around the twig. Spruce needles 

| have tiny sheaths around the base of each 
needle; firs have no such papery sheath. 
















































Gun Cases 


































EY certainly are the finest | 

gun cases I have ever seen! 
writes New York hunter. ‘Just 
got 4RED HEAD Cases a few HH] 
days ago. They all fit perboetly 
and I am well pleased with them." Hii] 








No finer gun cases are made i] 
than the RED HEAD BRAND Hill 
All popular styles to fit all makes | 

| 





and models of guns. Include 

complete line of cases formerly 
made by the Geo. D. Lamb Co. 
Made by expert case makers. 
Guaranteed to fit and give com- 
plete satisfaction. Sold by lead- | 
ing dealers everywhere. 


Write today for free circular 
describing complete line of 
Rep HEAD BRAND Hunting 
Clothes, Gun Cases, and Can- 
vas and Leather Equipment. 


| 
ALWARD-ANDERSON- 

















SOUTHARD CO. 
925-29 West Chicago Ave. 
Chicago, U.S. A. 
































WINCHESTER 
Repeating Shot Gun 


12 gauge; 6 shot, famous Model ‘‘97"’; carbine style; a popular repeating shotgun, 
especially good in the brush. Slightly used, but guaranteed in perfect condition. 
FREE Leather nd, heavy canvas cover (worth $3) included in our special price=-$21.95 


Sporting Goods Catalog‘L” HUDSON SPTG. GDS. CO. L-52 Warren St. NEW YORK 
























CHARLIE 
BAKER, 

A State Game 
Warden in the 
Middle West, 
says “‘I have 
known guns since I was old enough 
to handle guns and my No. 4 ejector 
20 gauge Ithaca is a wonderful gun.” 

“Ithaca Lock Speed Will Improve 

Your Shooting” 
Mail the coupon below: 

Ithaca Gun Co., Box 10, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Please mail me the large Ithaca Gun catalog 
illustrated in color. 





Name —— 
Address 




















YOUR GUN IS AN 
INVESTMENT 


Protect it against lead fouling and 
retain indefinitely that accuracy 
you enjoy in a new gun. 

Hooker's Shotgun Scrubber 
not only prevents but removes LEAD FOULING 


$1.25 
Postpaid 
Fits any 
Standard 
Rod 
(Pats. Pen.) 
The flexible shell adaptsitself to variance in 
bore—and retention grooves positively retain 
the patch at all times. 
a pete pee ae PATCHES 
with the an 
prevent LEAD FOULING 20C Box 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Order by Gauge From Your Dealer or 


THE HOOKER MFG. CO. MaBTECRo, 


“< Hooker’s Flexifold Pocket 
Cleaners for Rifle or Pistol are 
ideal for use in field or home. 
$1.25 Postpaid. (State calibre.) 














“Brilliant Search Light” 





Hunters’ Choice for 30 Years. Amazing 
power, shines wherever you look, 600 foot 


range. For Hunting, Trapping, Camp- 
ing, ete. Price $9.75, postage paid. C. 
O. D. if you wish. Send for free Catalog. 
Brilliant Search Light Mfg. Co- 
508 S. Dearborn St. Dept.4 Chicago, Ill. 
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| Shop Talk 


With Harry McGuire 


VERY month we send several thou- 

sand questionnaires to readers, listing 
| the front-section features in the current 
| issue of Ovutpoor Lire, and asking the 
readers to return the questionnaire after 
checking the three stories they liked best 
and crossing out the one feature they 
| liked least. The returns are tabulated, 
and we get a pretty clear picture of what 
our readers like best, and what they don’t 
| like about each issue. Now P. K. WHIP- 
PLE, Circulation Manager, and I usu- 
| ally have a rip-tearing guessing match 
over what features are going to win—and 
| if you think it’s a cinch to pick the win- 
ners in advance, just try it a few times. 
| Whipple and I write down our advance 
calculations independent of one another, 
| then we compare notes and bet a lunch 
on our major differences. Sometimes we 
agree almost all the way down the line— 
| and then, lo and behold! along come the 
| readers and knock all our prophecies into 
| a cocked hat by agreeing with neither 
of us. In such cases I suppose Whipple 
and I owe our readers a lunch. 
| I think that in Shop Talk I'll be a little 
confidential each month, and let you in 
on the feature which won the popularity 
contest for the second preceding issue. 
The winning feature of our August issue 
was the editorial, “Sabbath Hypocrisy,” 
conceived in indignation and penned in 
furore, by myself. This editorial has 
created a rather unusual stir, not the 
least of which consisted of fiery letters 
accusing me of opposing law, order and 
religion. Me, a regular church-goer and 
orthodox Christian, too! These were 
more than counterbalanced, however, by 
a deluge of letters commending our stand 
against Sunday blue laws. A few repre- 
sentative letters are printed on this page. 
Thousands of reprints of the editorial 
have been requested, and we have had 
to print a special four-page broadside 
to satisfy the demand. In this broad- 
side we urge that laws against hunt- 
ing and fishing on Sunday be repealed by 
the legislatures of states in which they 
exist. Readers wishing copies of this 
broadside can get them free by communi- 
casting with my office. @ @ @B O.L. 
WEBER of the Weber Lifelike Fly Co. 
has been bringing to light some deep and 
dark methods of a new kind of smuggler. 
He’s the fishing tackle smuggler, and he 
gets tackle (flies, lines and such small 
but expensive items) into the country 
without customs inspection by the simple 
expedient of putting the tackle in the in- 
ternational first-class mails. The mail 
goes through unopened. The trick is 
turned. But if Weber’s exposes succeed, 
it won’t be turned much longer. 
W. B. MERSHON reports that there are 
absolutely no passenger pigeons left. 
Periodically come reliable rumors that a 
pair of them have been seen. The latest 
such story we sent to Mr. Mershon, and 
he laid down the above ukase. Mr. 
Mershon says that very often rather well- 
informed outdoorsmen mistake Carolina 
doves for wild passenger pigeons. @ @ @ 
The Sheboygan (Wis.) Press, edited by 
C. E. BROUGHTON, has been publish- 
ing some first-rate editorials against a 
bill in the Wisconsin legislature which 
would keep the Horicon marsh from be- 
ing restored to its old status as a wild life 
refuge. I hope the sportsmen unite and 














make their voice heard. Again it’s just 
| the old story of blind commercial selfish- 


e @ G The 


| ness. story, “The 


Mythical Exploits of ‘Wild Bill’ Hickok 
and Buffalo Bill,’ which appears in this 
issue, is reprinted by courtesy of the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. Most of the 
material about HICKOK is taken from 
an issue of the Nebraska History Maga- 
sine in which one of the McCanles 
family’s oldest friends, GEO. W. HAN- 
SEN, produced a wealth of historical 
material to show that Hickok was noth- 
ing but a coward and a braggart, and that 
his widely-advertised “heroic” killings 
were neither as numerous nor as heroic 
as represented. No one interested in 
delving into the real truth of old Western 
history should miss owning a copy of 
Hansen’s booklet. His address is Fair- 
bury, Nebr. 


‘‘Sabbath Hypocrisy”’ 


Editorial Note: The Editors have received so 
many letters on the subject of the August 
editorial, ‘‘Sabbath Hypocrisy,’’ that they find 
it impossible to print even excerpts from any 
considerable number of them. We print below 
a few of the more typical letters. 


**‘Something That Will Be Felt”’ 


(DITOR Outdoor Life:—I just wanted 
to say that your editorial and car- 
toon in the front of the August issue of 
OutTpoor LIFE are not very pleasing to 
me. I have been a reader and. admirer 
of Ovtpoor Lire for years and have 
been a constant subscriber, but when 
your paper gets down to the low level of 
criticizing the laws on Sabbath observ- 
ance it has about run out of something to 
publish. 

I see about enough of those cheap car- 
toons on intolerance and_ prohibition, 
those characters with their high hats and 
long black coats, etc., in the daily news- 
papers to disgust me. When I turn to 
a sportsman’s magazine, I expect to find 
something pertaining to high-class 
sportsmanship and recreation in all lines 
of endeavor. 

It seems to me that six days out of a 
week ought to be enough for any red- 
blooded he-man to get enough of baseball, 
golf, fishing, and hunting to do him. 

I don’t have to give you my opinion 
regarding this subject when a man like 
Daniel Webster says, “The longer I live, 
the more highly do I estimate the im- 
portance of the proper observance of the 
Christian Sabbath.” Even a character 
like Voltaire says: “There is no hope 
of destroying the Christian religion so 
long as the Christian Sabbath is kept as 
a sacred day.” And Cardinal Gibbons, 
a man of a religion I do not admire, 
says: “Sabbath-keeping aids every vir- 
tue; Sabbath-breaking helps every vice.” 

But I haven’t any row to pick with you, 
I just want to say you will cheapen your 
good magazine and make it lose its popu- 
larity with many thousands of your 
worth-while subscribers. I am with you 
and always will be, in your fight against 
the anti-pistol and firearms legislation. 
but your editorial on “Sabbath Hypocrisy” 
is very, very small proceedings on the 
part of a first-class magazine, and if it’s 
not stopped, here is one red-blooded, law- 
abiding, American sportsman that will 
stop something in your circulation that 
will be felt. W. Van Parttiio. 


Ala. 


‘“‘Anti-This and Anti-That”’ 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—I certainly 
want to thank you for your editorial, 
“Sabbath Hypocrisy,” in the August issue, 
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as, believe me, such remarks are needed. | 


In every state it seems the anti-this 


and anti-that are working day and night, | 


while the great majority of the citizens 


are so busy making a living that they | 


seemingly haven't the slightest idea 
what's going on. Just as an illustration, 
it is amazing to see the ease with which 


| 


every sort of liquor violator “gets the | 
hook,” so to speak, whereas, if a real | 
criminal runs off with your property, it | 
is a most risky matter to have him ar- | 


rested, because it is very expensive to 
prosecute, and after an honest citizen 
does endeavor to help the Government in 
such matters, quite often the only thing 
he has to show for his efforts at coopera- 
tion is a damage suit from $1 to $50,000. 
It is, indeed, high time that more of 
us “rose in meetin’” and called the pub- 
lic’s attention to the gradual nullification 
of our constitution as being carried on. 
Meanwhile, we wave the flags, cheer 
ourselves hoarse and talk Fourth of July 
platitudes. JEss—E FRENCH, JR. 
Ind. 


‘‘Fair-Minded Enough”’ 
DITOR Outdoor Life :—Owing to be- 


ing quite overstocked in magazines, 
had intended to drop Ovutpoor LIFE, 
but the last edition was so good that it 
was impossible to resist the temptation 
to renew. That editorial on “Sabbath 
Hypocrisy” would win over any one fair- 
minded enough to be willing to give the 
other guy a break once in a while. 





More power to Harry McGuire and | 


Ovutpoor LIFE. Don CAMPBELL. 


Calif. 


‘*The Sabbath for Man” 
DITOR Outdoor Life:—Was 


much | 


pleased with the article by Harry Mc- | 


Guire, “Sabbath Hypocrisy.” We remem- 
ber what the good Lord said to the old 
Pharisees: “The Sabbath was made for 
man, and not man for the 
Hope you continue the good work. 
Colo. W. S. Otcortrt. 


‘Organized Bigotry”’ 

DITOR Outdoor Life:—Just read 
~ your editorial on “Sunday Hypoc- 
risy.” Think it most excellent and ap- 
propriate. If we had more editors that 


were bold enough to stand up and expose | 
the organized bigotry that is controlling | 


our legislation, the people might wake 
up and see where they are. 


N. M. T. E. PRes.Ley. 


‘‘Shake Hands’”’ 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—Here, shake 
hands, I'll be dad-gummed if you 
haven't told them something in this last 
editorial. 
an honest sportsman thinks spread out 
where the snooper and her associates 
can look at it. 
If I can be of any service in this neck 
of the woods, command me. 
N W. L. Brown. 


Allow Hunting Only on Sundays 

DITOR Outdoor Life:—Referring to 

“ your editorial in the August number 
ot Ovutpoor Lire, regarding “Sabbath 
Hynocrisy,” I should like to invite your 
attention to the laws of the territory of 
Hawaii, where I have just spent five de- 
lightful years. 

As there are no indigenous game birds 
in Hawaii, the sportsman and the legisla- 
ture have imported large quantities of 
game dove, California quail, and pheas- 
ant. 

It was found after a decade of experi- 


Sabbath.” | 


It does me good to see what | 
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...and this is 
why they 
shoot better! 


ROWNING automatic shotguns are 
made of the finest materials ob- 
tainable, in the world-famous Bel- 
zian factory where gunsmithing has reached 
a high art through generations of exper- 
ience. That’s why Browning workman- 
ship, precision and finish are unequalled. 
And the Browning was designed by the 
greatest firearms inventor of all time, John 
M. Browning, many of whose inventions 
are standard equipment in the U. S. Army. 

In the Browning you get such remark- 
able features as the original, built-in SHOCK 
ABSORBER which makes shooting a real 
pleasure. Learn all the facts about the 
Browning before you buy any shotgun. 
The coupon brings full details. 














NE TRATION 
Automatic Shotguns 


BROWNING ARMS CO., Ogden, Utah 
Founded 1870 by John M. Browning 














BROWNING ARMS CO., OGDEN, UTAH OLR-4 


Please send your illustrated catalog on Browning 


Automatic Shotguns. No obligations on my part. 
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The Gunning Season Is At Its Height! 


29.00 


FULTON GUN $ 


Built to Retail at 


Get Behind a 


There’s lots of game in the fields, uplands and 
marshes. You’re probably impatient to “‘get into it,”’ too. 


Get into it! 


Get a Fulton! 


Have a lot of fun and a 


healthful season of shooting. 
See your dealer’s stock of Fulton Guns. 
for our Booklet K-80. 


Or write 





HUNTER ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 


Fulton, N. Y. 
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The Lyman 5A Telescopic Sight 


Extremely accurate for Target and Range 
=> 





You can expect excellent resuits when 
5A Tele- 
The special lens formula 
gives brilliant illumination with sharp- 
ly defined image undistorted to edge 
of field. Universal focus from 200 yds. 


using a Lyman 


improved 


to infinity. 
ample adjustment in 


and elevation for 1000 yare 


for nearly 
including 


(or blocks) available 
rifles. Sight complete 
taps and drill], $44.00. 


5A Folder free on request 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
85 West St., Middlefield, Conn., U. S&S. A. 


Micrometer mount allows 
both windage 
range. 
Reticules easily interchangeable. Bases 
all 


two 


























Says J. E. Har- 

ker of Ohio 

who broke 

320 targets 

without a miss 

using a Lefever, 

“The more I 

shoot my Lefever 

he better I like 

it. Shooters who 

see this inexpensive 

Lefever smash targets 

into a puff of smoke look 

it over and remark what a won- 
derful gun my Lefever is.” 


Singles $16.00 and $35.00. 
Doubles $28.25. 
Catalogue Free. 
Quick deliveries. 





“Who Ever Saw A Broken Lefever’: 
Lefever Arms Co. Box 14 Ithaca, N. Y. 


MID-RANGE LOADS 


For Rifle, Pistol, Revolver 


Yes, they’re accurate and they save you 
money. Over 700 combinations of bullet 
and powder to choose from. Ideal Tools do 
the trick easily, quickly, cleanly. Used also 
for shotshell reloading. Write us 
quirements. 


311359 














your re- 






IDEAL Ho. 3 


wit! 
DOUBLE ADJUSTABLE 
CHAMBER 





109 grain 
ose bullet ter Ideal No. 3 Reloading mage for <p Cart- 
32-20. Fine for ——— of shesterseneth. 22 Sav., .25-20, 

“email game. 30, .32-20,5 , 36.00, 
Send 50c for Ideal endbeak by leading au- 
thorities on reloading. 


Complete line manufactured by 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 


85 West St., Middlefield, Conn., U. S. A. 


ZIP- ZIP 
SHOOTER 
NHOUSANDS of boys are made 
happy with this wonderful Zip- 
Zip shooter, scientifically and practic- 
elly made. If you like hunting and out- 

door sports, get a Zip-Zip shooter with 
plenty of pep and 
force. If your dealer 
happens not to have 
them, order from us. 
Zip-Zip shooter 35c or 
three tor $1.00: 
ae, coin or money 
orde 


AUTOM. ATIC. RUBBER co., 


HIGH-GRADE 
GUNS "OnStar GUNS 
ADAMY: 8% Barrel Guns; all ga. 
.30/30 under, $185 
ADAMY: Over-Under; all ga 
ce. $200 List 
4 _Over- Under (with ejector) 















Columbia, S. C 


pia $123.33 
«Spee. $133.33 
‘Spec. $166.66 


Spec. $195.00 
Combination Over- Under 


Shotgun and .30/30 Rifle 
der. List $185. “Spee. $123.33 
Any gun shipped C. O. D. on receipt of $10 deposit with 
privilege of examination. 


SLOANS SPTG. GDS. CO., 88 Chambers St., New York City 
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mentation, that the lazy and the loafer 
were killing off all the game, as the law 
provided that “no shooting on Sunday” 
would be enferced. The average busi- 
ness man who pays the taxes, and has 
to earn his living, was barred from hunt- 
ing. Three years ago’ the legislature of 
Hawaii passed a law making it unlawful 
to hunt or shoot on any days except on 
“Saturday, Sunday, and legal holidays.” 
The result has been that the game has 
increased enormously, the man who pays 
the taxes for the propagation of game 
gets the benefit of the protection, and 
everyone—except the irresponsible pot 
hunter and loafer—is happy. 

The enforcement by game wardens has 
to be strict, but it pays huge dividends in 
health and good hunting. 

Ohio. J. P. Barney. 


Satan Delighted 


DITOR Outdoor Life:— .... For a 
long time I sat with those two insult- 
ing pages before my eyes. Not another line 
did I read, nor have I read one since in 
that magazine. It has pained me sorely 
to think that my “pet” magazine should 
have fallen so low down as is indicated 
by those two pages. Never before in all 
my life have I read such utterly reckless 
paragraphs from an unrestrained pen as 
the result of a raging temper concerning 
the Sabbath question. Never before have 
I read such words of defiance hurled at 
the laws of God and the state. 
Unchristian readers who have no re- 
gard for the Lord’s day will, of course, 
want to “pat Harry McGuire on the 
hack.” Satan himself must also be high- 
ly delighted, for it is something that will 
encourage his cause. But for the Chris- 
tian people, many thousands of whom 
are, like myself, anglers, who have re- 
spect for God’s Word and day, those 
pages are a gross insult. 
Ys REv. ARTHUR REQUA, 


“Discontinue the Magazine’”’ 


DITOR Outdoor Life :—I wish to en- 

ter a strong protest against the edi- 
torial marked “Sabbath Hypocrisy.” 
Some of us have God-fearing fathers and 
mothers. I consider the article an insult 
to common sense. Please discontinue the 
magazine. ALLAN E. Herrick. 


‘*The Letter of the Law”’ 


DITOR Outdoor Life :—I stole a min- 

ute during the busy harvest season 
to read OvTpooR Lire. After reading 
your editorial, “Sabbath Hypocrisy, aay | 
must steal another minute to write you 
that I agree with your sentiments. It is 
in keeping with the trend of the times. 
Sunday is getting to be a day of rest 
and relaxation. We must consider the 
fact that what is rest for one person is 
work for another. Especially what is re- 
laxation for men of our age is not for 
a boy of seventeen. I can well remem- 
ber how my conscience bothered me as a 
boy when I hunted the Kansas creeks 
and lakes on Sunday for ducks. I was 
taught that it was wrong, but I worked 
like the dickens early and late through 
six days, and Sunday was my only day 
to hunt. So I went anyway and had some 
good clean sport that I look back on 
with pleasure. It is a curious fact that I 
became more tolerant of Sunday pleas- 
ures and sports from reading the Bible 
to prepare to teach a Sunday school class. 
The Bible teaches that the Sabbath was 
made for man and not man for the Sab- 
bath. Jesus was continually hampered 
by the scribes who were sticklers for the 
letter of the law and not big enough to 


catch the spirit and vision of what Jesus 
was trying to teach them. 

But I am not a preacher, so will go 
no further with this line of thought. I 
do like to hunt, and I want to be toler- 
ant of the fellow who wants to get his 
recreation in some other way. 

Kans. SAMUEL H. NIte. 


Along The Moose Horn Trail 


(Continued from page 12) 


trigger, and worked his gun, thinking 
that he was shooting all the time. 

I concentrated most of my practice on 
offhand shooting. After all, this is the 
most satisfactory for the sportsman in the 
field, and I noticed later on that invari- 
ably when I tried to take a rest, I missed 
or shot poorly. When I was relaxed, 
shooting offhand, I hit game much better. 
I am sure I would have had another 
beautiful big grizzly if I had shot offhand 
at him instead of from and behind, rest- 
ing on a big rock. Most of my gallery 
training was offhand shooting and rapid 
fire such as a fellow would do in the 
field. A quick aim, a steady pull and 
no long waits! Later, when George and I 
got among game, it was a lot of satisfac- 
tion to realize I had never even given my 
gun second thought. It was part of me, 
almost a living extension of my own 
arms. It is only by some sort of similar 
training that it can be made so. 


HEN as to endurance: I could see 
. that if I went up into those moun- 
tains soft and green I was going to take 


an awful beating. A lot of boys 
don’t get fit enough before they go 
out. They have been active as young- 
sters and think they can step right 
out of a desk chair into a pair of 
moccasins and run down a_ mountain 
slope. It can’t be done. Good wind, 


endurance and ability to cover ground 
are absolutely necessary. <A _ tired man 
can’t shoot as he should. Again, a 
winded man can’t shoot at all, with his 
heart pounding against his ribs, and his 
lungs heaving up and down for breath. 
Just try to hold the gun steady in that 
condition. I know, because I had tried it. 
so I went into training, just as if I were 
going to play in a football game. I took 
exercises, did a lot of horseback riding. 
some walking and a bit of running. It all 
counted. In big game shooting in the 
mountains you can often see the game, 
but try to get to it! Sometimes it is 
9) per cent hiking and climbing and 10 
per cent shooting after you get there. 

Then another little thing that counts is 
feet. “An army is just as good as its 
feet,” some general said. So is a good 
shooter. Comfortable, non-slipping foot- 
wear means more than even a rifle, some- 
times. In my opinion, the Alaskan rub- 
ber-soled shoepack with leather top has 
solved the problem of sportsman footwear. 
A fellow should surely make sure of his 
feet before he goes big game shooting. 
A bad or crippled foot is worse than a 
flat on an automobile, and is liable to do 
him out of his entire trip and fun. 

Next in order, I would put “eyes,” par- 
ticularly in mountain shooting, where you 
see the game at such long distances, and 
then spend most of the day getting there, 
with the game in sight the whole time. 
Good binoculars are absolutely necessary. 
George’s glasses were not too good, and 
there were times when I would have given 
as much as $200 for a good pair of 
glasses. It would have saved us hours of 
tortuous climbing, and might have located 
came for us which we could not find 
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Upon my return, I had some correspond- | yy 
the | 
on | 


ence with Col. Townsend Whelen, 
famous rifle and big game authority, 


that very subject. I told him that the 
conclusion of my experience was that 
two pairs of glasses were necessary. 


‘irst, a pair of binoculars with a rather 
wide field, and not so much magnifica- 
tion, for locating the game. Second, a 
air with high magnification that would 
ring the game “smack up,” so that you 
‘ould tell whether the trophy or head was 
-orth taking, and thus save precious time 
and the bodily energy of climbing all 
the way up there to see. 


“Af 


HE latter are practically worthless 
for locating game, because the field 


so restricted and the power of 
magnification so great that your hands 
can't hold them steady enough, and 


the constant jiggling strains and tires 
the eyes. Colonel Whelen agreed with 
me in his answering letter, saying 
small, collapsible telescopes were 
sometimes substituted for the second 
pair of glasses. No big game shooter in 
the mountains, however, will ever be- 
erudge packing the little extra weight of 
two such pairs of binoculars. Oh, the 
backaches they will save and the bigger 
heads of game they will bring! 

I regard comfortable sleep as another 
essential. I had never slept comfortably 
ina camp until this Alaskan trip, when 
I hit upon the Wood’s Arctic sleeping 
bag. I was never cold, never kicked out 
the ends, and it never let in cold from 
under the sides. No sportsman can hunt if 
he has not slept well. It is a matter of en- 
durance, and I have known men to wear 
down so by the end of their trip that they 
migne just as well have gone home, as 

ey were in no condition to continue the 
hal Old-fashioned blankets are out of 
it. They are too heavy both to carry and 
to sleep under. The weight tires the 
sleeper, they leak air and are not warm. 
Even the old-timers in Alaska have 
adopted the sleeping bag. They are ex- 
pensive, and up there men don’t buy 
things like that without a reason. Old- 
time blanket rolls with their horse blanket 
safety pins are disappearing. The mod- 
ern sleeping bag is certainly a godsend 
to the sportsman. 

Lastly, the matter of work. A lot of 
what people call “luck” is really work. 
George and I worked like a pair of dogs. 
We never laid off a day to laze around 
camp. We were always out from early 
morning until late at night. At first we 
carried light lunches, but later we cut out 
even these and hunted as long as there 
was daylight. It is the fellow who works 
who bags the game.. A friend of mine 
went on a shoot in British Columbia. 
Having gotten elk the hunters decided to 
lay off for a day in camp though they 

all wanted a grizzly. My friend decided 
he ‘d go out, which he did, and bagged a 
beattiful grizzly, only one hogsback from 
* np. The rest of them never got their 
t 


that 


ear. They said he was lucky, but I 
hink differently. You can’t get big 
game unless you work for it. You must 
put yourself in the way of running into it. 
A day’s lay-off is mighty tempting, but 
it might be just that day when— 


ET me repeat the seven little points 
found very important to any person 


going big game shooting: 1. Reading 
outdoor literature. 2. Good _ shooting. 
9. Endurance. 4. Feet. 5. Eyes and 


binoculars. 6. Sleep. 7. Work. 

Right there you have my own private 
formula for “luck!” It seems like only 
good common horse sense when you look 
at it seriously. I was taking a lot of time 
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HAT a thrill there is 

in bringing down a [3 
trophy like this! . . . And is 
what appreciation for the Be 
faithful Zeiss that helped 
to bag such a prize! 






Ask your dealer to show you one, 
or write for catalogue T-380. 
‘ 







» A CARL ZEISS, tne 
4 485 Fifth Ave., Ste Weak 
728So. HillSt., LosAngeles 
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KING “MODERN SIGHTS FOR MODERN ARMS” 


This new KING Peep Sight 
has Micrometered Elevator 
Adjustment of five one-thou- 
sandths (.005) of an inch for 
each “‘click,”’ or achange inel- 
evation of approximately 
inch for each hundred yards. 
No guess work with this sight. 
You know just how much you 
elevate it and what it means 
at any distance. The Stem is 
automatically locked when 
raised to shooting position and 
Elevator Sleeve is also automatically locked against accident- 
al change when in either upright or folded position. Auto- 
matically unlocks itself in “ half-cocked”’ position only. 


Call Bldg. 





SCREW-DRIVER-POINT , 





FULL BUCKHORN, SEM!I-BUCKHORN OR 
FLAT TOP, $1.76 

Disc, 
Double Elevator, with screw driver 
point. Absolutely the best model open 
sight ever produced. Made for all rifles 
and carbines. 

Catalog ‘‘O” and “Modern Sights for Modern Rifles’ FREE 


Eight Combination Reversible 


San Francisco, Calif. 
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W. STOKES KIRK *?75,j2,sir.to0 
THE HAWKINS RECOIL PAD 
post- 
paid 


$3.25 


Win the big event because they move the gun straight back. 
Write for circular, and ask your dealer for one. esk E. 


Sex Pa CUSHION PAD CORPORATION 











yt RAK ie , POCKET PRISM BINOCULARS 
$13 to $50 


3%, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8-power; 4 to 10 
ounces in weight. Used and new Zeiss, 
Mirakel, Busch and others forsale and 
wanted. We carry everything in new 
and used glasses from 2 to 24-power, 
$2 to $120. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


J.ALDEN LORING, BoxD, 182 
O-we-go,. Tioga Co. a N.Y 


VEST POCKET 
BINOCULARS 


1627 F-10 North 10th Street | 


Sioux Falls, S. D. | 




















JAMES L. CLARK 
STUDIOS, INC. 
Sculptor-Taxidermists 


An ostehlichment of 20 years’ gtending producing the finest 
work to be had in the mounting of game heads and trophies and 
the tonne, of fur skins. he largest and best equipped taxi- 
dermy studios in the world. Write for our new catalogue. 


705-715 Whitlock Ave., New York 

















All Guns 


and Ammunition 
wherever made 
Latest fully illustrated catalog quoting 
prices 25c in stamps. 













A.F.STOEGER. Inc. NEW YORK.N.Y. 
509 Fifth Avenue (at 42nd St.) 
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BRAND | 
NEW Zam 
German Luger (AR 
Automatics 
eS $6 £2.00 
9-Shot. SPECIAL 
30-CALIBER 

New Bergmann Auto. . 25 Cal...................$ 9.50 
New German Ortgies .32 Cal. _... 12.50 
New Remington Auto. .380 Cal. .. 14.75 





New Savage Automatic .380........0.0...0... 1 
New Smith & Wesson Heavy Frame .22 

Target Pistol, 6 inch barrel._................. 27.50 
New Hartford .22 Target Automatic........ 18.00 
New Smith & Wesson Military and Police 

.32 or .38, 4, 5 or 6 inch barrel... 27.50 
New Colts .32 Police positive 4 in. barrel 21.00 
New H. & R. 410S. Shot Handy Gun.... 10.00 
.44 Smith & Wesson, a Blue finish 

5 or 6% inch barrel. 36.75 


All Models and Calibers of New » Colt’ s Pistols 
Slightly Used Guns 

Colt’s .45 Automatic.................. 
Colt’s .32 or .380 Automatic.. 

Colt’s .32-20 .38 Army Special 
S. & W. .32-20 or .38 Military and Police, 19. 00 
S. & W. .32 or .38 Pocket Model «aan 

Winchester .25-20 Rifle 
New Luger Stocks........... Sa 
New Luger Holsters, 4 in. 


WE CARRY A COMPLETE LINE OF 
AMMUNITION AT REDUCED PRICES 


Willship all goods C. O. D. with pesitoge 
of examination on deposit of $1.00 


ARNOLD WOLFF 


1641 Curtis St. Est. 1890 DENVER,COLO. 

























Learn at Home by 
Mail ! Be a taxidermist. Learn 


to mount BIRDS ANI 


MALS, GAME HEADS FISH, 
Wonderful fascinating new art. 

crets revealed. Easily, quickly ae \“ 
men, women and boys. 
and den with nature "s finest a 


a home 


Beautiful illustrated 
— ‘How to Learn 
Mount Game”’, 
with dozens of photos 
of mounted specimens. Yours for the asking 
— FREE — Write Today. Taxidermy is a 
NECESSITY. for. ty Cire and nature lovers 
—INV TE. Get this wonderful 
| hea —y BOOK INOW — no obligations. Write! 

t delay. Send Coupon T NOW! 
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Duck Calls Turkey Calls 


My Duck Calls are as near a duplicate of 
one of Glodo’s most famous calls as it is 
mechanically possible to make them. Every 
one is guaranteed. My instructions with 
each call are altogether different from any 
ever published and one can make excep- 
tional progress in learning to call ducks if 
my exercises are practised. 

Price of call with 4 Reeds 

Cajin Duck Call, easily tuned. Price... . 

Amaranth Wood Turkey Yelper. Price........ 
will make perfect 
and a really good 














New Box Turkey Call, 
hen yelp, gobbler yelp, 
gobble. Price ; 
Hand book ‘‘H.nting The Wild Turkey’’ 
gives full instructions for imitating the 
turkey language, and hunting these wild 
birds. Price _............. ; 
Phonograph Game Call Record, has wild 
turkey language on one side and duck 
language on the other. A most practical 
device for learning to call this 
Price, sent only express 
TOM TURPIN 
1150 Eastmoreland Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 


Reference: Bank of Commerce & Trust Co. and Union Planters 
Bank & Trust Co., of Memphis, Tenn. 
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Trapping, Tanning and Taxidermy 


A practical, fascinating and authentic guide for farmers, 
hunters and trappers. The author answers thousands of 
questions that hunters, trappers and farmers ask every 


day, in language which is easily understood. $1 postpaid. 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
1824 Curtis 


Street Denver, Colorado 


| little to luck as possible. 
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my business, traveling 6,000 
considerable expenditure of 
so I wanted to leave as 
As you will soon 
see, most of our success was due to 
sighting the game, our ability to get to 
it fast, and to shoot quickly, accurately, 
after we got there. Maybe some of it is 
luck, but a fellow certainly ought to take 
all the precautions in his power to cinch 
the bacon if it comes his way. 


(Next Issue—Part II, An Equinoctial Goat Hunt) 


off from 
miles, at 
time and money, 


Gunning in Canada’s Rockies 
(Continued from page 25) 


a morning gallop. That day we saw sev- 
eral bunches of ewes and lambs, but no 
good heads. Bill and Dorrell had gone 
down the valley that day in search for 
goat or possibly moose. It had been dark 
for two hours when they returned that 
evening, and their story went something 
like this: They had ridden down the val- 
ley about 7 miles before they located any 
game, then they saw a goat very high 
on the mountain to the left. They tied 
up their horses and after a two-hour climb 
they were successful in getting the goat. 
They had skinned the goat and were just 
below timber line on their way to camp 
when a very fine bull moose walked out 
of the timber line about 200 yards from 
them. They shot three times at him and 
missed each time, so they continued on 
down the mountain, had gone only a quar- 
ter of a mile when the same moose pre- 
sented himself again, this time at about 
600 yards. The moose then received three 
out of the five shots that were fired at 
him. When they got to the spot they 
found him to be a beautiful specimen with 
a 51-inch spread of horns. 


HAD decided that on the morrow Mrs. 
Stowell, Phil and I should take a few 
days’ grub and make a fly camp in a basin 
where I was sure we would find sheep. 
We were about 2 miles on our way when 


we came face to face with a very fine 
caribou. Mrs. Stowell looked him over 
carefully and decided to pass him up. 


Another mile, and we gazed on what re- 


| minded us of a farmyard. Off the moun- 
| tain in front of us came a bunch of sixty- 


seven mountain goats. They were com- 
ing straight toward us so we sat and 
watched. It was not long before we dis- 


| covered we were sitting at the head of a 


| game 


very large goat lick, and the goats were 
all about us, some of them less than 60 
yards away. We did not see any more 
that day. The following day we 
looked over two other basins but were un- 
able to find any sheep or any fresh sign 
of them. In the meantime, however, we 
had located five caribou on the point of a 


| ridge about 3 miles away so we decided 





to have a try for one of these fellows. 
It was a very hot day and the caribou 
were high on the mountain to escape the 
flies. We got as near as we could but on 


| account of it being open country we were 


unable to get within range without them 
seeing us, so we decided to wait until they 
moved. It was 1:15 when we started our 
long wait. Little did we realize that we 
were to wait there until almost 6 o’clock 
before Mrs. Stowell would get a shot, and 
less did we realize that the particular 
head that we had decided on would prove 
to be the largest caribou head that had 
ever been taken out of Alberta. When the 
caribou did move they came toward us. 
We then climbed to the top of a ridge near 
by and from this point we could cover 
the basin below us. We sat there and it 
was not long before the big fellow walked 
into view at about 200 yards. Mrs. Stow- 





ell’s shot was perfect, the bullet entering 
one shoulder and lodging against the 
other. As we approached our prize his 
horns grew bigger and bigger in my eyes, 
and when we stood beside him I fully 
realized that he had the largest pair of 
antlers I had ever seen on a caribou in 
my twenty-three years of hunting. He had 
very heavy horns with 54 points, 16%- 
inch brow antler with 16 points, 17 points 
on the remainder of that horn, and 21 
points on the other horn. 


N THE third day we returned to our 

base camp without sheep, but with a 
caribou head of which we were all very 
proud. 

We decided to move camp next day to a 
point on the Sulphur about 10 miles dis- 
tant. While the boys were packing up, 
Mr. and Mrs. Stowell and myself went 
on ahead. After crossing the summit we 
saw four nice rams on the mountain to 
the left. We made a try for these but we 
did not connect with them. The follow- 
ing day Mrs. Stowell and I went out 
again in search of sheep. About 10 o'clock 
we located six rams in a most inaccessible 
canyon about 3 miles from camp. One of 
these rams had an exceptionally large head. 
After a half hour climb we discovered we 
could not get to these fellows, so made a 
try for two others we could see on the 
ridge to the right. When we got to the 
point from which we expected to shoot we 
were unable to see the sheep on account of 
the rough nature of the mountain, and 
before we were able to locate them they 
were running. At about 200 yards the 
larger one stopped to look back and Mrs. 
Stowell had a fair shot but missed. For the 
next two days we hunted sheep but with- 
out success. In the meantime Dorrell had 
located three rams in another basin, so on 
the fourth day Dorrell took Mrs. Stowell 
to the place he had seen the sheep. Bill 
and I went along with them in search of 
caribou. About thirty minutes after we 
parted at timber line, Mr. Stowell and I 
secured another very fine caribou. Dorrell 
and Mrs. Stowell were unable to locate 
the sheep again, but Mrs. Stowell got a 
very fine goat that day. On our way to 
camp it snowed quite hard but we did not 
mind as these were the first clouds we 
had seen since leaving Jasper. 

We moved camp next day onto another 
branch of the Sulphur, and on this move 
Mrs. Stowell shot a 50-inch moose. 

From our new camp on the Sulphur we 
hit out once more in search of sheep. We 
had not gone far when I spotted five rams 
on a mountain across the valley. These 
sheep were in such a place that to ap- 
proach them we had to climb right over 
the top of a range of peaks and come 
down on them. This was the most diffi- 
cult stalk we had on the trip. We had to 
climb about 1,500 feet, the last thousand 
feet of which were in loose shale where we 
had to exercise the greatest care lest we 
would start the whole mountain sliding. It 
was about five hours after we located the 
sheep that we were in range of them, and 
then we could see only two small ones. 
We got out close to these and looking 
down we saw nine big rams walking along 
the opposite mountain about 400 yards be- 
low us. The shooting that followed was 
fast and wild. The largest ram and one 
other went straight up the mountain. Mrs. 
Stowell concentrated her fire on this big 
fellow but did not seem to hit him. Even- 
tually they disappeared around a corner. 


MINUTE or so later I saw the smaller 
one go over the sky line and noted that 
the big one did not follow. During this time 
the remainder of the sheep had vanished so 
quickly and completely that one would 
have thought that the mountain had 
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opened up and swallowed them. 
Stowell felt very badly at missing all these 
beautiful heads and swore that she would 
never hunt sheep again. I had an idea, 
however, that she had not missed all of 


them, for the fact that the big one did not | 


go over the sky line with his friend made 
me think that he might have been hit. 
While Mrs. Stowell wandered back toward 
camp feeling very provoked at herself and 
disgusted with sheep hunting in general, I 


Mrs. | 


climbed the mountain to the point where | 


the one sheep had gone over, and from 
there worked along his back trail. From 
the edge I looked down and there among 


the rocks lay the prize of the flock. Trac- | 


ing the blood marks on the rocks I found 
that she had hit him with her last shot, 
just as he turned the corner and went 
out of our sight. Needless to say, it was 
a very proud lady that I guided back to 
the scene on the following day. 


The Blue Grouse as a Sporter 
(Continued from page 29) 


yellow-brown, the snowy neck feathers 
gleaming about it, chest puffed to another 
diameter, wings down and tail up. I have 
taken ten times more excitement out of 
hunting him in spring with the camera 
than out of shooting his young in Sep- 
tember with the shotgun. 
is a matter of taste. 
citing enough sometimes. 

The Richardson’s blue of the dry beit 
interior is really a better general sporting 
proposition because he lives in a more open 
country. He is a far more get-at-able bird. 
In the summer he comes right down into 
the sagebrush and yellow pine country and 
is not so much given to forsaking his lower 
range in early autumn as the sooty is, 
though in winter he, too, seeks the hill- 
tops to live upon the needles when other 
ground food is hidden under snow. 
in summer the hens with their broods may 
be found in perfectly open country—grassy 
hill slopes where scattered firs and yellow 
pines afford them sheltered perches when 
they take to the trees. 

Two years ago I camped among the yel- 
low pines of the Similkameen where a 
small covey of blues at hand gave me op- 


However, that | 
Either game is ex- | 


portunity for study of their ways, as well | 


as some savory dinners for the pot. In 
September these birds were feeding very 


largely on the seeds of the yellow pine, | 


which same they picked up on the ground 
where these had escaped the raids of squir- 
rels, crossbills, grosbeaks, Clarke crows, 
Steller jays, etc. The grouse were choos- 
ing wisely, for this tiny nutlet, though of 


no great size, is probably the richest mor- | 


sel to be found on their range. An occa- 


sional rose hip or snowberry fruit was | 


found in their crops with the green leaves 
and pine seeds. 

On the day I discovered this covey I 
flushed them unawares from the grassy 
cover on a sagebrush knoll. What a rise! 
—six or seven coming up with thunderous 
burst that so startled me that I missed my 
first barrel cleanly, though the birds had 
risen within a few feet of me. In circling 
carefully, I put up another bird and killed 
it. Here was as fine sporting behavior as 
anyone could ask from a grouse. 


But sev- | 


eral of them spoiled it all by going to the | 


trees—these, that could be located, being 
turned over to my wife who carried the 
.22. I interviewed this covey several times, 
flushing them as I would prairie chickens. 
They seemed to learn fittle from being 
hunted. On our last meeting after I had 
tracked them down in a light dusting of 


snow, I came up with them below the pines | 


within a stone’s throw of where I had first 
found them, and killed another couple. 





Often | 
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a 
InN-UNE 
Immediately after the day’s shooting, be- 
fore moisture and damp air can start cor- 
rosion in your costly gun—use 3-in-One! 
After cleaning, swab the bore with it and 
rub all over the outside. The protective 
film of this fine oil will prevent rust and 
pitting in all climates,even in the salt laden 
air of the sea. 

Three highest quality oils—animal, mineral 
and vegetable—make 3-in-One; and make it 
superior to all ordinary single oils. Try it! 
At d por sporting goods, hardware, drug 
and other stores everywhere. 

Manufactured since 1894 
Three-in-One Oil Co., 130 William St., New York 


3-in- One 
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Parker Trojan 
broud to own. 


puy youmgun this Fall consider this finely mad 
Parker Trojan. Here is a gun that you will prize for 
fade like all Parkers, it is accurate, hard hitting, perfect 
will never shoot loose. The Trojan is a remarkable 
price of $55.00. See your dealer. Send fo 


ae Trip 


gun you @ 
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HEAVY ENOUGH FOR SERVICE 


9 SHOT—.22 CALIBER ‘ 











Soecial Heavy Frame For For 
| BREAK OPEN TYPE, automatic ejector; 6 inch Shot- : 

barrel; blued steel: gold sight: 9 shot; double action Rifles 

large checkered walnut grip; uses short, long or lon 

rifle. A very accurate model—great value, $12.50. guns 

enna Reset -<, pacrel . Gal. 7 shot beeces 

Fine Leather Holston 87 S100; 6 hasvy & Softest pad made. Easily attached. From dealer or direct. One Ply 

. . . 4 < cr ext 


0, Two Ply $2.00, Three Ply $2.50, Red Sponge pads ra 
per pad. Seni for NO KICK COMING CXTALOR, Pat’ — 10 "17, 
JOSTAM MFG. CO., Dept. |, 5252 Broadway, Chicago 

Western Rep. McDonald & Linforth, San Francisco, Calif. 
Largest Manufacturers of recoil pads in the world. 
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T IS hard to imagine this bird ever be- 

coming the fine sporting proposition that 
the sharp-tail of the prairie provinces is, 
or the ruffed in regions where he is edu- 
cated. He never can come up into a fore- 
most place till he learns to keep out of the 
trees—or at least not to fly into one when 
flushed and wait there till the hunter finds 


him. This may not always be easy, but it 
usually is too easy for the good of the 
De ndragapus t family. 


It is this trait of the bird that has turned 
me from using the shotgun upon him at all, 
when I am in the hills. I find him a better 
sporter when hunted with the .22 rifle. It 
is so seldom that I can get a decent wing- 
shot with the gun, and as blasting him out 
of a tree with a shower of shot is a 
wretched business, I prefer to use the little 
leaden pill. I find, too, that it really calls 
for more skill. 

It is not always easy to find a grouse 
after he has treed. Even though you see 


him take to the fir, hear the thunder of 
his wings and his scramble, and mark the 
very limb, when you get there, or within 


shooting range—and any seeing range is 
shooting range—you are apt to find that 
not even with binoculars can you locate 
the quarry. Blue grouse coats have been 
designed to fit into the shadows of the coni- 
fers and the camouflage usually is good. 
Then you may locate the bird well enough 
to get him with a scatter gun, yet have lit- 
tle definite to fire at with the rifle. A head 
shot if possible; a body shot otherwise; 
and as far as I am concerned, when the 
bird is high in pine or fir, half hidden in 
shadow, it is a body shot. I can hit only 
what I can see. 

Being a long rifle fan, naturally I 
swear by this shell, but I want the hollow- 
point pill. I find that when it comes to 
parting with his life a blue grouse is a most 
hardy and tenacious bird. That is one of 
the things also that makes me prefer the 
rifle. There are fewer cripples. A blue 
grouse of any sort when flushed usually 
thunders downhill. Unless utterly disabled 
by the charge of shot he is a lost bird and 
even “deads” will swirl under their own 
momentum far down the slope. To see a 
big grouse hard hit go dragging himself 
down the hill to die elsewhere is a sight 
that spoils my de iy. There is less chance of 
it with the .22. 


ET I find a big cock will sometimes 


take a tremendous amount of killing. 
Last fall I shot a big fellow fairly 


through the chest from the side as he sat 
on a low fir limb. He fell, but I had a 
hard chase to retrieve him even in quite 
open cover. When he was dressed it was 
found that one lung had been pierced by 
the bullet, but it is a certainty that I never 
would have put my hand on him but for 
the fact that the bullet on coming through 
cut away the tip of a wing. Tremendous 
vitality surely. 

Three years ago the opening day of the 
season for blues found me in a camp in 
summit country. I had seen a covey daily; 
I knew just where to find them. But I 
didn’t. For when I went there with the 
shotgun, they were elsewhere and I had to 
comb the top of the ridge a long time be- 
fore I found one. Then three burst up 
out of the low cover and I fired at a big 
cock, and, hard hit, he dragged over a little 
ridge and disappeared in a draw. Down- 
hill of course. I had no idea whether the 
bird fell dead in a hundred yards or crossed 
the valley, but I hunted an hour before 
giving up the quest. Then I came back and 
beat the place awhile and found a hen that 
rose wildly to a perch in a fir and sat and 
cackled at me till I shot her. Then I went 
home—disgusted. That evening a lad came 


up to pack me out of the hills and as he 
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returned from attending to his horses he 
carried a fine blue grouse. He had killed 
it with a rock! It is hard to be satisfied 
with a game bird like that. 

3ut I have had it rubbed into me worse 
than this. Last fall while camped below 
Anarchist Mountain I was _ particularly 
anxious to get specimens of the Richard- 
son’s blues from that region. Local shoot- 
ers told me where I could do it. One of 
these, whom I judged to be a good hunter, 
gave me the details—showed me the dip in 
the hills on the sky line where recently he 
had got some birds. ‘Look for them al- 
ways in the tamaracks,”’ were his last 
words of advice. 


OW at the time—the season on blue 

grouse having recently opened—I had 
been adopted by a young female setter—a 
likely-looking, very tractable thing. This 
seemed the very hand of providence. I had 
as yet no means of learning what the pup 
knew about blue grouse, but I did know 
something about the fine tamarack slopes 
and open flats of that summit country. So 
I climbed away up those wonderful hills 
one day early till at 4,000 feet I was tramp- 
ing some of the loveliest tamarack glades 
any blue grouse could desire. Beautiful 
country without underbrush, where you 
could see a rising grouse for a hundred 
yards. Several times the setter grew ex- 
cited over something, but from the general 





‘‘Practical Sights for the High- 
Powered Rifle’ 
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actions of the creature I suspected she was 
a coon dog rather than bird dog. About 
noon, weary of futile search, and having 
seen nothing but one feather and two or 
three droppings, I cut out toward where 
I knew hand loggers were operating. By 
and by I found a man and team and throw- 
ing myself on his mercy begged him to tell 
me where I could find a blue grouse. 

He was a slim, dry-faced, comical codger 
with the twang of New England, though 
he said he was from across the line in 
Washington. 

“You ain’t seen none at all?” 

“Not a feather; and I’ve been all over 
this mountain.” 

“Look in the tamaracks ?” 

“T sure have; been hunting in tamaracks 
the last two hours. Do you see them here? 

“Most every day. Yesterday I seen a 
dozen right below the rise there. Today— 
let me see—whoa. Maybe I kin show you 
one.” He threw down the lines. 

“Here’s one!” 

He was gazing up with squinted eyes 
against the bright sun, where tight in 
against the trunk of a tamarack a round 
ball up a hundred feet revealed a blue 
grouse! 

“You better shoot her there. 
you'll never get her.” 


If she flies 


1ICH I did. And if there is any- 

thing I positively detest doing with a 
shotgun it is potting such a bird out of a 
tree. My outraged gun always seems to 
make four times too much noise and, pro- 
testing, kicks me like a mule. 

“Here’s another—two of them!” 

I repeated my dirty work, but the sec- 
ond wakened up and got out of there ina 
way that was too quick for me. As I was 
desperately trying to prevent my bird dog 
turning the grouse into hash and a cloud of 
feathers, the teamster found a third vic- 
tim. 





“Enough! Don’t look for any more!” | 
cried when the third bird was down. 

“Well, I must go to dinner. Funny you 
didn’t see none!” 

“Don’t you shoot?” I asked. 

“No, not here. I got no authority to 
hunt this side of the line.” 

Feeling a good deal the small boy, com- 
mon murderer and plain fool, I set ott 
homeward. Three fine birds in good plum- 
age—save one on which my dog had got in 
one good bite—but for the teamster I would 
have been utterly skunked, mainly because 
I misconstrued the meaning of a preposi- 
tion. I had not hunted in the tamaracks, but 
under them. Three birds, and blasted out 
out of the trees with heavy 6s as I would 
massacre vermin. As exciting as knocking 
chickens off a roost. Feeling disgusted, at 
outs with bird and dog and myself, the on!) 
respect I felt being for the Yankee team- 
ster in his regard for Canadian game law, | 
turned downward to where 5 miles below 
camp was _ beckoning from the shimmering 
lake. Finis to this form of sport! Hence- 
forth I would deliver my regard to blue 
grouse in the form of lead pills. The little 
rifle or nothing! 

Which same, for the remainder of the 
season I did, and help me Joseph!—I in- 
tend to keep on doing. 


Trails of the Hunted 


(Continued from page 33) 


wind and was on a rampage, but my 
mind was quickly disabused of that, for 
the sounds were very different from those 
a rhino would make, and no puffing and 
snorting accompanied them. My boy called 
something to me from where he was fol- 
lowing a little way behind but I failed to 
understand him, and then I heard the sound 
of galloping feet just behind me and to 
the right. I glanced over my shoulder and 
could make out through the bush three 
black masses coming straight in my direc- 
tion. 

They were buffaloes and were already 
too close for me to turn, in an attempt to 
stop them, and, besides, I had only my 
light rifle. There was but one thing left 
to do and this I had to do quickly, even 
though it seemed foolish. This was to 
make a dash through an open space to- 
ward the only little tree in sight, in order 
to get behind it for what protection it could 
offer. 

It did not take me long to get into action 
and I dashed away, fully aware that I was 
exposing myself to the full view of the 
galloping beasts, and wondering if I could 
reach the tree before they overtook me. 
Between me and the little tree was a line 
of thin bush that offered no obstacle as | 
dashed in the direction I had chosen. I 
could not stop to choose my path, however, 
and suddenly I realized that I was falling 
through bush-filled space. Just what had 
happened I could not tell until I lit ab- 
ruptly and found myself at the bottom of 
a deep and narrow gully with the bushes 
on one side and the tree I had chosen on 
the other. Fearful of the buffaloes coming 
down on top of me at any moment, I 
clambered up the farther sandy bank with 
all my speed and swung myself behind the 
tiny tree, while I regained a hurried breath 
as I tried to locate my pursuers. 

Their heads were tossing as they pawed 
the ground and bellowed on the opposite 
side of the gully, but they came no far- 
ther. I was safe. As I moved to bring 
my gun to my _ shoulder they suddenly 
bolted and turned into the bush. I gave 
them a farewell shot to help them on their 
way—more from instinct, however, than 
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Game and Trap 
Guns 
$40 to $1125 


There’s not an alibi... 


in a RACKFUL of... 








We have one of the best gun engravers in the world, and 
will be glad to quote the cost of your favorite dog’s portrait 
or favorite scene engraved on the lockplate. 








L. C. SMITH LONG RANGE GUNS 


Did you ever bring down a tough old goose from 80 yards up? Did you get skeptical looks 
when you told about it? . . . You can convince your pals, though — and easily—when you 
shoot an L, C. Smith Long Range Gun. For that gun makes clean kills consistently at 80 
yards —and the whole gunning fraternity knows it . . . It’s bored to a longer, tapering 
choke and is chambered for the high-powered 3” shell... Go to your dealer’s store. Snap 
a Smith to your shoulder, heft it —buy it . . . We'll send you an attractive descriptive 
booklet to help you choose, if you like. Write for Booklet K 44. 






HUNTER ARMS COMPANY, Inc., Fulton, N. Y. 


McDONALD & LINFORTH, Pacific Coast Representatives Call Building, San Francisco, California 











AN L. C. SMITH GUN WON THE 1927-1928 GRAND AMERICANS 














B & M ADVANTAGES 
over other hunting scopes 





The B&M Hunter 


; The Hunter MOUNT | 
Lighter, More Compact, Stronger, Greater Rigidity, Longer 
Base, Direct Support, No Overhang Weakness. Lever Clamp 
attachment available. 

_.. The Hunter SCOPE attached — 
Sighted In Ready To Use, No Parallax, Truly Universa) Focus, 
Better Definition, Greater Luminosity, Simple Zeroing Adjust- 
ments, § h Outline, No Projections, Low Position. So 
Entirely Practical, auxiliary sights are not needed. Write for 
circulars. 

B&M HUNTER, internally odiustable; B&M MARKSMAN, 
m 


icrometer ustments. 


BELDING & MULL, Inc. 


821 Osceola Road Philipsburg, Pa. 
INDIVIDUAL EYE POSITION SUITED EXACTLY. 











Satisfaction 
Guaranteed— 






$12 
f. 0. b. 
Utica 


Adapto 
The only Adjustable Gun Case 


Built like and carries like a suitcase. Holds any take- 
down shotgun or rifle—one or two barrels. Felt-covered 
adjustable partitions hold gun and equipment tight ~ 
Sen 





place. Strong, handsome, light, and waterproof. 
for descriptive folder. 
ADJUSTABLE GUN CASE CORP. 


Division of W. W. Winship & Sons, Inc., Box H, Utica, N. Y. 
Dealers— Write for interesting proposition 
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U. S. HEADQUARTERS 
imported Arms, Ammunition & Parts 
Mauser - Luger - Merkel Bros.-Mannlicher, - Webley - Scoit, etc. 
Full line American Arms & Ammunition 
Springfield's Restocked to Col. Whelen’s Revised Specificati 
Largest stock in America of fine new Rifles, Trap, Field Guns, 
Side Arms, Air Rifles & Pistols. * Telescopes mounted. * Expert 
Repairing. * Send 25c in stamps for 128 page Arms Catalog. 


A.F.STOEGER. Inc. NEW YORK.N.Y. 
509 Fifth Avenue (at 42nd St.) 































The man who knows Oil uses 


= Ue Because 


It is made by the refiners of the 
world’s best watch and chrono- 
meter oil with the same exacting 
care. Only the best is good 
enough for fine guns, reels and 
casting lines. As essential to 
their well being as the oil in a 
watch. 

If unable to obtain Nyoil send 

to us direct 35c for handy cans. 


WM. F. NYE, Inc. 


Oil refiners for over half acentury § 


Devt. F, NEW BEDFORD, MASS. | 
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Every Duck Hlenter needs these new lifelike Ideal Duck Decoys, asa 
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Birds and 






Learn at 


Be a taxidermist. Learn to mount BIRDS, ANI- 
MALS, GAME HEADS, FISH. Wonderful fascin- 
ating new art. All secrets revealed. Easily, quickly 
learned by men, women and boys. Decorate home 
and den with nature’s finest art. SPORTSMEN save 
your trophies. BIG PROFITS for spare time. Sell 





your mounted specimens and mount for others. Have 
Learn from old reliable school, 20 years’ experience. 
REE Beautiful illustrated book, 

@ Game,” with dozens of pho- 

of mounted specimens. 

dermy is a NECESSITY for sportsmen and nature 
lovers—INVESTIGATE. Get this wonderful FREE 


a business of yourown. Big demand, high prices. 
How to Learn to Mount 

tos 
Yours for the asking—FREE — Write Today. Taxi- 
BOOK NOW-—no obligations. Send Coupon Today! 
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supply can carried in hunting coat. Hollow metal bodies nest estern School of Taxidermy 4 
together for carrying and attach to flat floats when in use. Ride like ry 64-F Elwood Bid Omaha, Neb. 
live ducks. Removeable heads turn to all positions. Quick to put . me your free illustrated book’ ‘How a 
out, durable and trouble proof. All species $15 per dozen F. O. B. a to Mount Game.’’ Alsotellme howI may @ 
Kisength Fats ot Illinois Factory. Sample $2.00 postpaid. Free illus- a learn this fascingting art easily and g 
> quick. mail. No jon. 

IDEAL DECOY COo., Box 591-B, Klamath Falls, Oregon a a 
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Rotten Shot? TTT rrr 





Forget it! 
i, , Put Wilbur Gun Sights on your 
gun and watch the birds drop. Makesa poor marks- 
man good and a good one better. For quail, grouse, 
woodcock, ducks—any hard-to-shoot birds. Clamps on 
breech of double-barreled gun. Specify gauge. Post- 
aid $2.50 including booklet “ Wing Shooting Made 
y-” New York Agents, Abercrombie & Fitch. 


WILBUR GUN SIGHTS 
P.O. Box 185, Times Sq.. N. Y. City 














No heating is necessary. 
Restores the finish on 5 
guns in ten minutes for 


Desk O-10 


Makes old guns like new 
Easily applied with a brush 


$7 00 
— 
Send for circular’ What Gunsmiths Say’ 


New Method Gun Bluing Co 
Bradford, Pa 















DUCK 


Western Cedar, glass eyes, non-gloss paint, 
natural colors, $10 per dozen; other grades also. 
Live decoy halters. 


Makutchan R. B. Co. 





DECOYS 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE. 
Joliet, Il. 





86 
with any idea of bringing one of them 
down. 


OW my gun bearer managed to es- 

cape their charge I never did find out. 
1 found him a little later, and I suppose 
that he had located a tree some place about. 
He never enlarged upon what happened to 
him, but unless my eyesight had momen- 
tarily gone bad, his color was a little 
lighter when I found him again than it 
had been when I had seen him last. 

That is the danger of hunting in the 
bush. One never knows when something 
of the kind is likely to occur, and still that 
did not teach me a lesson. Only four or 
five months later I went into much the 
same kind of country—this time actually 
to hunt buffaloes. 

A Wanderobo named Mlafu—The Long 
One—was my guide, and his name suited 
him toa T. He was 6 feet or more tall, 
and his slenderness accentuated his height. 
Furthermore, he was no sophisticated na- 
tive, dressed in some white man’s cast-off 
garments. He was as natural as the ani- 
mals themselves, and was dressed—if one 
calls it that—exactly as his tribe has 
dressed since time immemorial. He was a 
real shenzi, untouched by civilization; and 
to my mind such a man is perfect, when 
to his unspoiled native point of view is 
added the ability of the natural tracker and 
hunter. 





Pn dis 


J. L. Clark modeling one of the Roose- 
velt hartebeest for the National 
Museum 


It must not be supposed that every na- 
tive is a good tracker and a good hunter. 
That is far from the truth. There are as 
many differences among natives as among 
white people. Only now and then does 
one find a “natural born” native hunter, 
just as one finds a hunter only now and 
then here in the United States. But Mlafu 
—The Long One—was one of these. He 
knew the animals. He understood them. 
I believe that he loved them, not in any 
namby-pamby fashion, of course, for he 
was a native African wild man. But he 
loved to watch them and to study them. 
He rarely missed an opportunity to study 
them, and, for all I know, he had done 
that all his life, with the result that he 
knew things about animals that I shall 
never know. 


O WITH Mlafu I was going into the 

bush after buffaloes, which, I suspect, 
was not the most sensible thing in the world, 
but I needed a buffalo and there were none 
near save that one herd, which rarely went 
into the open. However, I recalled my ex- 
perience of a few months before and talked 
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with Mlafu about it. We conversed largely 
with signs, but we understood each other, 
and after we had carried on quite a con- 
versation, Mlafu rose and departed. Just 
where he was going or what he was going 
to do I did not know, but in an hour or 
two he returned, accompanied by two more 
Wanderobo hunters, the three of them 
making a wonderful group—their choco- 
late-colored skins glistening with the oil 
that they had rubbed over themselves, their 
ears pulled out of shape with the heavy 
earrings that hung in the big slits they had 
cut, their bows and their long arrows that 
were curiously feathered and pointed, their 
breechclouts tucked around their gee 
strings in order that they might be out 
of the way. 

Now Mlafu announced that he was ready 
to start early on the following morning, 
and to take me into the bush where the 
herd of buffaloes dwelt. Furthermore, he 
told me plainly, through his sign language 
and with a word now and then, that that 
herd was particularly bad. I had been told 
the same thing before by a game ranger, 
but had taken the statement with a grain 
of salt. But now that Mlafu told me I 
somehow believed him. 

We left camp at the first suggestion of 
day the following morning, and it was the 
moon that gave us our light at first. Day- 
light soon came, however, and we went 
direct to a swamp where the buffaloes made 
it a habit to feed. There we picked up the 
tracks, and we followed them until 10 
o'clock, when they took us off into the 
hills into some very thick brush. 


T WAS fascinating to watch those three 

natives work. Mlafu sent one of them 
off in each direction for 20 or 30 yards, 
while I followed directly behind him. We 
could see neither of the guides that were 
on our flanks, and I wondered what good 
they would do out there, but finally I got 
the hang of it. 

In that thick growth, a single person, or 
two moving together, might actually pass 
between scattered buffaloes and get to a 
position where buffaloes were in every di- 
rection at once, and it all might happen 
without the hunters knowing that buffaloes 
were near. If such a thing occurred, the 
chances would be excellent that the hunt- 
ers would never get out alive. But with a 
man stationed 20 yards or so on each 
flank, there was little likelihood that we 
would blunder into the middle of a herd. 
Still I could not see how Mlafu could pos- 
sibly know what his assistants were doing, 
and then I heard a peculiar whistle from 
off in the brush. Mlafu paused and whistled 
a short reply. It was almost as if he had 
whistled the one word ‘‘What?” Instantly 
the whistle came again—the same notes in 
the same sequence, and a little louder. 
Mlafu answered with a lower note and 
held up his hand to me. We paused and 
he peered forward. Now and then a 
whistle would come from one side or the 
other, to which Mlafu replied. Now and 
then he would whistle what was, appar- 
ently, an order. We moved forward and 
stopped, according to those whistles. 
Slowly, one step at a time, we made our 
way through that thick growth. Not a 
twig snapped beneath our feet. There was 
not a sound save those sounds of the 
whistles. Obviously the natives had learned 
that their whistling did not make the ani- 
mals suspicious. It sounded a little as if 
birds were whistling, and I suppose that the 
animals take it for that. At any rate, 
those guides did not disturb the buffaloes. 


OW and then Mlafu would point and 
hold up his fingers—one or two or three 
or four—signifying that as many buffaloes 
were off in that direction, though how he 





knew I can not guess. Then on we would 
creep, still without a sight of a single one 
of the animals. 

A whistled order caused the two flank- 
ing guides to drop back, until we were 
moving forward like a wedge, with Mlafu 
and myself at the point. Now and then, 
as I sniffed the air, 1 could smell buffaloes. 
We were as close as that, and still we had 
seen nothing. Then, quite suddenly, Mlafu 
stopped, with his finger up to signal to me 
to remain silent. For half a minute he 
stood motionless, his finger in the air, his 
eyes, so far as I could make out, directed 
ahead of us. Then, very slowly, he stooped, 
gathered a bit of dust in his hand, held 
his arm high, and let the dust sift from 
his fingers. As the light powder drifted 
off on a gentle current of air it gave us 
the direction of the “wind.” 

With the greatest care he turned and 
pointed through the bush at an angle back- 
ward. That there was a buffalo somewhere 
back there was what he meant, though how 
he knew it was a mystery to me. He 
moved iorward for 6 or 8 feet in the 
direction in which we had been going, 
looked closely at the ground, and turned 
an acute angle, facing back and a little to 
my right. For 5 or 6 feet he moved silently 
in that new direction, and then I saw him 
“freeze,” and saw his bow slowly take a 
direction that I knew was meant to indicate 
some animal. 





Mrs. James L. Clark with a Grant’s 
gazelle 


I followed him carefully, forced by the 
brush to follow in his footsteps, and when 
I had crept up until I was directly behind 
him I sighted along the line of his bow— 
and could see nothing. Leaves—branches— 
nothing more. 


ET there he stood, as motionless as a 

bronze, pointing. My eyesight was at 
fault, I knew, so I raised my binoculars and 
looked carefully in the direction his bow 
indicated. Then I saw it, but I would 
have missed it had it not moved. A buf- 
falo’s ear was visible through the leaves, 
and as it flicked backward and forward 
once or twice I caught sight of it. An ear 
—that was all. 

I crept forward until I was in front of 
my guide. I tried to figure out where the 
head was from that ear, but I could not. 
And then, as the animal moved its head a 
trifle, I made out the tip of a horn. Now 
I had two points from which to plot the 
rest. In my mind’s eye I drew the shape 
of that buffalo’s head upon the leaves, bas- 
ing it upon the horn tip and the ear. Then, 
with as much care as I have ever used in 
hunting, I aimed. I was not more than 18 
yards from the animal, and was on a nar- 
row game trail. Perhaps the twisting 
trail led to where the buffalo stood, and if 








I missed, or only wounded the beast, it 
might charge directly down that path. 
I determined not to miss and pulled the 


trigger. The sharp report broke the still- 
ness, and instantly bedlam broke loose. 
Within a second of the time of my shot, 
I saw black bodies shooting past through 
the brush. How many there were I can not 
guess. One is always likely to overesti- 
mate at a time like that. But whether it 
was half a dozen or twenty, there were 
that many too many, and they moved at a 
fearful pace. I remember wondering at 
the time why one of them didn’t get us, 
and not until later did I learn why. 

Then, as quickly as they had appeared, 
they disappeared. I heard the sounds of 
their movements dying away in the dis- 
tance, and I gave my attention once more 
to the one that was down. I had made a 
hit. There was no doubt of that, for I 
had heard the beast fall. It was up to me 
to approach and put in another shot, for 
fear the wounded creature would charge or 
get away. I crept along the trail and saw 
the animal. Another shot was not neces- 
sary, and I began to see why the charging 
beasts had missed me. The one I had shot 
had fallen directly in the trail, with the re- 
sult that those behind had been forced 
from the trail by the wounded buffalo. 
That, I suspect, was the only thing that 
saved Mlafu and me. Luckily, my knowl- 
edge of a buffalo’s anatomy had served 
me well, for my plotting had been correct 
and my bullet had pierced his brain just 
between his eyes. 

The other two guides appeared then, 
with grins on their faces. Where they 
had been during the fuss I do not know, 
but they had taken care of themselves. But 
I was glad that I had my buffalo. One 
needs to rest one’s nerves after an experi- 
ence like that. 


(Copyright, 


The End 


1928, by James L. Clark ) 


Now Who Would Have 
Thought It? 


(Continued from page 27) 


who will shoot a blind turkey is in a class 
with the fellow whose idea of a real tough 
job was the business of leading a blind 
turkey to drink twice a week. 

Only a few days ago, while hunting 
grouse with a friend, we came upon a solid 
little corncrib near the wreck of an old 
mountain house far back in a tangle of 
greenbrier thickets. 

“Look here,” said my friend, pointing 
to a small hole cut in the solid window. 
“That has a history.” 

“How so come history?” I asked, in the 
dialect of that remote wasteland@of country. 

“A fellow made a turkey blind in my 
cornfield,” he told me, “using one of my 
corn shocks. He just scattered my corn 
about, hollowed out the shock, lay there, 
and killed turkeys when they came into the 
field. I didn’t find the thing out until I 
hauled in the fodder. Then I went after 
him when there was some snow on the 
ground, making up my mind that he would 
be prowling around. I came on his tracks, 
but lost him near this same corncrib here. 
About a half-hour after I had gone down 
out of the woods, I heard a shot up here. 
A year later the poacher himself told me 
that he had been hiding in this crib when 
I came up; that after I was gone, he saw a 
big gobbler coming slowly down the old 
road there, feeding. He then whittled that 
hole in the window, pushed his single-barrel 
gun through, and shot the turkev. He 
thought it was all a great joke on me; but 
I think the greatest joke was on the wise 
old gobbler.” 


CHANCE and curious thing happened 

to me in the woods just a few weeks 
ago. In a dense thicket of hackberry and 
sumac, at the point where a mountain be- 
gan to fade colorfully into a valley, my 
setter, Bob, flushed a big cock grouse. I 
saw about where he came down, and started 
for him. The dog, meanwhile, I let ramble, 
as he is not especially good in this fast 
wood work. Within a few minutes the 
grouse tore out of the underbrush, offering 
me a hazardous shot through a tangle of 
vines and tattered autumn leaves. I let 
drive, and distinctly saw the big bird pitch 
downward, but a long way from me. I had 
a fear that I had only winged him. Fight- 
ing my way through the labyrinth of wet 
and fragrant thicket. I at last found a tell- 
tale feather from Sir Ruffneck. But nary 
a bird could I see. Now, in my experience, 
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a winged grouse is a lost article in a class | 


I began to whistle for Bob: 
then I called; then I cussed. I could not 
even hear him working. I wondered if he 
had found and was pointing another bird, 
or if he had merrily chased a rabbit over 
the hills and far away. All his weak points 
as a bird dog began to look ominously large 
now. Darn a dog that won’t come when 
you call him, especially at the critical time. 
I made up my mind, as one will unwisely 


all by himself. 


at such a time, that Bob would get his as | 
soon as he came up. Finally I heard him | 


coming. 
was approaching on my trail. I broke a 
switch with which to administer the chas- 
tisement. He came slowly, as if he knew 
he had been guilty of leaving me in the 
lurch in the hour of trial. My last and hot- 
test words of rebuke were directed at him 
as he hove in sight. His head was high and 
proud. He had the grouse in his mouth! 


SUPPOSE that he must have been near 

the bird when it dropped. Promptly 
retrieving it, he began to look for me. 
Each of us made enough noise to deaden 
the sound of the other’s footsteps. I was 
damning him while he was bringing me my 
trophy. Such is life in the woods. 

How frequently is it true that a man’s 
great chance will come the day before the 
season. It is a tantalizing chance. A few 
years ago, while hunting grouse in the Big 
Alleghenies north of Cumberland, Md., I 
stopped to rest. The forest was still and 


beautiful, a ruined realm of gold. It was 
the last day of October. The wild turkey 
season would be open the next day. It was 


then late in the afternoon of Halloween. 
After a while I heard a rustling that soon 
became a tramping. I thought several men 
were coming together down the leaf-strewn 
old trail that wound up the hillside. Look- 
ing upward I saw a glinting that at first 
I took to be the shine of gun barrels. But 
then my heart stood still. Eleven gobblers 
were coming down the trail toward me in 
single file; walking with a nervous quick- 
ness that betokened that they were not feed- | 
ing but traveling. Their heads were high, | 
and all lined up. They came so close that 
I-could see the beady brightness of their 
eyes and the swaying heaviness of their 
breasts. I had my gun on them—just on 
principle. But of course I let them pass, 
and though they came within 15 feet, I do 
not think one ever saw me. It was a great 
sight; and it seemed all the greater to me 
because, in the long season that followed, I 
never saw another turkey in the woods. | 
Hunting can be standardized sometimes : 
but its interest is usually in proportion to 
its uncertainty. And there is hardly any- 


He had taken a wide circle and | 


| LOG AND STYLE BOOK gives prices, 





thing, either in the way of opportunity or 

in the behavior of wild brother, that the 

hunter can depend upon infallibly. This 

certainty of uncertainty keeps that spirit 

in sport without which it is not a pastime | 
but a business. 
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Let us tan your hide 


Fox, Coon, Mink, Skunk, Muskrat, etc., 
dressed and made into latest style Coats (for 
men and women), Vests, Caps, Neckpieces 
and other Garments. Horse, Cow, Bear, Dog 
or any animal hide tanned with fur on, made 
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TRAINING THE POLICE DOG ,,.’.,. 


The author has spent more than 15 years 
at training police dogs in Germany and Amer- 
ica, so is an authority on the subject. 
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Early Lessons 






Staunchness in Pointing and Backing 


‘PT HAVE a 


months old; 


young setter dog, ten 
he finds all the birds I 


can wish for, but he always flushes 
and chases them. How can I overcome 
this?” The foregoing is a fair sample of 


inquiries that I receive every week, and my 
usual answer is: “Don’t hurry and don't 


worry.” Then I go on and explain the rea- 
sons why. 
The fact that your ten-months-old puppy 


has the dash and the fire, the desire to hunt 
for game, should be the cause for congratu- 
lating yourself. Because he has not yet be- 
come the finished and reliable performer 
that time and experience will make him 
is certainly no reason why you should feel 
despondent. Rather rejoice over it, for 
such puppies as these usually develop into 
dogs of high-class caliber. Once in a while 
a phlegmatic youngster points naturally and 
deports himself like an old dog the first 
time or two that he comes on birds, but 
such as these have reached the highest 
point of perfection that they may ever at- 
tain and as a general proposition they nev- 
er become more than very ordinary, mat- 
ter-of-fact dogs, doing their work in slip- 
shod manner, never causing a ripple of 
excitement by some extraordinarily spectac- 
ular performance, never causing the pulse 
to beat faster or the blood to tingle. 

One time I heard an old handler de- 
scribe the phlegmatic dog as the kind that 
does his work by the day, and the classy 
individual as one that worked by the job, 
and that for his part he preferred the lat- 
ter kind; in other words, those that put 
sparkle and flash into every movement and 
point their game with the artistry that is 
born of genius. The dog owner and the 
field shot who looks for the esthetic things 
in his sports, and is not looking merely for 
meat, certainly is enabled to extract more 
real enjoyment out of a day afield with 


such a dog of the latter type, that is, after 
the animal has once been thoroughly 
trained. True, it requires more time and 


patience to train the setter or the pointer of 


this type so that 
he will be steady 
at point or back, 
but once he is fin- 
ished you have the 
king of kings in 
bird dog flesh. 
TOW, there- 
4 fore if you 
have one of these 
flashy youngsters, 
ten or twelve or 
even twenty 
months old, that 
finds birds _ but 
does not hold 
them, do not be- 
come excited and 
expect to beat it 
into him by se- 
vere punishment. 
That is the way 


hundreds of high- 


By A. F. Hochwalt 


pointers and setters 
ruined every year. Take it easy; let 
him flush and chase his game for a 
time. He may be doing things that set 
your nerves on edge, but with all this 
wildness he is stimulating his own pas- 
sion for hunting, he is learning where 
to find game, and he is developing his 
own individuality in style of going, style 
of pointing and style of acting. Before 
long the opportunity will offer itself 
when you can show him the error of his 


strung young are 





A perfect point on pheasant—New York 
state 


ways, but this must be done in an in- 
telligent way; not by resorting to the 
hickory club or by filling him full of 
shot. Some owners are inclined to take this 
method, but, as a rule, their finished prod- 
uct is a deplorable failure. 

I recall a setter that I worked with sev- 
eral years ago. Not my own dog, but that 
of a friend where I was spending some 
weeks in shooting. This young setter had a 
head of his own and it required patience, 
skill and time to teach him the ethical ways 
of the hunting field, but his owner was 





A point and a back, on quail in South Carolina 


wise and knew the material with which he 
had to work. This young setter could as- 
sume the most sensational attitudes on 
game I ever saw—and I have seen a few 
in my time. Sometimes he held his points 
long enough for us to approach, but one 
never knew when he would break in and 
chase the birds to the next county. But 
every time he found birds he seemed to 
be able to release some new and unexpect- 
ed gesture from his repertory. We called 
him “the dog of a thousand thrills.” Well, 
the time came when Bill had to be broken. 
(I call him Bill because that is not his 
name.) Severe methods can make a dog 
bird-shy, or are just as likely to develop 
actual blinking; and this is especially so 
of the high-strung setters of today. My 
friend was fully aware of this and proceed- 
ed accordingly. 

Bill had to be handled with gloves and 
yet the treatment in such cases must nec- 
essarily be firm. Not 50 yards from the 
kennel in which Bill and his canine com- 
panions were kept, a bevy of quail had 
its habitat. Bill had found the birds on 
frequent occasions, and it was his great 
delight to cast in that direction, find and 
point the birds, then flush and chase them 
to a copse farther down, near a ravine. 
There, unless he was .stopped, he would 
put up the scattered birds one after another, 
having a merry time all to himself. 


N THE occasion when the master de- 
cided upon teaching Bill the correct 
thing to do, he attached a 30-foot sash cord 
to the dog’s collar and turned him loose. I 
was to catch the end of the cord the mo- 
ment the dog stopped, while the master 
went in to the flushing. As per usual pro- 
gram, the dog soon established his point; 
and talk about style! He had all the com- 
bined rare qualities of his blue-blood ances- 
try wrapped up in that bit of work. The 
master was hidden near a tree and came 
forward, speaking a low word of caution 
to the dog as he did so. Meanwhile I 
. attempted to se- 

cure the end. ‘of 
the cord, but be- 
fore being able to 
do so, the dog 
lunged forward, 
up went the birds, 
I sprawled on the 
ground and Bill 
was after them, 
chasing them to 
the ravine below, 
while we both 
stood and laughed. 
We had scarcely 
gotten to the 


copse when Bill 
made another 

point. 
This time I 
had the cord firm- 
in my _ hand 


before the dog at- 
tempted to flush 


















and my friend was up alongside his dog | 


or nearly so, but once more Bill was too 
quick and had the single up. As he 
dashed forward, however, he met with 
the surprise of his life, for he went 


into the collar so rapidly that he was | 


turned completely over. Bill was dazed, 
but the master spoke to him kindly, 
after bringing him back to his 
inal position, and then allowed him to go 
on. A few minutes later he pointed another 
of the singles. 


moment; once more he dashed in, but 


orig- | 


Once more he held for a | 


when he was turned over for a second time | 


he began to realize that something must | 


have gone wrong with the birds, and pos: 
sibly associated his queer experiences with 
their actions. Undoubtedly he did not con- 
nect his master with his experience, and so 
he was not cowed. On the next occasion he 
found another bevy. This time I was well 
prepared and had the end of the cord firmly 


in hand by the time the master walked up. 


Bill remained perfectly staunch, the bevy 
was put up, but as they arose the master 


gently stroked the dog’s back, cautioned, 


him to be steady, and Bill remained. After 
that Bill had a few more experiences of 
this nature, but he soon learned that it 
was best to remain in his position rather 
than attempt to catch the birds. 

Thus with care and judgment, most any 
high-strung dog may be broken. Some learn 
with the very first lesson, others require 
more time, but coolness and perseverance 
on the part of the tez acher will win out. 

3acking is taught much in the same man- 
ner, but contrary to the teachings of some, 
I personally believe it is well to allow the 
dog some experience in pointing before he 
is asked to back. The latter attribute is 
simply taking the other dog’s word for it 
when he points. Some dogs will back nat- 
urally, others are of a more jealous dis- 
position and are inclined to forge ahead and 
steal the point, but all such cases may be 
handled in the same manner. When 
first dog points, bring the one to be taught 
backing up to the point, allow him to see 
the other dog, and he will honor the point 
nine times out of ten, but not always re- 
main in that position. It is then when the 
helper may be of the same service as I was 
to Bill and his master. The cord should be 
attached to the backing dog’s collar and 
when the birds are put up the assistant 
must be ready to check the animal should 
he attempt to rush in. 


N ALL instances, the teacher must study 
his individual pupil. Sometimes it re- 


quires more drastic means to teach staunch- | 


ness, and then the spike collar comes into 
play. But if the method is proceeded with 
as outlined, the chances are that your dog 
may easily be broken without the painful 
necessity of resorting to the spikes. Judg- 
ment and common sense in all matters per- 
taining to training the bird dog are the 
essential requisites. 

After the pupil has been taught to hold 
his point staunchly, then the lesson in 
steadiness to wing and shot is the next step, 
for one lesson dovetails in with the other. 


Canine Distemper 
By A. A. Hermann 


HERE has been so much recent discus- | 
sion of canine distemper in current lit- | 
erature that readers of the dog columns of | 


Ovutpoor Lire are naturally curious to 
know what it‘is all about, and numerous 
questions arise as to just what part one may 
reasonably believe. 

During the past fifty years rapid strides 


have been made in the study of the micro- | 


organisms that cause most of the trans- 
missible diseases of mankind, and his pal, 


the | 
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all steel 


OW KENNEL RUNS 


is an all steel kennel fence that you can afford. 
neatness, durability and 
Simply drive post sections in ground 


Easy to build. 


No fittings required. Post and top rail 


sections two inch angle iron aluminum finish—punched for 
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special dog fencing, 2x4 inch mesh No. 
sold to you at dealer prices. 

Write today for Crown Kennel Run booklet, 
and dealer prices on wire fencing. No charge— 
a post card will bring them. 


Crown Iron Works Company 
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Medicines & Food 


The Standard for 53 Years. Safe, ef- 
fective remedies for all dog ailments. 
Sergeant’s Dog Medicines and Dog 
Food carried Exclusively by the Byrd 
Antarctic Expedition. 

FREE DOG BOOK on diseases, care 
and feeding of dogs. Ask for your 
copy. FREE ADVICE on your dog’s 
health. Write fully. 


an MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 
50 W. Broad Street Richmond, Va. 
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RIN-TIN-TIN 
is fed 


KEN-]- RATION 
KEN-L-RATION will 
keep your dog ashealthy 
and happy as it keeps 
Rin-Tin-Tin, most val- 
| uable dog in the world. 
| KEN-L-RATION is the original balanced food for 
| dogs. Its quality has made it famous It is made 

from pure meat, cereals and cod liver oil. Cooked 
| and canned ready to feed. On sale at all dealers. 
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8, 
. Absolute satisfaction guaranteed 
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German Everyuse Dogs 
The all around gun dog. Stanch pointers 
superb retrievers, land or water, trails 
and trees. Companionable and _intel- 
ligent. America’s largest kennels. Four 
imported stud dogs. Seventeen brood 
matrons. Pups $50.00 and up. 
: Dr. Charles Thornton 
Missoula Montana 
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| ‘WIRE- HAIRED PUPPIES 
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IMPORTED WINNERS 
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your dog 
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How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
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FLEA SOAP 
Kills all parasites. No Mange! No Vermin! 
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10 other guaranteed remedies. 
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Dr. Shelley’s Methods are 90 per cent 
original. The Easiest, Quickest and 
Most Natural Way to Break Your Dog. 
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pensive Kennel Making and Training Ap- 
pliances; Also Simple Dog  Doctoring. 
Paper Cover, $1.50: Cloth Cover, $2 
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the dog; and phenomenal recoveries from 
severe attacks of such diseases have been 
accomplished through the use of various 
cocane antitoxins, bacterins, vaccines, ag- 


| gressins, filtrates, etc., which consist prin- 


cipally of serums taken from convalescent 
or hyperimmune cases, antitoxins devel- 
oped in the tolerant blood of animals which 
have previously received enormous doses 
of the deadly soluble toxins of germ 
growth, or by the use of attenuated or 
killed cultures of the germs or the products 
of their growth which when injected into 


| susceptible individuals prove harmless, but 
| do excite a stronger resistance in the body 
of that individual against the disease they 


represent. 

Certain infections have proven to be a 
stumbling block in this theory of immunity 
because they proved to be a mixed infec- 
tion frequently caused by a filterable virns 
accompanied by a variety of microorgan- 
isms which couid be detected by microscopic 
examination and grown on culture media. 

Vaccines and serums prepared from these 
secondary invaders increased the immun- 
ity to such complications as those germs 
induced, but did not check the ravages of 
the primary infection. 

Thus serums and vaccines designed to 
prevent or cure canine distemper have been 
available with various modifications and im- 
provements for more than ten years, but 
the disease has continued merrily on in 
spite of such injections, and numerous 
fanciers have bemoaned the day the veter- 
inarian promised to protect or cure their 
pal. Though the efforts have been sincere he 
has failed to perform the expected miracle. 

Those who study such diseases seriously 
have felt the conviction that the real cause 
of the deadly distemper scourge of dogs 
is due to a filterable virus, too minute for 
the most powerful microscopes to find. 

The Field, English sporting magazine, 
began the collection of a fund to which was 
added generously by the American Dis- 
temper Committee and hundreds of Amer- 


ican dog lovers, to study this deadly malady 
and if* possible find a preventive and 
a remedy. — 


;LLABORATE quarters and laboratories 
were established at Mill Hill, England, 
in charge of Dr. P. P. Laidlaw and Major 
G. W. Dunkin. For years these men con- 
ducted their researches in dogs and ferrets, 
demonstrating positively that the cause is 
a filterable virus isolated from the spleen 
and lymph glands of afflicted individuals. 

Having discovered the abiding place of 
these deadly ultramicroscopic organisms 
and demonstrating the intertransmissibility 
of the disease between dogs and ferrets, 
efforts were directed toward increasing the 
resistance of susceptible puppies so they 
would not contract the disease on subse- 
quent exposure. Eventually this was ac- 
complished by injecting such susceptible in- 
dividuals with an emulsion of spleen and 
lymph glands rendered inert by chemical 
treatment, followed in two or three weeks 
with a small intradermal injection of the 
stronger living culture emulsion not chem- 
ically treated. This second injection is well 
tolerated by individuals who have previous- 
ly received the first injection but is uni- 
formly fatal for unprotected pups. The No. 
1 injection alone confers an immunity last- 
ing from fifty to a hundred days. The com- 
bined injection confers an immunity that is 
lasting and dependable. 

The use of this product upon pure-bred 
dogs of merit will increase the proportion 
of pure-breds to scrubs and elevate the 
standard of good dogs. 

Those who hesitate to buy a dog through 
fear of distemper losses will welcome a 
product that will bring increased protec- 
tion to their valued pets, and progressive 
breeders will be able to ship their young 
stock across the country to various shows 
or purchasers with the calm assurance 
that they will arrive healthy and remain in 
good health to bring joy and companionship 
instead of nursing and a funeral. 


The Working Airedale 
III. Rabbits 


HE canine specialists for rabbit hunt- 

ing are unquestionably the hound 

varieties—beagles, bassets, harriers, 
or even some of the more nondescript types. 
The Airedale, however, has given many a 
young nimrod, and old one too, for that 
matter, some excellent sport. He may not 
be the keen trailer or possess the melodious 
voice of his hound cousins, but he is a 
buxom, businesslike fellow and does things 
in such a way of his own that he wins the 
admiration of all who see him. This is es- 
pecially so when an experienced Airedale 
occupies the chief role in the play. 

The Airedale needs no special training 
for rabbit hunting. The principal thing is 
opportunity and experience. Some years ago 
I kept a number of Airedales and all of 
them knew what the delights of rabbit 
chasing were. This was due to the fact that 


while I lived in the suburbs of a city of - 


200,000 inhabitants, just across the road 
from me the dogs could find all of the hunt- 
ing they needed. In this locality, not more 
than a stone’s throw from my front porch, 
nearly every kind of small furred and 
feathered game was in evidence. Rabbits, 
squirrels, and farther on, in the fields be- 
yond, bobwhite made his home. Here sev- 
eral bevies could invariably be found as one 
sauntered through these woods and fields 
on some frosty October morning. Quail, 
of course, are on the “song bird” list in 
Ohio and therefore, in so far as killing 
them is concerned, this is taboo, but did not 
deter us from working the dogs on the birds. 


I am, however, thinking of that bunch 
of young Airedales and what merry times 
they had in those stretches of woodland 
and open, hunting rabbits. 

It was my habit to turn the little pack 
out every morning and the way they would 
race across the road and into the woods 
was a delight to the beholder. Soon their 
voices could be heard as they self-hunted, 
eager and unrestrained; some chasing a 
rabbit, others treeing a squirrel, while 
others with some different occupation 
made the welkin ring with their music. 

But that woodland has since been devel- 
oped into city lots and the hunting “across 
the way” is no longer possible. Neverthe- 
less that locality furnished the stage set- 
ting for many a well-broken dog, whether 
he was Airedale, setter, pointer or spaniel. 
After the preliminary self-hunting that was 
permitted all of the young Airedales dur- 
ing the early months, they were taken in 
hand and hunted in braces. The early yard- 
breaking had inculcated obedience and they 
were ready for the more serious work. 

The Airedale, it should be observed, is 
not the kind of a dog to puzzle over a cold 
trail, but by his “bush-buster” tactics he 
is enabled to start many a squatting bunny 
that his finer-nosed cousins, the hound va- 
rieties, are apt to pass by. He is all vim 
and energy; he investigates every bush, 
every hole in the ground, every hollow tree 
trunk. You may depend upon it, a brace 
of Airedales will furnish many an exciting 
hour’s sport when hunting them on rabbits. 































































The gun need not actually come into play, 
although the man looking to fill his game 
bag may kill the rabbits in front of his 
dog by the use of it. Personally, I prefer 
to allow the dog to run them to a kill, or 
a loss or a hole. In either event the sport 
is exciting. 


WE the Airedale there are fewer 
losses or checks than with the average 
hound breeds. The latter depend upon their 
nose and unravel the lost trail, but the Aire- 
dale, once he has a bunny afoot, will bustle 
him along to some kind of a finish. He 
takes no chances on his nose, though he 
is enabled to pick up a hot trail quite well, 
and thus he is enabled to retrieve any tem- 
porary loss. The Airedale’s forte is action. 

Usually the Airedale will handle a rabbit 
like he will a rat; that is, in the event that 
he catches it he gives bunny one shake, 
a vigorous toss, and it is all over, unless 
he is taught to pick it up and bring it to 
his master. At times, however, when two 
Airedales are working together they will, 
in the excitement of the chase and subse- 
quent kill, actually tear up the quarry. 
Should they show the least disposition to 
do this, the master must use every effort 
to be present at the kill and promptly 
switch the dogs off, thus teaching them 
that when the quarry is killed, their work 
is completed, except in such cases where the 
dog has been previously taught to retrieve, 
then he must be encouraged to bring it to 
his master, as before intimated. 

The dog is simply obeying his natural 
instincts when he mutilates the quarry, for 
he feels that this is his legitimate prey af- 
ter he once catches it, and to be deprived 
of it at the moment of his triumph is a 
keen disappointment, but breaking the Aire- 
dale to drop it is practically the same as 
forcing a bird dog to remain staunch on 
his point when his acute nose indicates to 
him that birds are near. 

It is well, if a pair of dogs persistently 
tear up their rabbit upon killing it, to hunt 
each alone for a time, and, if the occasion 
arises, to kill the game in front of the dog 
with a well-directed shot. However, it 
stands to reason that this must not be done 
if one is not sure that the dog is gun-proof. 
If, however, the dog has shown only slight 
traces of gun-shyness heretofore, the most 
appropriate time to shoot is while the dog’s 
attention is concentrated on his work, for 
at such moments he will pay little atten- 
tion to the sound of the gun, provided the 
shooting is done while he is chasing and he 
is far enough away. Try this plan a few 
times and then endeavor to kill the rabbit 
just ahead of him. In most such circum- 
stances the young pupil will be cured of 
gun-shyness then and there. 

Some may be under the impression that 
when dogs are whipped away from the 
quarry after the climax has been attained 
it has a tendency to cause them to lose 
interest in hunting, but this is not so with 
the Airedale, as a rule. The average dog 
descended from a working strain is sus- 
ceptible to more punishment than most bird 
dogs and, secondly, the dog keyed up with 
the exhilaration and excitement of the 
chase will stand for much, even to the ex- 
tent of foregoing the pleasure of devour- 
ing his game. Here the logic of allowing 
the dog to have the entrails of the rabbit 
the moment after killing it is seen, and 
many find this method good practice, for 
by the natural train of association the young 
animal realizes that at least this part of it 
is his share in the spoils. 


NOTHER trick the Airedale soon be- 
comes expert in is to mark the hole 

into which a rabbit has recently disap- 
peared. The average dog will probably stop 
and begin tearing up the earth with his 
sturdy paws and by other manifestations, 


voice as well as actions, indicate the place | 


where bunny has taken refuge. In time the 
pupil becomes so proficient that he will go 
to the hole with the utmost precision and 
he will remain until the quarry is dislodged, 
no matter what the means in doing so are 
resorted to. 
unlawful in many states, I shall pass up that 
phase of driving the rabbit out of its hole; 
moreover, it must not be forgotten that the 
ferret is to the Airedale a natural “var- 
mint,” and he must therefore be broken not 
to molest him. 

Smoking out the rabbit has its advantages 
in my opinion over other means of dislodg- 
ing bunny from his place of refuge. The 
dog may be taught to “lie back” of the 
hole from which the rabbit is expected 
to come. This is done by first stopping up 
all other holes and then concentrating upon 
the single open one. Of course this requires 
time and patience, for no matter how well 
an Airedale has been broken to drop at 
command under ordinary circumstances, 
the excitement of the moment may cause 
him to break all rules, but while one is 
smoking out the quarry, the master should 
be near his dog, and with a small switch 
enforce his orders to remain down until he 
is allowed to go, for should he move for- 
ward at the wrong moment, even if it be 
but a few inches, he is likely to spoil the 
entire plan of procedure. The moment the 
rabbit bolts from the hole, the dog must 
be allowed to be up and away, and here 
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The use of the ferret being | 


the voice of the master should lend encour- | 
agement. Of course there are times when | 


smoking is impossible. 
one recourse, and that is to dig the game 
out, but the same tactics should be em- 
ployed in respect to the actions of the dog. 

There is only one way of making an 
Airedale proficient in rabbiting, and that is 
by abundant experience. Insist upon implic- 
it obedience, but do not endeavor to change 
the dog’s individuality. The Airedale can 
not take the place of the hound varieties 
in trailing rabbits, but if it be that you 
have but one dog and he happens to be 


an Airedale, he can give you an abundance | 
of sport as an all-round dog, provided you | 


bring him up properly. 
Queries 


Pioneer 

Editor:—(1) Can you inform me where I can 
secure a photograph of Pioneer, the setter that 
won the Manitoba trials of 1905 and 1906? (2) 
Where can I secure information relative to the 
history and record of field trials in which the 
dogs enumerated participated ?—W. H. N., Calif. 

Answer:—We do not know of any photographs 
of Pioneer that are extant at the present time, 
but some years ago the Dupont Company issued a 
series of post cards depicting the National Cham- 
pions, taken from the original paintings by 
Osthaus. Pioneer is to be found in that series. 
(2) If the dogs you mention have been field trial 
winners their records will be found in the tabu- 
lations of the ‘Field Dog Stud Book.” If it is 
the families of these dogs in which you are in- 
terested, we would suggest that you secure a copy 
of “The Modern Setter,” which gives a complete 
history of all families of setters.—A. F. H. 


Pheasants and Pointers 
Editor:—I have a female pointer about four 
years old. It is my intention to raise some 
pheasants in my back yard, which is 50x30. 
The dog is broken on quail, and I expect to use 
her on pheasants this fall. Do you think by 
raising and keeping pheasants in my back yard 
it will interfere with the dog hunting this vari- 

ety of game bird?—L. G. H., Indiana. 


Answer:—On the assumption that “familiarity 
breeds contempt,” I do not think you need have 
fears. Personally, I have seen pheasants raised 
in yards closely adjoining the kennel quarters of 
bird dogs, but this did not affect their hunting 
qualities in the least when they found the birds 
under natural conditions. It would be advisable, 
however, if the birds are to be raised in such a 
small area, that the dog should have quarters of 
his own to prevent him from disturbing the birds. 
—A. F. H. 


| tree hounds, 
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THE NEW BIRD DOG'S PALACE 








Clamps rigidly on the runningboard of any car in 2a 
Dosition that does not touch the body and requires only 
a few seconds to attach or remove it. 


It is truly one of the most 
tory things of its kind imaginable. Built throughout of 
high quality automobile body materials, that will last 
for many years, and is strikingly finished in genuine 
Du Pont Duco Tones. 


attractive and satisfac- 


It is comfortable for the dogs in all weather, closing 
completely when desired, and all working parts of the 
door being rubber insulated, it is absolutely rattle proof. 
Nothing short of exceptional value and entire satisfac- 


tion could have won such public favor everywhere. 


Price 
two-dog size, 


$12.50 for the one-dog size and $15.00 for the 
suitable for large pointers or setters, as 


well as other breeds, and is adjustable to fit all cars. 

Immediate shipment. Manufactured by. 

THE DWIGHT McBRIDE COMPANY 
Golden City, Missouri — 
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TETRACHLORETHYLENE for WORMS 


Tetrachlorethylene is endorsed by the U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture as the safest known 
effective drug for the removal of hook- 
worms and round worms of dogs. Prevents 
and cures Running-Barking Fits and Sore 
Mouth. Safe for unweaned pups in full 


dosage. Assorted sizes, $1.00 prepaid. 


CHLORIDE C.P. CO. Box 10 McNEILL, MISS. 








Hunters Notice! 


hundred highly trained coon and combination 
fox, wolf, deer and champion rabbit hounds 
Also long eared, fine bred partly trained young coon 
hounds and coon hound pups. My hounds are honestly 
classified and shipped for trial. Trained hounds priced 
from $30 to $100. Buy early and get choice selection. 
A descriptive price list mailed for 10c. 
Hundreds of pleased customers. 


JOHN MAGEE AVONDALE, MO. 
WRK ten Of Ws 


a BREEDS REE SAY PERFECTION 


For sale, 





DN 
is stocked in 7m qeavenient Sines. . by Pet Shove, 


a rly a aad Feed Stor rewilrabio 
locally, or oy you prefer, ° we will ship 
S ibs. ibs. 


$1. 
Your dogs or appies will, Sper 
N, ab balanced mea 





PERFECTION FOODS COMPANY 








HERMOSA KENNELS| 


Dr. A. A. Hermann, Veterinarian 
Boarding, Breeding Hunting Dogs 
Conditioning and expert field dog training 
“*The best for less’’ 
Federal & 55th Res. & Office 3854 Federal | 
Denver, Colorado 


White Collie Pups ae 


The most beautiful speci- 
mens the dog world can 
offer. Home guards, loyal 
companions, useful and 
intelligent. Low prices. 
Free Catalogue. 


















ComradeFarm Kennels 
Galion, Ohio 
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Health 


of your Doé 
cnet ted by? 
A.A.Hermann.DVS. 


Running Fits 
Question:—I have a hound that takes running 
and barking fits mostly occurring in the hunting 





season, although I have known him to have 
several during the summer when loose for a 
run. After taking one when driving a _ rabbit 
he is no good for the rest of the day. Kindly 
advise.—G. A. G., Pa. 

Answer:—Chronic running fits are obstinate 
cases requiring careful feeding, handling and 
medication. Before going on a hunt give the 
dog ™% grain of luminal. Be sure his 


intestinal tract is free from parasites, especially 
hookworms, which require special medication 
with tetrachlorethylene. Give stimulating rough 
raw foods and hard bones to masticate.—A. A. H. 


Raw, Lean Beef Is Best 
Question:—I have a four-month-old pointer and 


about six weeks ago little yellow blisters began 
to come on her stomach and then all over her 
body. They do not seem to itch, but she has lost 
her pep. She gives off bad odors and her eyes 
matter and she is in a run-down condition. I 
have fed raw and scalded steak. Which is best? 


! worm her every three weeks.—F. D., Tex. 

Answer:—Your dog is evidently going through 
an attack of distemper, the pustules being the 
skin form of the disease. Raw lean beef is 
better than cooked meat. Good nursing is more 
apt to save her than powerful medicine is. Raw 
liver, eggs, milk, dog biscuits, etc., with a 
teaspoonful of imported cod liver oil will build 
her up.—A. A. H. 


Dilatation of the Oesophagus 
Question:—My four-year-old bird dog has had 
trouble, for the past eight months, when eating. 


The trouble is in swallowing her food, espe- 
cially when it is a dry substance. The food 
seems to lodge in her throat and choke her, 
which causes her to vomit. Kindly tell me 


the cause and cure. Is there anything to pre- 
vent dogs from taking sore mouth?—W. J. B., 
Tor 

Answer:—The dog has a dilatation of the 
oesophagus, a baggy portion in the gullet, through 
which the food passes toward the stomach. 
Dry food lodges therein, causing an oesophageal 
choke. The remedy is evidently to feed only 
food that will slip past this place without clog- 
ging. The daily feeding of raw meat, milk, 
eggs and dry stock yeast should prevent the 
development of the typhus ulcers, commonly 
called black tongue ulcers. It may also be 
cured in the early stages by the feeding of 
yveast.—A. A. Hi. 


Veterinary Colleges 

Question:—I would appreciate it if you would 
advise names of the best book or books on dis- 
eases of dogs. Also advise veterinary school. 

J. Tis Bs, Me ae. 

Answer:—The three nearest veterinary col- 
leges are conducted in connection with the Agri- 
cultural College, Manhattan, Kansas; Agricul- 
tural College, Fort Collins, Colo.; Iowa State 
College, Ames, Iowa; Texas Agricultural Col- 
lege & American Medical College, addresses 
unknown. Many good books on dog subjects 
are listed for sale by Ourpoor Lire Magazine. 
Dr. Little’s book is especially good.—A. A. H. 


Partial Paralysis 

Question:—My 10-months-old Chesapeake re- 
triever has a sort of weakness in his back or 
hind legs. It is not so noticeable now as it 
was, although he still shuffles a little. I first 
noticed this weakness about five months ago 
and had him treated and was told that it was 
caused from too much soft food and not enough 
bone. He contracted the mange while boarding. 
He still shuffles and pants rather quickly when 
excited. Please advise me the cause of the 
trouble and some cure for same.—B. M. K., 
N. J 

Answer:—Your retriever is undoubtedly show- 
ing the partial paralysis of chorea, which fol- 
lows an attack of distemper and if his diet has 
been solely cooked soft foods he may have 
osteomalacia (rickets), which is best corrected 
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by a diet solely of raw foods in the proportion 
of one-half liver or beef on bones, one-fourth 
raw carrot and one-fourth cereal, including bran. 
One teaspoonful daily of Norwegian Cod Liver 
Oil should be added. Massage, vigorous exer- 
cise and a country environment will work won- 
ders on the leg weakness.—A. A. H. 


Tapeworm and Rhe matism 


Question:—I have a_ seven-year-old Airedale 


which is troubled with small V-shaped worms, 
% to 3% inches long, that crawl out of 
her and annoy her very much. I have tried to 
rid her of these but have failed and she con- 
tinues to pass them. About six weeks ago she 
slipped on the ice, wrenching her right hind 
leg, and was unable to step on it for some 
time. She is very nervous and trembles and 
seems afraid to use her hind parts. Now she 


has hurt her left leg and cannot get up without 
assistance. When she walks her joints snap as 
though they were dry. Can you advise me 
what is the trouble?—K. H. P., Colo. 
Answer:—The tapeworm, which is a _ long 
chain of the short single segments you observe 
crawling out of her bowel, can only be removed 


successfully with special tapicide capsules, as 
the common worm remedies will not remove 
them. One-half grain tablet of arecoline is 
effective and should be repeated in ten days. 


Evidently her 
located at the 
plicated the 


hind leg was wrenched or dis- 
hip and rheumatism has com- 
case. Give one anacin tablet three 
times daily with a 2% grain  salot tablet. 
Steam the legs and back with hot towels for 
ten minutes every three hours, then dry 
and rub sparingly with a good liniment.—dA. A. H. 


Worming for Fits 


Question:—I wish to ask about my English 
beagle. When in the brush about an hour or 
two he comes running in and barking with a 
frightened look and does not recognize me. 
He has a good appetite but is thin. Is there 
a cure for the fit?—J. B., Pa 

Answer:—Running fits are obstinate but do 
respond to the right kind of treatment. Give 
tetrachlorethylene, one mil for each 10 pounds 


weight, followed in one-half hour by a teaspoon- 
ful of Epsom salts. 
Give a quarter grain tablet of luminal before 


beginning each hunt and if that is not suf- 
ficient, give also a 5-grain tablet of bromide 
of soda. Repeat the worming in ten days 


and again in two months if not cured.—A. A. H. 


Dog Blinded by Lightning 

Question:—I have a collie puppy that got 
struck by lightning five weeks ago, and since then 
he has been blind. I have been using boric acid 
solution and argyrol in his eyes. At first there 
was a blue scum on his eyes; it left and there 
is still something over the pupil of his eyes; at 
times I can see kind of a fire in the eyes but 
there is always this blue gray affair over his 
pupils. I can see real tiny dots thru this once 
in a while. I want to know if you think he is 
blind or can he be helped.—Mrs. R. M. A., Colo. 

Answer :—Lightning is so erratic and variable 
in the damage it does that one cannot always 
predict blindness or normal vision. If the pupils 
are completely dilated in bright sunlight and do 
not contract from a dilated appearance in a dark- 
ened room to a small round opening when taken 
suddenly to bright sunlight the optic nerve is 
injured and permanent blindness may be _ his 
misfortune. We frequently see blind dogs and 
realize that they suffer no pain and only slight 
inconvenience. They quickly adjust themselves 
to the new order of things and get around almost 
as well as a dog which has normal sight.— 
te 

Bad Teeth Following Distemper 

Question:—I have a Boston terrier 2 years 
old, but his teeth are in bad shape and as a 
result his breath is bad. They seem to be coated 
with a brown substance and on one the enamel 
is cracked. What would you advise to do away 
with the bad breath?—N. B. T., Minn. 

Answer:—TIt is possible that there has been an 
arrested development of enamel during a siege 
of canine distemper, which leaves the enamel 
surface pitted and brown, usually in a band of 
uneven width encircling the tooth. Though uwun- 
sightly this does not impair seriously the strength 
or utility of the teeth. If encrusted with tartar 
and showing swollen, spongy, bleeding gums they 
should be scaled with a dental tartar scraper and 
swabbed once daily with milk of magnesia and 
prepared chalk. Thereafter feed only on raw beef 
neck bones daily and raw liver once a week, raw 
carrot or tomato and bran or dog biscuit in the 
proportion of one third of each meat, vegetables 
and cereal.—dA. A. H. 








‘SnakeLore 


by W.A.Bevan 


Says Rattlesnake is No Gentleman 


Editor:--Under the head “Is the Rattlesnake a 
Gentleman ?”’ I must take exception to what you 
say about him from personal experience. I know 
that he will go out of the way under certain 
circumstances to bite you. I hereby will give 
you two definite experiences that I have to sup- 
port my statement: 

In September, 1910, I was driving from Port 
Littleton, in Fulton County, Pa., across Sidling 
Hill Mountain to Sandy Ridge in Huntington 
County, Pa. Going up the eastern side of the 
mountain my horse suddenly pricked up his ears 
and began getting a little nervous. Looking up 
the road, possibly 200 feet ahead of me, I saw a 
snake that was coiling up and jumping in my 
direction, singing his rattle as he came. Getting 
out of the buggy and opening up my grip, I got 
out my .32-20 Colt Special Army and_ got 
ready for the battle which I saw beyond any doubt 
was going to come. Now I had driven the horse 
to one side of the road and tied him to the rail, 
and then going to the opposite side to await the 
gentleman in his charge, he headed straight 
towards me. And as he coiled up to spring with 
his head back on his body I shot him in the mouth 
and also through the body. This was a black 
male rattlesnake, and it was in the breeding sea- 
son. 

The next 
Huntington County, 
of Jack’s Mountain, 


occurred in Haire Valley, 
Pa., on the western side 
where I was having some 
tunnel work driven in for iron ore beds. I 
usually walked from Saltillo to my work every 
morning and back in the evening. Going back 
one evening rather early, early in the fall, I ran 
onto two rattlesnakes in the road, one a large 
black male and the other a large female, beautiful 
golden color. On my approaching them the male 
first tried to drive the female out of the road, 
and she not moving, he then began jumping 
towards me. Having with me the same weapon 
that I had in the other instance, I shot his head 
off. The female then started to slowly crawl 
off the road, and I quickly put her out of com- 
mission. 

Another instance which I was not a witness of 
—but knowing the gentleman very well and seeing 
him the same day it occurred, and also the 
snake that was in the mix-up—occurred in West- 
moreland County, on the western side of Laurel 
Hill Mountain, just above New Florence, Pa. 
The gentleman is Elmer Decker. Mr. Decker 
had been up on the side of the mountain cutting 
some timber and was coming down the mountain 
road in the afternoon, towards his home. As he 
was going down the road the snake in question 
climbed right up through a mass of dense bushes 
right at him and had not his horse made a sudden 
spring, this snake would have sunk his fangs in 
his shoulder. Mr. Decker got a club and killed 
the snake and brought him in. He measured 4 
feet 6 inches in length, which was a very large 
one for that section of the country. 

My opinion is that that snake would have 
bitten anything that came down that road that 
he could have reached. He was waiting for some- 
thing to put his poison in. 

We know that it goes through all creation that 
at the mating time, be it man, or beast, or snake, 
they are all ready to fight. So far as the black- 
snake is concerned, I had a pair of them, very 
large ones, as pets. Kept them in the barn and 
they certainly cleaned up the rat population. I 
could pick them up, put them in my pocket, and 
handle them any way and they never showed the 
slightest attempt to fight. I have been bitten by a 
copperhead, on the left foot, but suffered but 
very little ill effect from it, owing to the fact that 
the fangs struck the upper muscle instead of 
getting into the circulation. Of all poisonous 
serpents I have ever seen, the bush master of 
South America takes the prize. He looks very 
much like an enormous rattlesnake without the 
rattles, and he does not hesitate to attack. Just 
imagine a snake 12 to 15 feet in length coming 
after you, and no fooling about it, as I per- 
sonally know from experience in southern Vene- 
zuela, 

The copperhead that bit me was lying at a 
spring on Meadow Mountain, Fulton County, 
Pa. Of the two, I would rather have the rattler 
to deal with than the copperhead, though I do not 
believe that the bite of the copperhead is as 
poisonous as that of the rattler. All snakes as 
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a rule try to get away from you, but the big 
ones in South America just wait on you to come. | 
* I trust you will pardon me for taking this 
exception, but my knowledge has been gained 
through experience.—J. N. Crossland, Va. 

Answer:—I enjoyed reading your letter and 
assure you that I am in no way offended by 
anyone who takes exception to any statement I 
make. Your own statement that “all snakes as , 
a rule try to get away from you” would indi- 
cate that your own experiences have been excep- 
tional. 

Some of your conclusions give snakes a pur- 
posefulness which they are far from possessing, 
and if all rattlers were like the one you be- 
lieve “‘would have bitten anything that came down 
the road that he could have reached,” the habit 
would be a disastrous one for the snakes. 

My own experience has been considerable. 1 
have caught and photographed rattlers from 
Florida to Canada (including Pennsylvania) and 
have had live snakes from five continents in my 
vivarium at one time.—W. A. B. 


The Gila Monster 

There has been a prolonged and heated con- 
troversy over the status of the Gila monster 
among a number of us and as we have been un- 
able to learn anything definite we have decided 
to appeal to you. | 

There are a few of these reptiles around here 
but the natives seem to know nothing about them 
except a number of conflicting beliefs such as 
the following: The Gila monster has no fangs 
but has small teeth and is not poisonous. It 
has two fangs near the back of its mouth which 
inject a very deadly poison. Jts breath is poison 
but the poison comes from the decayed food in 
its stomach, as it has no anus—and so on. 

We have caught a few and examined them but 
aside from the fact that they have small teeth 
and an anus the same as any other animal we 
have not learned very much. Will you kindly 
give us a few facts concerning their habits? Are 
they poisonous? Any information that you can 
give will be greatly appreciated. Can you give 
us a list of good books on reptiles of the South- 
west?—Randall Cowherd and Victor F. Sagues, 
Ariz. 

Answer:—The Gila monster secretes a very 
deadly poison but it is not very dangerous to 
man, because it lacks the elaborate means of 
injecting the poison possessed by our rattlesnakes. 
The venom-secreting glands are in the lower jaws. 
Each gland has four outlets into the floor of the 
mouth at the base of the teeth. } 

The Gila monster does not possess fangs, but 
has rather large teeth slightly grooved. When 
this reptile bites it gets a vise-like grip and the 
powerful teeth tear the skin; the venom can 
then find its way to the broken surface, but this 
is vastly different to the muscular injection of | 
venom through a rattler’s fangs. 

A Dr. Loeb with a number of collaborators 
produced an exhaustive work on this subject, 
which is published hy the Carnegie Institute of | 
Washington.—W. A. B. | 

The Snake Skin Market 

Would you please advise me if you know of 
any market in this country for snake skins. The 
Compagnie Alpina, in Berne, Switzerland, is the 
big tannery that handles most of the cobra, 
python, etc., from the tropics. I believe there 
is a market in this country for big rattlesnake 
skins, but have never been able to locate it.— 
Alfred O. Phillip, Ill. 

Answer:—While genuine snake skins have 
been used in Europe for many years, there is not 
now and never has been much demand for them 
in this country. What little there has been has | 
been met chiefly through the European market 
where tanned python skins from Bombay have 
always been available. Python skins make a sub- 
stantial leather whereas rattlesnake skins are 
very frail when tanned. The recent popular de- 
mand for snake skin shoes, bags, etc., has been 
met with leather, stamped to imitate reptile 
skins; I have not yet seen one pair of shoes with 
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Advertisements under this head are inserted at the rate of TEN CENTS A WORD PER INSER- 
TION FOR READERS. DISPLAY RATES ON APPLICATION. No advertisement inserted 
for less than ONE DOLLAR, and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER, as we cannot afford 
to keep an endless number of accounts in this department. Each number and initial counts 
as a separate word. Copy should be received by the 20th of second month preceding date of issue 

For the protection of both advertisers and readers we require that you submit as references the 
names of two reputable persons with your advertisement. OU TDOOR LIFE is read monthly by 
thousands of sportsmen—men in all walks of life, distributed all over America—and you will find 
this classified advertising the cheapest and most efficient you can buy. 

















































Birds and Animals iL. Birds and Animals 
| ; 
The Mackensen Game Park|| B ' >} (Yop deer eres, 
in Your Back Yard 
Wild Turkeys mas ie Geese and Ducks ; eee ede dh ah 
Bob White ‘ Peafowl you a big opportu for you 
an raise Fur Rabt a back- 
Pheasants Cranes oak ae ry farm or ranch. 
Partridges Swan . 
Quail Ornamental “gelectesh 
Deer Foxes ae 
Rabbits Raccoons CHINCHILLAS 
E are real money makers. bal pelts are valuable and 
i i 4 j find a ready market everywhere. Himalayas (Ermine 
f iis oo mee wild animals, game, Fur) and Havanas (Mink Fur) are also big profit makers. 
ancy birds for parks, menageries, pri- We teach you how to raise them. No previous experi- 
vate preserves and collections of fancy ence necessary. Get your start NOW and then later, 
fowl out of your profits, add Muskrat and Mink and build 
owl. a real income of your own. Write for Facts today. 
Wm J.Mackensen Yardley Pa CONRAD'S, BOX 39g CONRAD'S RANCH, DENVER, COLORADO 
_ ’ ’ . 


























BREED FUR ANIMALS]|] MONTCALM 
For Pleasure and Profit 

Best monthly breeder’s magazine covers entire field | GA ad E FA RM 

of breeding Fox, Mink, Muskrat, Beaver, Raccoon, 














Fur mesene, Karakul Sheep, etc. Sample copy 15c. Breeders of 
ubscription S. and Canada $1.00 r 
eng $ ber year. Superb, Ring Necked Pheasants 
AMERICAN FUR BREEDER - We pane « . % large number of early hatched, well-grown 
Dick Building St. Peter, Minnesota a _— curning down on estates and game preserves 
ee a : if Montcalm-bred Ring Necks are characterized by bril- 
liancy of plumage, correct size, plumpness, vigor and 
Breed saquabs a4 health. 
make money. Order your breeding birds for next year now and insure 
TWO by millions at higher maximum results. ; my a 
prices than 
chickens. Write 
ck mp Montcalm Game Farm 
it ‘One ta. 48 R. F. D. No. 3 
pages prtated in colens,ctber 82 pages. Ask for wR AS a ae 
You will be surprised. Plymouth Rock Squab Com- Box B, Phoenixville, Pa. 





pany, 429 "HH Street, Melrose Highlands, Massa- 
chusetts. Established 23 years. Reference, any bank. | 























Wire Netting at Wholesale 


A big saving on wire mats in all sizes for any t 
bird or animal ire. Wh le prices and =e 
delivery from our seed ae at Clinton, Mass.: 
Chicago, San Francisco, Seattle and Minneapolis. 


Free Catalog on Crown Pen Materials 


Crown Iron Works Co. 1252 Tyler St., N.E, 


Minneapolis 
SILVER FOXES, CHINCHILLA RABBITS 


PIGEONS, MINK, MUSKRAT 


Tell me how you are situated and I’ll 
























Hardy Northern Grown 
Pheasants, Wild Turkeys 


Chinese Ringneck and Blackneck Pheasants. 
all stock produced on our 8000 acre Game 


= sagt to make big profits. Farm and Shooting Preserve in Ideal 
rite for facts. Northern Game Country. 

’ 
708 Conrad’s Ranch, Denver, Colo. Now booking orders for Fall and Winter de- 








livery on early hatched 1929 Pheasants and 





2 a acer Turkeys. 





RAISE CHINCHILLA GROUSEHAVEN FARMS 





























LUPTON Box L MICHIGAN 
FUR RABBITS Saane Big nee 
ve Supp sly Stoc 
d pay you following prices for Ag Bi) raise; HAVE SOME EXTRA choice mink f = ; 
hill - Zealan ; . ; = é i r eptember de- 
Chinchlias ave yo, BO book, catalog livery. Also a device for innir it tails of fur 
mots snd contract, algo cop Loe oy Cocut ing mace animals. Can be ne in D cket like a knife, $1.25 
sino-te 's how to raise rabbits for big profits, all for ress Whi nes, , 2 » 1.29. 
OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE CO., Box 1020 Holmes Park, i hiting Holmes, Whi vee 
MAKE MONEY—RAISE Dols n’s Gold Star Pedigreed 





Chinchilla and New Zealand Wh te fur rabbits Hud- 


























genuine reptile skin in any part. MONEY IN RABBITS _ Se a “fem Gear sisal muskrats. Catalog fre 
ci y c olson Fur Farms, Cedar pids, lowa. tf 
The few rattlesnake skins sewed on felt and Silver Black Fox—Heavy Weight Chinchillas PEN RAISED MUSKRATS aie 
sold as souvenirs in the southwest are furnished | Otherleading fur breeds. 16 page catalogue of breeds, manage ao a ag Pac oe KR. a rly full-grown. $12.50 
by snake dealers who supply showmen and are | ment, hutches, etc. Shows real opportunities in fur farming. Pe 0 8 ries fall deliv ang Relian < Bor iy 
e ° atalogue 10c. y ) ery. teliance 0., > 2345 M 
taken off the snakes which die or are surplus | RANSOM FUR FARM. GENEVA, OHIO | Denver. Colo 9-2 
stock. As the live snakes are bought from | FINEST QUALITY BRE E =DING stock, mink, racco 
Mexicans at 25 or 30 cents a pound live weight, | — on _" 5 Pha Sas ree Saeee. - Fe 
. . . u s Cc sot l tar ) ‘ros nn 
obviously there is not enough money in the pssst oca tinue = P “0 r I _ a. ae 
business to pay even shipping and packing | yake money raising Muskrats in dry-land pens or in ros 2 -~a MINK, Seu rrels raccoons, foxes. ferrets 
charges. As the rattlers sold by the dealers are | swamps. Send for facts. We can handle orders for any |. ""}* Tippman ee a ee ee 
nearly all diamond-backs, you might get a better quantity of ‘‘Selected’’ rich dark brown Muskrats, real am ; «: va cc — 

“ | beauties. Write 908 Conrad’s Ranch, Denver, lo. Ir? PRACCNONG eine , 
offer for the fine banded rattlers of Arkansas z _ MINKS, RAC . ‘OONS, SKUNKS—compare our prices 
. . . . with ot hers. nstructive interesting catalog ( » ly 
if you care to get them alive. There is little | L1vE MUSKRATS—BLACK or Brown. Delivery begin- | Fur Farm, Springfield, Minn. 10-2 
or no market for the skins. Write to W. A. ning mn Guteher. Order now to avoid being disap- | - 

: =. pointed. Je are experienced and reliable Write for | MUSKRATS—LARGE DARK Northern Breeders $10 
(Snake) King, Brownsville, Texas, and Chas. L. terms and prices. Large contracts and foreign orders pair, sex and live delivery guaranteed B. J. He - 


Evans, Taxidermist, Phoenix, Arizona.—W. A.B. solicited. W. A. Gibbs & Son, Chester, Pa., Dept. K-10. | gan, Browns Valley, Minn 
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RAISE FUR RABBITS, Chinchillas, Flemish Giants, 
New Zealands. Booklet 10c. Maikranz Rabbitry, 

New Bethlehem, Pa. 

WILL PAY CASH for small healthy cub bear. Please 
state price and weight. George Burke, R. F. D. 

4, Pontiac, Mich. _ nae pla, 9-2 

FOR SALE: 100 1929 Canadian mink kittens ready for 
immediate delivery. Stevens Fur Farm, Big Falls, 

Minn SE = Se = 

FOR SALE: DARK Northern Mink. Black silver fox, 
raccoon, skunk, rabbits. A. M. Gunderson, Marshall, 

Minn, le cot as 10-2 

aU ALITY MINK, MARTEN, Silver Badger, Fox and 
Fox rabbits. Brogden Farms, Rush Lake, Wis. _ 10-3 


CHINCHILLA RABBITS. BREEDING males and sev- 
eral choice does. Butler Kennels, Villard, Minn. 


CHINCHILLAREX — CASTORREX — BLACKREX — 








Erminerex. C. Bishop, St. Hyacinthe, Quebec. 
WANT 40 COONS one year old or over. J. H. Burn- 
ham, 3431 Hudson_Drive, Youngstown, Ohio. 
FERRETS, ENGLISH AND Fitch. Young and yearling 
stock, Thos, Sellars, New London, Ohio. 10-3 
WANTED: SOME WHITE-TAIL deer. E. Stevenson, 
6140 Southwestern Ave., Chicago, III. 


CHINCHILLA RABBITS three months old, $2.50 each. 
_ Valley Fur Farm, Jefferson, Ohio. me: 
Man- 


RANCH MINK OF Quality. Mankato Fur Ranch, } 








kato, Minn, Joe A. Bellig, Prop. 5 
MINK, 1929 YOUNG. Satisfaction or money back. 
Maurice Merickel, Wadena, Minn. 5-7 
PET SKUNKS. Tame. _Deodorized. Elmer Welker, 


Box 687, Farmington, Tlinois. 


WANTED: PHEASANTS ALL kinds, 
Harbor, N. J. 





Carl Blitz, 








Homesteads and Lands 


AVOCAD Groves pay 


dividends. 





enormous 
100% or 




















Egg | 








TARNEDGE FOXES 


ESTABLISHED 1910 
The Prize Winning Ranch 
Every, fox sold is bred 40 Pairs of Prize 
by Prize Winners : a Winners 





“1928 Grand Show Champi 
The O 


n Ternedge Silver King Il’ 
janch in the U.S. 


SABBATIS, N. Y. 


ldest 


Catalog 








Learn Fur Farming— 


YEAR BOOK of the Silver Fox and 


Fur Farming Industries 


176 pages—beautifully printed and _ ilustrated. 
Tells all about fur farming, how to build pens, how 
to feed, how to skin—write today for your copy. 


Send 26c to cover shipping 


American National Fox Breeders Association 




































COON HUNTERS WHO are interested in a_ better 
class of Coonhounds, carefully trained and classified 
on wild game by expert handlers should investigate 


| our $200.00 dogs that are the kind of 


you 

often hear about but seldom see. We also have good 

Coonhounds at $150.00 and $100.00 each, but we 

frankly admit that we can not produce quality Coon- 

— at cheaper prices. Lingoru2 Kennels, La Rue. 
10. 


ARKANSAS BEST HUNTING hounds, 

class coonhounds $75. Extra high 
coon, skunk, opossum hounds $50. High class combina- 
tion tree-hounds $40, average tree-hounds $30, old 
coonhounds $25, partly trained coonhounds $20, deer- 
hounds $30 and $50. Foxhounds $35 and $50, cham- 
pion rabbit hounds $20, blacktan, bluetick coonhound 
pups $10. Ten days trial. Reference furnished. Ed 
Ferguson, Booneville, Arkansas. 


RABBIT HUNTERS WHO Are Interested in a_ better 

class of Rabbit Hounds, carefully trained and classi- 
fied by expert handlers, should investigate our $75.00 
dogs that are the kind of Rabbit Hounds you often hear 
about but seldom see. We also have good Rabbit 
Hounds at $50.00 each, but we frankly admit that we 
can not produce quality Rabbit Hounds at cheaper 
prices. Lingorue Kennels, La Rue, Ohio. 


WE OWN BRACE high class shooting dogs, pointer and 
setter, on account closed season have decided to sell. 
They are 3 and 4 years, lots of experience and are 
good to look at, fast, wide, staunch, steady, good re- 
trievers, sold for no fault on earth, in fact. they must 
please purchaser. Some experience on chicken, 5 
each approval. Mississippi Clay Company, No. 306 
Garland, Memphis, Tenn. 
ENGLISH SETTERS—REGISTERED, Llewellyn Strain, 
six generation pedigree, bloodlines of Field and Show 
Champions Prince Rodney, Roy of Edendale, Mohawk, 
Gladstone, Whitestone, Pad Boy. Six litters of beau- 
tiful puppies whelped May and June; mostly white and 
blue-beltons. Only the very best and guaranteed right. 
$25 and $35 each, E. B. McIntyre, Silver Spring. 
Maryland. 9-2 





extra high 
class combination 



































more. | Largest mg, Phy aaa te Official Registration Organisation of the Fox Industry | | OORANG AIREDALES ARB noted for thelr intelli- 
—co . " . . . gence, loyalty and dependability. They have no equals 
ground floor, $5 to $500. Easy terms, Illus. 424 McKnight Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota as companions, watch-dogs, silent trailers, tree-barkers 
Book FREE. " Avocade Park Greves, O.L. Miami, Florida a seater from land and water. yl buy just 
—— L eee = , iredales when you can obtain a genuine ang Aire- 
ncn aaa ae een Saad os FREE An unusual magazine filled bn oo, at $25.00 to $35.00 with satisfaction and 
Round Lake, 47 acres with cottage, wonderful hunting, with up-to-the-minute fur = & snot A guaranteed. Walter H. Lingo, LaRue, Ohio. 
fishing, boating, sell all or part. Also 120 acres tim- COPY farming news. Contains les- YOUR PUPPY WANTS Supplied. We have the finest 
ber land. Aitkin County, Minn. Carl Blum, Peru, III. sons. ws weed meg agg a R eg of the ene secede, Sues reason- 
— — a ; “ew >, r able. lewellyn Setters, ringer Spaniels, Wire and 
CLUB HOUSE FOR Sale, “omar oy. ALG 4 farmer and pase panies Smooth Fox Terriers, Suesneen My Scotch Ter- 
reoms, good condition, cad KE. 5. Line, Goo prey to raise silver foxes for profit. riers, Bostons, Pekingese and Pomeranians. Satisfaction 
cory Sent cuamtes one Sens Oe Sr nant Ween Send for FREE copy or en- guaranteed. Hermosa Kennels, Federal and Fifty Fifth 
Must be sold. Cost $6,000 to build. Was hotel. Write close $1 for 4 consecutive issues how Col , y rr] 
oe eS we be Men grey ta files: sae " fas WILL b hound that is bound t 
: 7 SSTE/ 3 ne Salis et report and large illus- 5 uy a coonhoun at is ind to 
we i Bm gy 4 oe aedines eae trated arading ahant. Please. Ship C. O. D. 6 days trial and pay the re- 
running thru place. ‘Wonderful chance for dairy farm SILVER FOX NEWS, C., 370 Seventh Avenue, New York — ge a These lla 4 won on a ates 
or stock raising. For particulars write Mrs. ae. ang 8s pertecs as money can buy. our orders ‘an 
Critchticid, Box 238, Mt. Shasta, Calif 3 itegreres sive — igus Price list on request. 
FOR SALE—EXCHANGE. Bargain. Completely . “ aaa : 
equipped hunting-fishing lodge. island, Stuart Lake, Bargain to Close Estate “Sales ee ae ae pear fe sno | eee for = 
British Columbia. Wonderful environment. Douglass e ’ x Dos Ss. ox, 
Jones, Roosevelt Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. I offer ten pairs of breeders and pups pedigreed wolf and coyote hounds; Crackerjack Rabbit hounds, 
: = - — — . Stand 4 ae young dogs well started on game at $15.00 each. Also 
- OWN 5 MONTHLY— res fruit, poultr fur- and registered Standard bred silver foxes, large 
$5 DOWN, $5, MO: ‘ JB ' gies Ai foxes with beautiful white tip brushes. These Pointers and Setters. All dogs shipped on trial. Cat- 
oa et iaubt rats? oN. Firth, “Kans ects, foxes must be sold and are therefore priced very alogue 10c. 7-tf 
a a: ae oe a eae low considering quality. Write for prices. COON HUNTERS TAKE Notice. I will now offer for 
ee en > mes ~ sale my noted coonhound Arkansas Traveler. He is 
WONDERFUL OPPORTUNITY, HUNDRED acre Ca- THEODORE W. MAKI Zim, Minnesota four years old, raised and trained in the hills and 
nadian fishing and hunting camp. Lake _ frontage. swamps of Arkansas. Price $50 on long prepaid trial. 
Price $350. Robinson, 33 Gibson, Hamilton, Can 5tf J. R. Pierce, Heber Springs, Ark. 
SELL YOUR PROPERTY quickly for cash, no matter POINTER PUPPIES FOR sale from real working par- 
where located, particulars free. Real Estate Salesman FOX BREEDERS! for Toe French Wemedy Com: ents. Carolina Frank—Doughboy breeding. Farm 
Co.,_507 Brownell, Lincoln, Nebr. 9-2 raised and well grown. All papers to register. These 








Archery Supplies 

















pany’s New Improved Combination 


MICIDE CAPSULES 


For Round Worms, Tape Worms and Hook Worm® 





will make exceptional field workers. Prices reasonable. 


D. B. Craig, Millstone, N. J 





THE BLUE GRASS FARM Kennels, Berry, Kentucky, 




















BAKER BOWS, YEW, lemonwood and_hickory-backed ahem Sizes ; 
lomentveed made by an expert archer and bowyer, Hunt- | No. 3 Full Strength for the adul offer for sale: Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat 
ing equipment a specialty All materials and’ acces- No.2 Half-Strength for BS Teles wonnte tte Ottows Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossum 
sories, Workmanship unexcelled. Free catalog. I. H Price: Box of 32 Canenice Sh, Hounds, Bear and Lion Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit 
Baker, 75th St. Jackson Heights, New York * Box o es $ Hounds. Catalogue ten cents. tf 
: — Colorado Supply House WISCONSIN CLOSED TO hunters this seas Will 
ARCHERY SUPPLIES. PRACTICAL steel jointed for | 3954 Federal Boulevard ener; Cilnsede aa nters season. | Wil 
take-apart bow $1.50. Tool for feathering arrows we wine, inglish setter. Five years old. He knows 
$1.50. Flax bow strings 25ce. Port Orford arrow $4 per | FOR SALE. 20 young Silver Badgers at pelt value, b s chickens, I paid $75. Better now than when I 
dozen. H. Wayte, 919 Hays Park, Kalamazoo, Mich. $60 each or 3 for $165. Proven breeders at $100 — him. Will sell for same. Dr. T. M. Mills, 
YEW BOWS—MATERIALS—Most Northern cut yew | each. Pelts from our stock sold for $60 each last | Wisconsin Rapids. Wis. 
cn market. Catalog. Olympic Archery, Port Angeles, | March. We have been raising badgers for 5 years. We | COON HUNTERS!—WE are offering the finest lot of 
Wash ; ’ : 5 ‘ “’ | will guarantee these badgers to be Silver stock with coonhounds and combination hunters we ever owned, on 
—— silky pale under fur free from rust, or brown. We_can | free trial before you buy. Also rabbit and squirrel dogs. 
Fi hi T kl furnish best of reference. Send money with order. Pine | Illustrated catalog 10c.. Southern Farm Coonhound Ken- 
ishing ackie nell Fur Farm, Box 27, Chateau, Mont. nels, Selmer, Tenn. 8-4 
TACKLE BARGAINS: 10c Trout Flies, assortment of | TARNEDGE-BORESTONE FOXES have been awarded FOR SALE, Queen and Hub, a real fancy pair of 
20, $1.00. 25¢ Bass Flies, assortment of 8, $1.00. Ten Grand Championships, compared to only a single rabbithounds. 2% years old, love a gun, good scouters, 
$1.00 Casting Plugs, 3 for $1.25. 30c Trout Leader. | award to any other strain. Will offer few beautiful | steady trailers, and hole barkers. Will pay express. 
two dropper, 6 feet, 5 for $1.00. $5.00 Heddon Split | pups sired by sons of Grand Champions. Two pairs for | shipped C. . $25.00 with trial. Bob Finley, S-26, 
Bamboo Casting Rods, 4%, 5 feet, $3.25. $1.75 Black | $1500. Primus Silver-Black Fox Ranch, a Charleston, Missouri, 
Silk Casting Line, 50 yds., 95c. Catalogue free with | Ohio. - REGISTERED IRISH WATER Sp: : 
. . ze mGIs CRE § d Spaniels, genuine cur- 
eae . Fisherman Supply I CATCH FROM 45 to 60 foxes in from 4 to 5 weeks _ly coated, topknot, rat-tail strain from seven to 
pe Mt ee ve St., Bt. Louls, So. i time. Can teach any reader of this magazine how | sixteen months old. Well trained, also beautiful male 
to get them. Write for particulars. W. A. Hadley, Irish Setter, seventeen months. Minnesota Kennels, 
Stanstead, Que. 8-6 Rush City, Minn, 


Nature’s Silent Call ; 


By Dr. W. J. Deason 
REGULAR $3.50 BOOK AT $1.75 





We have purchased the remaining supply of these 
books—all that the publishers had on hand—and offer 
them to our readers at this Special Price while they 


last. This has always been a popular seller. 
Dr. Deason is a keen observer of wild life, and 
knows how to write about it. The book is liberally 


illustrated and contains 402 pages. 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, Denver, Colo, 
Enclosed find $1.75 for Natures Silent Call. 


Name 





Address 























ALL STAR SILVER Foxes, Mink, Silver, Badger, Rac- 








coon, REX and other fur rabbits. Minnesota Silver 
Fox & Fur Co., St. Paul, Minn. 10-2 
SILVER FOXES, LOWEST prices, highest quality. 

Special offer to first purchaser in each county. Factor’s 
Fox Farm, Lancaster. Ohio. 7-6 
BLUE FOX PUPS at pelt prices. Pen raised. Tame 

as kittens. Mountain silver fox rabbits. E, B. 
Wulbeck, Havre, Mont. 





FOR SALE: 
Bargain for immediate sale. 
IL 


TWO pair Silver Black Foxes, registered. 
Francis Gloden, Deerfield, 








Kennel Department 


ARKANSAS COONHOUNDS—HUNTED and trained in 

the Ozark Mountains of Arkansas. Extra high-class 
Coonhounds $75.00, No. 1 Coonhounds $50.00, extra high- 
class combination Tree Hounds $50.00, No. 1 Tree Hounds 
$40.00, average Tree Hounds $30.00, Tree Hounds nicely 
started $20.00, Old tree Hounds $25.00 each, Hound 
Pups just started to trail $10.00 each, extra high-class 
Fox Hounds $75.00, No. 1 Fox Hounds $50.00, 

$40.00, high-class Deer Hounds 
extra well trained Rabbit Hounds 
per pair $35.00. Early orders get choice 
All Hounds shipped on 10-day trial. T. J. 
Alma, Arkansas. 





average Fox Hounds 
$50.00 and $75.00, 

$20.00 each, 
Hounds. 
Bradley, 





THOROUGHBRED LLEWELLYN, Irish, English, Gor- 

don Setters, pointers, Irish spaniels, Chesapeake re- 
trievers, pups and trained dogs; describe kind wanted; 
enclose 6 cents description lists. Thorobred Kennels, 
Atlantic, Towa. tf 








SEVENTY POLICE PUPPIES,  Strongheart blood- 

lines. Females, $12.50; males, $20.00; bred females, 
$60.00. Stud dog; white puppies, $40.00. Shipped C. 
0. D. on approval. Thomas Dailey, Hannaford, North 
Dakota. 7-6 
BEAGLES, SETTERS; POINTERS, Fox hounds; stud 

dogs, brood bitches, grown youngsters ready to train. 


Stud dogs, 
Stanford 


Pups of each breed ready to ship and train. 

each bred at public stud. Photos 6e stamps. 

Kennels, Bangall, N. Y. 

PIT BULL PUPPIES $15 
sons, Delevan, New York. 


BEAGLE PUPS, MALES, $8.50; females, $7.50. 





with papers. Claude Per- 





Floyd 
7-2 








Boyd, Millersburg, Ohio. 

POLICE PUPS FOR sale. Blue ribbon winners. Ar- 
thur Anson, Mose, N. ; 

TRAINED RABBIT AND beagle hounds. Ed. Leichtle, 
Cold Spring, Ky. 9-3 





25 REAL RABBIT hounds for sale. 
Mayport, Pa. 
GREAT DANE 

for age. N. 


Harry Welsh, 
7-tf 





PUP, male Golden brindle, 
T. Winkelmann, Essig, Minn. 


very large 












POINTER DOG, 


old, white and 
retrieves in good 
$50. Write 


BROKEN 3 years 
liver spotted. Stanch on points, 
shape. We ship on 5 days trial. Bargain. 

your wants. J. H. Murray, Brighton, Tenn. 

AIREDALES ARE NOTED as hunters, fighters, retriev- 
ers, guards and companions. Our scientific breeding 

gives you excellent quality at low cost. Pedigreed pup- 























Arms 


Outdoor Life g Outdoor Recreation 


Arms 








NinoShet 22Cal- on.38 —_ Frame 


Accurate as 



























BOND 































pies $15 each. Guy Dille, Ridgeway, Ohio. T or. EaRo22 — Straight Line Loading Tool 
, 7 > ™~ P arge r e 
REGISTERED RUSSIAN WOLFHOUND puppies. | | Longs, Short, ty, Sime. Deebie Model C 
Long eared, black and tan, registered foxhounds. Toy | | Action, Blue Finish. Gold Super = 
soston Terriers. Irish Water Spaniels and Chesapeake | } Sites. Only 9 shot revolver made. Will Size Shells Straight and 
Bays. E. B. Kulbeck, Havre, Mont. i inch o Price $8.25, $1.00 Deposit Seat Bullets True 
IRISH WATER SPANIELS—Importer, breeder, and Express only. None to Mass. 
trainer. Registered stock. Genuine curly-coated rat- Clevelands Gun Shop, 707 2nd Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
tail strain. Puppies, youngsters and trained dogs. | Powder Measures 
F . Swan, % lif. ln TING = - 
Perey_K. Swan. Chico, Calif. {{ | CLOSING OUT 30-06 Springfield Sporters. Less than Scales-Bullet Molds 
50 } on Rs gare | a -* — eeeee, = | cost. Specifications: new 22” barrels; sporting sights; Sizer and Lubricators 
Fully rained, not gunshy. All sizes, colors. artly | Springfield action with 1917 bol’: sorting siase~ welaht COMPONENTS 
rained dogs $12.50. Full hounds. Satisfaction. Blanks 7 ds , . : ; 
Kennels, Decatur, Ill. : yee ——— limited. Price ee Sent C. 0. 
— " ~ - . ‘ . Subdjec O exaMination on receipt of $5.00. If send 
FOR SALE, Sport, my four year old coonhound, 29 | ("> . ».| 
coons caught from him last Bin Will pay express, | #8h in full, 30 cartridges free. Baker & Kimball, Inc., Send 10c For Latest Catalog on 
ship C. 0. D. $45.00 with trial,” Bob Finley, S14, | 38 South St., Boston, Mass. Hand Loading 
Charleston, Missouri. | SELL: KRAG (Regular) fine condition $7.50. Roy J. 
‘0 SALE: RKANSAS long-eared coon, opossum Glass, Truro, Iowa. MODERN-BOND CORPORATION 
FOR s A ANSAS long » OP , 
kunk, fox, deer, wolf and rabbit hounds. All dogs | BROWNING 16 GAUGE automatics. New guns. rea- 815 West Sth Street Wilmington , Delaware 
ae ee days trial. W. B. Peters, Box 254, sonable prices. Box 303, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
DOG OWNERS, STOP running fits in three days, | 
guaranteed to cure or money refunded, all old cus- FIS H I N 
tomers highly pleased. Send $1 with order. C. Scott, G 
Charleston, Mo. 
EXCEPTIONAL PEDIGREED SPRINGER Spaniel E H # % | A C K F E 
La gs Bony parentage, trained if desired. eg e e 
sonable. ‘ a i, if ifth, 
— a Kennel Federal and Fifty . ALL KINDS OF REPAIRING Guns and Ammunition 
W, 0. HENSON Kennels, Xenia, Til. For Sale coon, 1127 17th Street Denver, Colorado NO CATALOGS 
fox and rabbit hounds. Black, tan, spotted walker, 
redbone and bluetick strains. Trained and untrained. Imported English Dry Flies 
Trial. 


















GREYHOUND REGISTERED BITCHES. One year old. 









































WE ARE CLOSING out our entire stock of guns, rifles, 








| Cecil Atkinson, 446-4, Mandan, 


Fine individuals from great imported racing dog ex- ase . 2 7 oo 
pert. $50 each. Stocking, 904 Hennepin, Minneapolis, revolvers, etc., at remarkably low prices; Winchester 
Minn. lever action 10 ga. 32” full, good, $32.00; Remington 
= en . 28 full model 17, fine $34.50; Savage model 1914 .22 
GORGEOUS COATED PEKINGESE Puppies, pedigreed, cal., good, $12.50: Winchester auto .22, $15.00; Marlin 
loveable, intelligent house dogs, $25 to $35. Her- | model 39, .22, fine, $18.00; H. & A. .38 rim fire, 
mosa Kennels, Federal and Fifty Fifth, Denver, Colo. tf | yJarbles rear, globe front sight, $6.50; Winchester model 
RABBITHOUNDS FOR SALE, male and female. Farm | 94, .32-40 carbine, half magazine, Lyman 1A_ rear 
raised and broke. Steady driver and den barkers, 10 , sight, good, $20.00; Winchester model 94, .25-35 Lyman 
days trial. Love Bradley, Box 431, Springfield, Tenn. 1A_ rear, pistol grip, checkered, good, $20.00; Savage 
LIVER AND WHITE Springers 8 mos. old. Trained Caring. cal. .30, gcod inside, “ier ek. wee ae 
ancl” e Peshen’ isa roedlg 4 ete tledo Ohio WCF model 95, good, $27.50; Remington model 30, 
a. . Fauisen, ‘ De» : : cal. .35, good, $32.00; Savage model 20, .250-3000, 
FOR SALE: A No. 1 four year old still trailing cooner, geod, $27.50; Winchester model 14A cal. .25, new, 
hound and cur breeding, the kind that trees them before $32.50; Winchester auto. cal. .35, new, $27.50; Win- 
they den. Paul Davis, B322, Charleston, Mo. chester auto. cal. .351, like new, $32.50; Colt Army 
ENGLISH AND IRISH setter pups, also Springers and | special .38, 4”, new, $25.00; Colt .32 Police Positive. 
Irish Water Spaniels, Males $15. emales $10. ivory grip, like new, $25.00; S. & W. .38 Special 6” 
Eligible. Harley Everett, Atkinson, Nebr. target, — $27.50; I. J. gee ge 6 .* P star 
zrip . ow 0.00; Co 5 OD: ine, 5.00; Ce 
eB ag Sanaa wt pol gs ‘usd’ gues wants re "92. " By $22.50. "wleaeate na38 Marked St., 
yeal . ane ye Phila., Pa. 
ta r ‘ N. Y. -2 
0. 2 eee, South Boyt. <5 agy | GUN LOVERS ATTENTION! A free sample copy ot 
FOR SALE: SIX young Springer Spanie dogs ready | «The American Rifleman’ will be sent to you in re- 
_ to be shot over. Also experienced workers. i=" sponse to a postal card request. This magazine is the 
on Strain. John Stewart, Minot, N. D “= | official publication of the National Rifle Association 
BUY YOUR COON dog or combination hunter from | and is the only magazine in America devoted exclu- 
coonhunters. We ship anywhere on trial. Catalog 10c. sively to firearms. Its staff of experts includes such 
McLister Brothers, Brighton, Tenn. men as Whelen, ns and ———. a po 
. 7 + ine ally answer questions of any American eman sub- 
gy gy "ae at at ae. 7. scribers. You are under no obligation in asking for 
Victoryway at 130th, Seattle, Wash i 9-6 your free copy. The American Rifleman, Dept. 2, Barr | 
“DE IVER * MY LONG -d nhound 4 years old a WS = 
Tita tod. Firs $50 buss him. ‘Trial. Love Brad- | FOR SALE. GUNS, Pistols and Revolvers. From 
ley, Box 431, Springfield, Tenn. Matchlock to Cartridge. Over 300 arms listed. Many 
scarce and unusual. Send 6 cents in stamps for List 
CHESAPEAKES: STANDARD BRED of excellent 5, Wanted to Buy. Percussion Revolvers Marked, 
type, $50 up. . K. C. papers, no mutts. E. Patent Arms Mfg. Co., Paterson, N. J. Colt Patent. 
Morgan, Sheridan, Wyoming. Colt Percussion Dragoon Revolvers, 6 shot, .44 caliber, 
IRISH TERRIERS PEDIGREED. Best bloodlines, with 74%”, 8” and 9” bbls. Weighing 4 pounds and 
types, etc. Satisfaction guaranteed. Alba Elkins, over. Give condition and price in first letter. The 
Reute 3, Kokomo. Indiana. Spencers, 111 East Patterson Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 10-2 





bitch. 
Bob Finley, 


Will pay 


FOR SALE, My trained coonhound, Br 


express, ship C. O. D. with trial. 
Charleston, Missouri. 


FOR SALE: BEAUTIFUL 





litter of Springer Spaniel 








WANTED—COLT OR equivalent American cap-and-ball, 

muzzle-loading revolvers stamped as made by Samuel 
Colt, Patent Firearms Mfg. Co., Paterson, N. J., or by 
other American makers. If you have any, write giving 
fu'l description, markings, condition of finish, and price. 





puppies. Horsford-Hetman blood lines. J. E. Smat- Will 2 
f : 9 | pay cash, or trade for other antique arms if preferred. 
en. <a Nebr. ne “2 - : | McMurdo Silver, 6401 West 65th St., Chicago, Ill. Mar. 30 
I HAVE SOME fine shooting dogs for sale. ointers “JUST TRADED BINOCULARS for pump gun, en- 
— setters shipped on trial, write us your wants. M. Be | closed $3.95 for another pair postpaid.’ Imported 
urner, Herrick, Il. os | high power binoculars, adjustable interpupillary dis- 
FOX, COON, RABBIT, wolf, skunk and rabbit hounds. | tance, jointed bars; neck strap, case, leather shoulder 
Trial, satisfaction. Field selected, Blanks Kennels, strap. Worth $12.50. Sent postpaid $3.95. E. Byrnes 
Decatur, Til. - Co., Robinson, Il. 





GREYHOUNDS—RUSSIAN WOLFHOUNDS. Regis- 


























WANTED TO BUY. Repeating hammerless shotgun or 






































RIFLE TELESCOPES FOR hunting 


| GUN RESTOCKING, 





SPORTSMAN TAKE NOTICE 


Foraccurate shooting, get Yankee straight line reloading tools, 
bullet moulds, swaging dies, cup forming dies, sheet cop 
and cast bullets. — — en and special shells, 
sights fitted. Let u 

YANKEE SPECIALTY ¢ COMPANY, SSi1e. 6th St., Erie, Pa. 











and target. Send 
for catalog. Malcolm Rifle Telescope Co., Auburn 
New York. 9-3 





PLAIN or fancy. Prices reason- 














able, J. C. Denham, 8 Spring St., Xenia, Ohio. 3-12 
Trapping 
GIBBS MAKES HAWK Traps, Live Muskrat Traps, 
two trigger traps. Single Grip coil spring traps in 
all sizes. Humane Traps that kill any fur animal from 
a weasel to a bear. One size fur stretchers that will 
take any hide from a weasel to a wolf. Trap tags 
Send for free catalog and sample Trap Tag. W. A. 
Gibbs & Son, Dept. H-10, Chester, Pa. 
INDIAN METHODS. WORLD'S greatest trapping se- 


crets exposed for first time. 
Coyote-Mink sets on earth. 


Best ‘‘weatherproof’’ Fox- 
Methods $1 worth eee x 
North Dakota. 5 


TRAPPING WITH “‘BLECK’S Humane Animal Trap” 








will add dollars to fur check. Your post card will 
get the description and advantages of trap. Herman 
Bleck, Box 467, Hammond, Indiana. 9-3 
TRAPPERS—HERE IS the best book on fox trapping 
ever written. Six complete setting methods. Satis- 
— guaranteed only $1. Ernest A. Brown, Gorham, 
aine. 





I HAVE BEST Fox trapping methods in America, fifty- 
‘ight years experience. Send for particulars. John 
“rantz, Earlville, New York. 


Wild Duck Attractions 
Attract Wild Ducks 


Natural aquatic food plants will 
bring thousands of Wild ant WILD 




















anteed to produce results. Prices 
reduced, discount on early or- 
ders. Write for expert planting 
advice and free literature. 
Aquatic Nurseries 
Oshkosh, Wis. 










Wisconsin 
Box 331-8 















MORE DUCKS! 
FISH! MUSKRATS! 
If you plant more food tor them. Use 
Terrell’s sure-growing Wild Rice 
Seed, Muskgrass, ete. for planting 
now. Helpful booklet free. 

TERRELL’S AQUATIC | FARM 
364-A Blk., Osh 











‘BETTER DUCK SHOOTING 


tered. Catalog dime. Arkansas Valley Kennels, Cim- double barrel hammerless shotgun in serviceable con- 
erron, Kans 10-3 dition. State make, gauge, condition and lowest cash 
; = ice. M. Morton, 5 d as iladelphia. 
BEAUTIFUL SPRINGERS 18 months old. Importea | Prtce_M. Morton, 512 Market ——— _. 
parents. Reasorable. G. Clarke, 1151 Clarkson, Den-  MARLIN SHOT GUNS and Rifles. Lowest prices in 
ver, Colo. . j ; f America. Also Remington, Winchester. Stamps for 
- . list. Used U. S. Binoculars. Repairs. Clevelands, 
IRISH AND SPRINGER Spaniels, all ages and all | 707 Seeand Ave.. Minneanolis. Minn. 6-tf 
arpabers and partly broke. D. Matteson, Appleton, | ‘SiitTH DOUBLE VENTILATED rib, Four Winchester | 
- | ventilated ribs. Also twenty gauge ventilated rib. 
ENGLISH BULL PUPPIES, registered, catalog 10c. Also other game and trap guns. F. Arey, Salis- 
Challenger Kennels, Box 1027, Jackson Center, Ohio. bury, N. C. 
10-8 | EXPERT GUNSMITHING, RESTOCKING to order 
IRISH SETTER BITCH, 9 months old. Partly broke, | from five to eight dollars. Thirty-five years’ experi- 
a real dog. Papers furnished. Asa Davidson, Poca~ | ence. Work guaranteed. William Tietz, New Prague, 
‘ello, Idaho. Minn. 9- : 
RAMSEY CREEK KENNELS. Hundred hunting OVERSTOCKED: .30-06 cartridges $2 per 100; 30% 
hounds. Trial. Write for prices. J. F. Halbrook British $2.50 per 100; .45 auto, $3 per 100 lear 
& Son, Ramsey, Ill .30-30 Winchester carbines $25.50. D. O. Amstutz 
: ~ Ransom, Kans. 
BEAR, CAT, COON, Cougar dogs. Some fine young = — F 
“ : : GUNSTOCK BLANKS—Plain $1; fancy $2.50; extras 
dogs and pups. M. R. Holley, Silverton, Washington. $5: Sporters $1.50, $3.50 and $6. C. T. Harner, 1600 
MANY TRAINED FOX hounds on trial. Also young Broadway. Springfield, Ohio. - 
dogs. Satisfaction. Blanks Kennels, Decatur, Ill. 10-3 | RipLETELESCOPES, MOUNTINGS FOR foreign made 
IRISH, SCOTTISH AND Wire Fox Terrier puppies. Al- telescopes in stock, several styles. F. Decker, 814 
tura Kennels, Route 1, Box 250-B, El Paso, Texas. | George St., Chicago, TI. - 
FOXHOUNDS, BEAR, CAT, Coyote trained. Also | THREE BARREL, THREE ring steel 3” chambers, per- 
Bloodhounds. Yamcasca Farm, Sheridan, Oregon. sa ee Thomaidis, 2 Main St., Highland 
SP Ni F I N s ; arent I Falls ew or 
RINGERS, 18 MONTHS old. imported parents, rea- | SUTTLOG WALNUT GUNSTOCK blanks $1 up. Any 
. ; - - - — - thickness. Stamp brings price list. John Parkhill, 
COCKER SPANIELS. CHOICE pups, best of breed- Rochester, Minn. re 
ing. Butler Kennels, Villard, Minn. FOR SALE: STARGAUGE Springfield Sporter $65, 6.5 
COCKER PUPPIES FROM prize winning parents. Mannlicher $45. Cash—no trades. \. Bowman, 


Dallas Leeth, Payne, Ohio. 





Lebanon, Pa. 





Order Wild Rice Seed Now for Fall 
Planting. Thousands of ducks will come 
to an established rice field. We also have 
wild celery, Sago Pond Plant, Wapato 
duck potato and other attractions for 
waterfowl and fur bearers. Also parched 
wild rice for table use. 


Geo. D. Hamilton’s Aquatic Farms 
Box 15 ___ Detroit, Minnesota 


LIVE DECOYS, GENUINE small English callers $5 

pair, $7.50 trio; Mallards $3 pair, $4.50 trio. Trained 
with flyers and to answer artificial call. Shipped C 
dD Shipped promptly. Cc. G. Coffman, R. 2, 
thage, ILL. 
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Outdoor Life a) Outdoor Recreation 


Taxidermy 


Miscellaneous 



































































DECOYS $2.50 BACH. Pure bred gray English Calls, 
farm raised, hand tamed, over 200 satisfactorily sold 
to Reelfoot Lakes guides last year. A. G. Harris, Jr., 
Newbern, Tenn. 
DECOYS $5 DOZ.; Duck Calls $1.75; Grass Duck | Heads, animals, birds and fish mount- » 
‘ Blinds — —_—, ft.; oan a eee ed: skins tanned and made into rugs 
Miss. ed ee i Ce a and ladies’ furs. Game heads, - rugs 
Set ————— | etc.,for sale. List. All supplies for tax- 
c HOK “ y ALA ABD ) DECOYS 19 el 8 hatch shot 1999 | idermists, head forms, glass eyes, etc. 
! teh $3 oa pair FE oe ong $2. Frank Dilley, Man- | We buy and sell scalps, horns, raw furs, a 
iat { > Cc . 4 5 Da. é a, id skins for 
kato, Kans. neem - | jrountine. Mi. J. HOFMANN 
DECOYS—LIVE DUCKS: Black mallards $4 each; 989 GatesAve. BROOKLYN, N. Y- 
English Callers $3.00 each; Gray Mallards $2.00 
each Round Lake Lodge, Rock Bridge, UL 10-2 > 
PURE BRED ENGLISH Call Ducks, small or large | YOU R 'R TROI HIES 
type, pair $5. 2 hens, 1 drake, $7. Wm Bunten- | will have that beauty and expres- 
bach, Washington, Iowa a = e A sion you admire if taxidermized 
DUCKHUNTERS—FREE BOOKLETS! Raising, train- by us. 
ing, hunting decoys. Valuable information. Decoy | . Fins-Furs-Feathers 
Ranch, .__ Ohio, Illinois. SS 
MAMMOTH SEED WILD Rice from Land O Lakes, | LENTFER BROS. 
Aquatic Plant, Muskrat Farm. Minnesota Wild Rice TAXIDERMISTS 
Co., Laporte, Minn. Successors to — 
MALLARD DUCKS. FOR Breeders. Make good De- Jonas Bros. of Livingston, ana 
coys. State bonded $5 per pair. Mathews & Tubbs, | _—_— —— —_—_—__— 
Vermontville, M Mich. 9-2 
MINNESOTA WILD RICE seed—Write for special 
prices. Prompt delivery. MacGregor-Dennerly, Ait- | N t th Ch t 
kin, Minnesota. July °30 | oO e eda es 
CHOICE WILD MALLARD decoys, Pinnated: $3 per | 
pair. Breeders: $5 per pair. Roy Wilkinson, Mt. Ayr, | b t th 
Iowa _ aes _9-3 | u e 
GENULNE ENGLISH CALI Ducks, small type, $5 
pair, $7 trio (collars free). Oliver Miller, Butter- j 
field, Minn, Jon m) 
PURE BRED ENG LISH Caller Decoys for sale, $7.50 | 
and $5 per pair. Robert M. Alley, R. 1, Adams, 
Tenn, i 
DUCK! FISH! MUSKRAT! Foods for planting. Write TT 
Terrell’s Aquatic Farm, 361 A. Blk., Oshkosh, Wis GA ME HEAD 
9 9 + 
_2-12 SPECIALIST 
SMALL TYPE ENGLISH call ducks, $6 per pair, $9 
trio. Mallards, $4 per pair. Canadian geese. M. J. = 
Fitzgerald, R. 6, B624D, Independence, Mo. = 
ENGLISH CALL DECOY ducks. Young and old stock ID A J k d 
Lake broke, trio $5. Four for $6. W. H. Hunck, e e OC Woo 
Sterling, Color ado. 
LITTLE ENGLISH GRAY call ducks, guaranteed $5 Millbrae California 
pair Allen Young, Meadville, Missouri. 0-2 
GRAY CALL DECOYS, pair $4, extra hens $2; pat ~ 
$1, Lloyd Mathews, Eastlake, Colorado. FOR SALE: NEWLY mounted moose, elk, caribou, 
GRAY ENGLISH CALLERS, pure bred, hand raised mountain sheep, mountain goat, mule deer and white 
$5 pair. Joe Haynes, Paris, Tenn. 10-2 tail deer heads. Sets of horns. Mountain lion and 
“aa a —\,. | bear skins. All selected perfect goods at right prices. 
DEC ‘oY DUC KS, Pave gga ead d. alelgin, Nebr, | Express prepaid on approval anywhere in the U. S. A. 
ter_than_ either, $5 pair. Jac con eek oe Reference 25 years selling these goods through this 
SMALL TYPE ENGLISH Call duck, $5 pair, $7.50 | magazine everywhere in the U. 8. A. Edwin Dixon, 
trio, M. J. Carney , Blairtown, Mo. | Canada’s Leading Taxidermist, Unionville, Ontario. 9-3 
ae d M ° NOTICE—TAXIDERMISTS — FURRIERS — Fox Fur 
Books an agazines Farms—Rabbit Fur Farms—Save Money—write for 
free catalog of supplies, tools, best books ever printed 
on taxidermy, trapping and tanning. Manufacturers, 
= 3 glass eyes for mounted birds, animals, wooden decoy 
ducks, human beings, glass Indian heads (sample card) 
is just the magazine you have 25c. Guaranteed wire fur stretchers. F. Sehumacher & 
been looking for. Jt is edited | Sons, 285 Halladay St., Jersey City, N. J. 8-5 
by none other than A. R. FOR SALE: READY to mount moose, elk, mountain 
Harding, whose name is a by- sheep, mountain goat, mule deer and white tail deer 


word in the sporting field. It 
is a monthly publication of 
from 80 to 100 pages chock- 
full of interesting articles, il- 
lustrated with actual photos on 
HUNTING, FISHING, FUR 
FARMING, TRAPPING, etc. 
Each issue also has many de- 
partments—The Gun Rack; 
Dogs; Fur Raising; Roots and 
Herbs; Auto ‘Travel and 
Camp; Fish and _ Tackle; 
Woodcraft; The Fur Markets; 
Trapline; and Question Box. 





Cover—Actual photos repro- 
duced in natural colors. 


Price, $2.00 a year; 25 cents copy 


Special Get Acquainted Offer 
Six Months Only 50c 


Clip this ad and send with 50c cash, check, money order or 


stamps to 
FUR-FISH-GAME 
172 East Long St. Columbus, Ohio 


Name 








Address 
On Sale at News Stands 


PROSPECTING WHILE HUNTING 


Fascinating and profitable, easy methods for sure de- 
tection of gold, silver and 20 other minerals; simply 
explained for the inexperienced, $1.50. How to suc- 
cessfully pan for gold, $1. Both for $2. TRIANGLE 
SPECIALTY CO., 847-16th St., Santa Monica, Calif. 


or Where-to-Go 


HENRY KURRY, Yellow Jacket Ranch, Forney, Idaho, 

in biggest big game country in Idaho. Hunting, 
fully equipped pack horses and camp equipment. Each 
party provided with reliable western horse and with 
‘owboy stock saddle. Kurry guide for summer tourists and 

















fall hunting. Lots of fish, deer, bear, goat, sheep. 5-6 
FOR RENT: FURNISHED Cottages on Big Lake in 
the famous Cisco Chain. Ice, boats, canoes and 


Big timber and splendid hunting and 
5 to $40 per week. James Fitzgerald, 
Wisconsin. 


guides furnished. 
fishing. Rents $2 
L Land 0’ _L akes, 





| heads and extra scalps to mount the horns you now have, 


Good order 
y Whole- 
Head a, 


Expert handled goods. U. S. A. duty free. 
delivery by express anywhere in the U. 8S. 
sale prices to all, Edwin Dixon, Game 
Unionville, Ontario. 
GLASS EYES FOR taxidermists’ use, ete. Taviden 
mists’ supplies. Over 50 years’ experience. Finest 
work; enormous money saving. Write this day for spe- 
cial list. Don’t overlook Theo. Zschach, Eye Manufac- 
turer and Exporter, Moenchroeden b. Coburg, Germany, 
Box 1. 8-3 
TAXIDERMISTS, WE MANUFACTURE the_ most 
natural paper forms for game heads and artificial 
skulls for rug work that have ever been produced. Arti- 
ficial eyes and teeth. T'lustrated price list on request. 
L. Loew, Taxidermist, 4837 S. Main St., Colville, Wash. 
FOR SALE: ONE exceptionally fine newly mounted 
buffalo head. One of the Yellowstone herd. Price on 
request. Photo 25c. L. Loew & Son, Taxidermists, 437 
S. Main, Colville, Wash. 
WANTED: ONE OR two first class taxidermists, 
work for right men, Write to Fred Sauter, 
Bleecker St., New York City. 
EXPERIENCED TAXIDERMIST 
position. Floyd Barnes, Taylorsville, 














8, steady 
42 











WANTS permanent 
North _ Carolina. 




















Direct from makers. 
Ideal sporting mate- 


Harris Tweed =" 222.2 


Samples free. Newall, 87 Stornoway, Scotland 












Wh spend Spring, Summ 
y Not athering butterflies, A I 4 
mode for collections. Some wor 
: ple outdoor work with m 
price-list. Send 10c Qe (not 
ited Prospectus ore 


» Dic’ Bee ay 
sta’ illustra: 
oend eR SINCLAIR Dealer in Insects 

R. alter in 

Dept. 22, Box 1424, San Diego, Californi> 


PARK RANGERS 


Park rangers; forest rangers $1620 year; vacation; stead 
alee game; patrol forests; give tourists information. ality 
. Details Boy Write Bradley Inst., Dept. A61, Denver, Colo. 

















A. J. O’BRIEN 

with whom is Associated M. E. ANDER- 
SON, Patent Lawyers and registered 
Solicitors. Practice in U. S. Courts. 
Mr. Anderson is an Electrical Engineer 
and was formerly Examiner in U. S. 
Patent Office. 

601-610 Interstate Trust Bldg., Phone Main 2853, Denver, Colo. 


CAMPCRAFT 























How to Make a Log Cabin ..50¢ 
How to Make a_ Fireplace 50c 
How to Use Balloon Silk 50¢ 
Leather Working 50¢ 
Camp Craft Methods 50¢ 





With Blue Prints and Directions. Send Stamps to 


“Security Sales Service, Falls City, Nebr.” 











A Message to the Sportsman 


A real sleeping bag, strong, compact, water repellent, 
light in weight, filled with a good grade of goose 
and duck down with a few small feathers. No 
snaps or fasteners to get out of order, easy to 
set up. Single size, open 33x78”, folded 8x16”, 
weight 6% Ibs., price $25.00 delivered. Ideal 
Christmas gift. Write for full information and 
illustrated folder. Made by A. N. VILMUR, P. O, 
Box 5, Montrose, California. 














RARE BINOCULAR, field-glass, telescope 
slightly used, $1.75 up. 8x prism 
Busch, DuMaurier, Lemaire, Colmont, Megaphos, 
c., 3 to 34 power. World’s largest assortment, 
free. DuMaurier Importers, Dept. 20A, Elmira, 
MIRRORS RESILVERED AT Home. Costs 
cents per square foot; you charge 75 cents. 
profits, Plating autoparts, reflectors, tableware, 
Refinishing metalware, etc. Outfits furnished. Details 
free. Write Sprjnkle, Plater, 520, Marion, Ind. 8-3 


“THE PILL THAT WIill.’’ New idea, double strength 
MAN TONIC and Pep Producer. Absolutely amazing 


bargains; 
bineculars, $9. 
Schutz, 
catalog 
N. Y. 
near 5 


Immense 
stoves, 











results. One dollar proves it and I don’t mean “‘may- 
be.’” By return mail, sealed. Dr. Geo. Bobertz, 44 
Bobertz Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
EXTRA-DOUBLESTRENGTH VIGORENE. Amazing 
Vim, staying power, endurance. Recharges system, 
stimulates spinal genital center. Master medicine. No 
disappointments, $1; 3 boxes, $2.50. Dr. Teycer, Box 


1275L, Chicago. 


TOBACCO. VIRGINIA GOLD LEAF. 
ing, Mild, Mellow. 





Smoking, Chew- 
Like rare old wine. Four pounds 








$1 postpaid. BELMONT FARMS, Box D, Chatham, 
Virginia. 

WANT OUTDOOR GOVERNMENT Job, $125—$200 
Month? Qualify for vacancies now. Particulars 
Free. Write, Instruction Bureau, 420, St. Louis, Mo., 
Immediately. 10-3 
PATENTS—HIGHEST REFERENCES. Best results. 


Promptness assured. Bcoklet free. Watson E. Cole- 
man, Patent Lawyer, 724-9th St., Washington, D, C. tf 


OUTDOOR GOV’T JOBS; $125-$200 month; Vacation. 
Patrol forests; Protect game. 





























- — Qualify for vacancies. 
2s Smit PD , 
"rede, Aria ALO HIDES for sale. Tom — mith, Details free. Write Bradley Inst., A-1, Denver, Colo. 
ee a ot ae? A few 14 ft. cedar and 
. 5 white pine models left. Never used. Original factory 
Indian Curios erated, $25 each. A. Clarini, Walker,’ Minn. 
BOW, ARROWS, $1.60; Hatbands, Headbands, .50; | BARGAINS, SEVERAL SHOTGUNS, rifles, revolvers, 
Watch fobs, $1.00; Dozen Selected Arrowheads, oe 75: binoculars, typewriters, checkwriter, saxophone, List 
Moccasins, Belts, $4.50. Birchbark Canoe and cata- | free. Earl Warring, New Hartford, Iowa. 
logue, 25c.  ‘“‘Everything Indian.’’ Den Curios,  Pre- | DETECTIVES—EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY. Travel. 
historic Relics. _ Blankets. Costumes. Chief Flying Experience unnecessary. Particulars free. Write. 
| Cloud, Dept. O. L., Harbor Springs, Mich. 8-6 George Wagner, 2190 Broadway, N. 10-6 
GENUINE INDIAN GOODS, Navajo blankets, rugs, FOREST RANGERS, PARK Rangers, $135 month. 
baskets, pottery and silver work. Direct from z#n abin, hunt, trap, patrol. Get details immediately. 
Indian trader. Price _ list. Southwest Indian Crafts, Rayson Institute, K-17, Denver, Colo. 9-3 
Box F-247, Gallup, New Mexico. — > 
a an = , OLD MASTERS VIOLIN, date 1789. Big belly, 
A FEW EXCELLENT specimens of Ancient Indian choice stock, sold once for $250, now $50. Address 
pottery. For advance collectors. Southwest Indian | Marcus Richards, Lawrence, Mass. 
Crafts, Box _F-247, Gallup. _New_Mexico. JOIN US IN Mining. We refund investment and give 








Pictures and Postcards 
FILMS DEVELOPED FREE, 
pert work; give us a trial. 

F'len Street, Chicago. 


Old Coins 





5 cents each print. Ex- 
Shumilo & Permoda, 1721 








your interest free. 
Tacoma, Washington. 


Marshall L. Wotton, Box 1544, 





TOBACCO OR SNUFF HABIT cured or no pay; $1.50 
if cured; remedy sent on trial. Superba Co., N-11, 
Baltimore, Md. tf 








MINERAL RODS ON positive all money back guaran- 
tee. If not satisfied write T. D. Robinson, Box 68C, 
Elgin, Texas. 9-3 





- Camera and Photo Supplies 





MAKE MONEY in_ Photography. Learn quickly at 
home. Spare or full time. New plan. Nothing like 


American School of Pho*og- 
Chicago. 1-12 


it. Experience unnecessary. 
raphy, Dept, 1281, 3601 Michigan Avenue, 





RARE UNITED STATES and foreign coins, war medals 





GENUINE HUDSON’S BAY blankets and high grade 





decorations. Indian Cent and catalogue 10c. outing equipment. Catalog. Theo, Langguth, Boise, 
Alexis Mengelle, Colorado Springs, Colorado. tf | Idaho. 10-2 
CALIFORNIA GOLD—Quarter size, 27c;_ half-dollar BUY—SELL—EXCHANGE on approval. Guns, dogs, 


10c. Norman 


10-6 


piece and catalogue, 
Lake City, Utah. 


2-cent 
746, Salt 


53c; 


Box 


size. 
Shultz, 





B, M. Wolfe, R. 1, Grant, Mich. 


animals, relics, ete. 

















CARL. 
BECKE (v 





Do You Feel. 
This Way 


About Guns? 


REATER even than his con- 

fidence is the real and per- 

sonal affection that a sportsman feels 

towards his favorite gun. 

If you too feel this way about guns, you 

too will ever hold a warm spot in your heart 

for that greatest of repeating shotguns—Win- 
chester Model 12. 

Its beauty of design will win your admiration 
at first glance though your real affection will 
come only with the feeling of its stock against 
your cheek, its balance in your hands, its close 
shooting, faultless action and that ever-present 
sense of safety, sureness and dependability 
peculiar to a firearm which has passed the 
“Winchester Proof” test and bears the “Win- 
chester Proof” mark. 

Its price cannot bring you a closer nor a 
truer friend though, if you like a hammer rather 
than a hammerless repeater, you will, of course 
select Model 97. 

Shoot Winchester Shotshells—the Lacquered 
Leader, Speed-Loads, Repeaters or Rangers—in 
a Winchester Gun. Winchester shells in Win- 
chester guns are the ideal selection—they are 
made for each other. Our FREE booklet—“The 
Game—The Gun—The Ammunition” will help 
you choose the combination that will give you 
best results. 


J wINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 


New Haven, Conn., U. &. A. 


Winchester 
Camper’s Axe- 
of utmost con- 
venience to the 
sportsman, with 
black rustless 
finished head 
and high grade 
leather sheath. 
Winchester 
now serves the sports- 
man, not simply with 
fine guns and ammuni- 
tion, but with ail prod- 
ucts listed here, 


Made by the 
Makers of 
WINCHESTER 
Guns and 
Ammunition 
Fishing 
Tackle 
Flashlights 
and Batteries 
Cleaning and 
Lubricating 
Preparations 
Cutlery 
Tools 
Ice and Roller 
Skates 
Auto Radiators 
and Radiator Cores 


< 


a” 


This Swell 

Center Hunting 

Jack Knife with its big 

and useful saber clip 

blade, meets still an- 

other of the sports- 

man’s needs. If inter- 

ested in these items, 
write for— 


“The Winchester Idea” 
—a booklet which de- 
scribes the full line of 
Winchester Quality 
Products. 


NIN CHESTER 


TRACE MARE 











